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PREFACE 


[TO THE FIRST EDITIOF] 

T here is a certain well-defined range in Electromagnetic Theory, which 
every student of physics may be expected to have covered, with more 
or less of thoroughness, before proceeding to the study of special branches 
of developments of the subject. The present book is intended to give the 
mathematical theory of this range of electromagnetism, together with the 
mathematical analysis required in its treatment. 

The range is very approximately that of Maxwells original Treatise, but 
the present book is in many respects more elementary than that of Maxwell, 
Maxwells Treatise was written for the fully-equipped mathematician: the 
present book is written more especially for the student, and for the physicist 
of limited mathematical attainments. 


The questions of mathematical analysis which are treated in the text have 
been inserted in the places where they are first needed for the development 
of the physical theory, in the belief that, in many cases, the mathematical and 
physical theories illuminate one another by being studied simultaneously. 
For example, brief sketches of the theories of spherical, zonal and ellipsoidal 
harmonics are given in the chapter on Special Problems in Electrostatics, 
interwoven with the study of harmonic potentials and electrical applications; 
Stokes’ Theorem is similarly given in connection with the magnetic vector- 
potential, and so on. One result of this arrangement is to destroy, at least in 
appearance, the balance of the amounts of space allotted to the different parts 
of the subject. For instance, more than half the book appears to be devoted 
to Electrostatics, but this space will, perhaps, not seem excessive when it is 
noticed how many of the pages in the Electrostatic part of the book are devoted 
to non-electrical subjects in applied mathematics (potential-theory, theoiy of 
stress, etc.), or in pure mathematics (Greenes Theorem, harmonic analysis, 
complex variable, Fourier’s series, conjugate functions, curvilinear coordinates, 
etc,). 

A number of examples, taken mainly firom the usual Cambridge examina¬ 
tion papers, are inserted. These may provide problems for the mathematical 
student, but it is hoped that they may also form a sort of compendium of results 
for the physicist, shewing what types of problem admit of exact mathematical 
solution. 

It is again a ple^ure to record my thanks to the oflScials of the University 
Press for their unfailing vigilance and help during the printing of the book. 


PaiNOBTON, 

Deoemher^ 1907. 


J. H. JEANS. 
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Preface 


[TO THE SECOND EDITION] 


The second Edition will be found to differ only very slightly from the first 
in all except the last few chapters. The chapter on Electromagnetic Theory 
of Light has, however, been largely rewritten and considerably amplified, and 
two new chapters appear in the present edition, on the Motion of Electrons 
and on the General Equations of the Electromagnetic Field. These last chapters 
attempt to give an introduction to the more recent developments of the subject. 
They do not aim at anything like completeness of treatment, even in the small 
parts of the subjects with which they deal, but it is hoped they will form a 
useful introduction to more complete and specialised works and monographs. 


Cambridge, 

August^ 1911. 


J. H. JEANS. 


[TO THE THIBD EDITION] 


In preparing a third Edition I have made only a few changes in the latter 
chapters, which were necessary to bring the book up to date. 


London, 

November^ 1914. 


J. H. JEANS. 


[TO THE FOUKTH EDITION] 


It will be found that the main changes in the fourth Edition consist in a 
rearrangement of the later chapters and the addition of a wholly new chapter 
on the Theory of Eelativity. It need hardly be said that no attempt is made 
to give a full account of the Theory; I have tried to present its broad outlines 
in the simplest possible way, and in striving after simplicity I have intentionally 
omitted all elaboration and detail. It is hoped that the new chapter will pro¬ 
vide a suitable introduction to the Theory of Eelativity for the student who 
approaches the subject for the first time, equipped with such knowledge of 
general electrical theory as can be gained from the rest of.the book. 

J.H. JEANS. 


Doekino, 

Brnniber^ 1919 , 


Preface vii 

[TO THE FIFTH EDITION] 

In preparing a Fifth Edition I have introduced the changes that seemed 
to be called for by the now established position of the new theories of relativity 
and quanta. 1 have not attempted any detailed account of the theory of 
quanta but have added a chapter on ‘‘The Electrical Structure of Matter” 
which will introduce the reader to this theory. 

It is a pleasure to record my thanks to friends and correspondents who 
have helped me by making suggestions and pointing out errors and misprints 
in earlier editions. My thanks are especially due to Dr A. Bussell, F.R.S., 
Dr Harold Jeffreys, F.R.S., Professor E. P. Adams, Dr B. E. Baynes, Mr 
L. A. Pass and Dr H. L. Curtis. 

J. H. JEANS. 

Dorking, 

March^ 1925. 
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INTRODUCTION 


THE THREE DIVISIONS OF ELEOTROMAGNETISM 

1. The fact that a piece of amher, on being rubbed, attracted to itself 
other small bodies, was known to the Greeks, the discovery of this fact being 
attributed to Thales of Miletus (640-548 B.O.). A second fact, namely, that, 
a certain mineral ore (lodestone) possessed the property of attracting ironv 
is mentioned by Lucretius. These two facts have formed the basis from 
which the modern science of Electromagnetism has grown. It has been 
found that the two phenomena are not isolated, but are insignificant units in 
a vast and intricate series of phenomena. To study, and as far as possible 
interpret, these phenomena is the province of Electromagnetism. And the 
mathematical development of the subject must aim at bringing as large 
a number of the phenomena as possible within the power of exact mathe¬ 
matical treatment. 

2. The first great branch of the science of Electromagnetism is known 

as Electrostatics. The second branch is commonly spoken of as Magnetism, 
but is more accurately described as Magnetostatics. We may say that 
l^ectoQStatacs has been developed from the single property of amber already 
mentioned^ has been mngle 

property of the lodestone. These two branch^ of SU^troucrngnetism deal 
solely with states of rest, not with motion or changes of state, and are 
therefore concerned only with phenomena which can be described as statical. 
The developments of the two statical branches of Electromagnetism, namely 
Electrostatics and Magnetostatics, are entirely independent of one another. 
The science of Electrostatics could have been developed if the properties of 
the lodestone had never been discovered, and similarly the science of 
Magnetostatics could have been developed without any knowledge of the 
properties of amber. 

The third branch of Electromagnetism, namely, Eleptrodynamios, deiJif 
with the motion of electricity and magnetism, and it is in the devJ^opi:i|f!|^| 
of this branch that we first find that the two groups of 
electricity and magnetism are related to one anothm 
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a reciprocal relation: it is found that magnets in motion produce the same 
effects as electricity at rest, while electricity in motion produces the same 
effects as magnets at rest. The third division of Electromagnetism, then, 
connects the two former divisions of Electrostatics and Magnetostatics, and 
is in a sense symmetrically placed with regard to them. Perhaps we may 
compare the whole structure of Electromagnetism to an arch made of three 
stones. The two side stones can be placed in position independently, neither 
in any way resting on the other, but the third cannot he placed in position 
until the two side stones are securely fixed. The third stone rests equally 
on the bwo other stones and forms a connection between them. 

3. In the present hook these three divisions will be developed in the 
order in which they have been mentioned, namely Electrostatics, Magneto¬ 
statics, Electromagnetism. The earlier chapters will give an explanation of 
the physical ideas adopted by Maxwell in his Treatise on Electricity and 
Magnetism side by side with a purely mathematical theory. Maxwell’s treat¬ 
ment of Electrical Science was differentiated from that of other writers by 
his insistence on Faraday’s conception of electric and magnetic energy as 
residing in the medium. According to this view, the forces acting on electrified 
or magnetised bodies did not form the whole system of forces in action, but 
served only to reveal the presence of a vastly more intricate system of forces, 
which acted throughout the ether by which the material bodies were supposed 
to be surrounded. It was only through the presence of matter that the sup-* 
posed system of forces became perceptible to human observation, so that it 
was necessary to try to reconstruct the whole system of forces from no data 
except those given by the resultant effect of the forces on matter, where 
matter was present. As might be expected, these data proved insufficient to 
give full and definite knowledge of the system of ethereal forces; it was found 
that a great number of systems of ethereal forces could be constructed, each 
of which would produce the same effects on matter as are observed. Of these 
systems, however, a single one seemed so very much more probable than any 
of the others, that it was unhesitatingly adopted both by Maxwell and by 
Faraday. 

As soon as the step had been taken of attributing the mechanical forces 
acting on matter to a system of forces acting throughout the whole ether, 
a further physical development was made not only possible but also necessary. 
A stress in the ether might be supposed to represent either an electric or a 
magnetic force, but coixld not be both. Faraday supposed a stress in the ether 
to be identical with electrostatic force. There was no longer any possibility, 
in this scheme of the universe, of regarding magnetostatic forces as evidence 
of simple stresses in the ether. 
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It has, however, been said that magnetostatic forces are found to he 
produced by the motion of electric charges. Now if electric charges at rest 
produce simple stresses in the ether, the motion of electric charges must 
obviously be accompanied by dhmges in the stresses in the ether. It accord¬ 
ingly became possible to identify magnetostatic force with change in the 
system of stresses in the ether. This interpretation of magnetic force formed 
an essential part of Maxwell’s theory. Comparing the ether to an elastic 
material medium, we may say that the electric forces were interpreted as the 
statical pressures and strains which accompanied the compression, dilatation 
or displacement of the medium, while magnetic forces were interpreted as the 
pressures and strains in the medium caused by its motion and momentum. 
Thus electrostatic energy was regarded as the potential energy of the medium, 
while magnetic energy was regarded as its kinetic energy. Maxwell shewed 
that the whole series of known electrostatic and magnetostatic phenomena 
might be consistently interpreted as phenomena produced by the stresses 
and motion of a medium, this motion being in conformity with the laws of 
dynamics. This hypothesis is examined in the earlier chapters of the book, 
although, as will be seen later, recent developments call for at least a drastic 
modification, and more probably for the complete abandonment of the whole 
h3rpothe8i3. 

4 The observational &ot that magnetostatic forces were produced by the 
motion of electric charges inevitably raised the question of the interpretation 
of general magnetic phenomena in electrical terms. A solution of the problem 
suggested by Ampere and Weber needs but little modification to represent 
the answer to which modem investigations have led. Eecent experimental 
researches shew that all matter must be supposed to consist solely of electrically 
charged particles, and it seems highly probable that all magnetic phenomena 
can be explained by the motion of these charges. If the motion of the charges 
is governed by a regularity of a certain kind, the body as a whole will shew 
magnetic properties. If this regularity does not obtain, the magnetic forces 
produced by the motions of the individual charges will on the whole neutralise 
one another, and the body will appear to be non-magnetic. On this view the 
electricity and magnetism which at first sight appeared to exist independently 
in the universe, are resolved into electricity alone—electricity and magnetism 
become electricity at rest and electricity in motion. 

This discovery of the ultimate identity of electricity and magnetism is by 
no means the last word of the science of Electromagnetism. As fax back as 
the time of Maxwell and Faraday, it was recognised that the forces at work 
in chemical phenomena must be regarded largely, if not entirely, as electrical 
forces. Later, Maxwell shewed light to be an electromagnetic phenomenon, 
so that the whole science of Optics became a branch of Electromagnetism. 

■ 1—a, 
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Gradually the conviction grew that all physical forces, with the possible 
exception of Gravitation, would prove to be ultimately of Electromagnetic 
origin, so that by the end of the nineteenth century most scientists believed 
that the science of Electromagnetism would advance along the road opened 
out by Maxwell until the whole physical universe had been explained in the 
terms of electromagnetic theory* Eecently this belief has experienced two 
very severe checks. 

If, as Maxwell believed, the ultimate seat of electromagnetic and optical 
phenomena is the ether, it ought to be possible to find out something about 
the ether by electromagnetic and optical means. It ought, for instance, at 
least to be possible to determine the velocity with which we move through the 
ether, A series of experiments devised to this end have one and all failed to 
disclose this velocity. To every experimental enquiry, Nature seems to give 
the answer either that there is no ether or that natural phenomena go on 
exactly as if there were no ether. If this view is finally established, and at 
present there seems only a very meagre chance of any alternative, MaxwelFs 
theory of the electromagnetic ether must necessarily fall out of science; it will 
have served its purpose as a scaffolding which will have enabled the structure 
of electromagnetic theory to have been built in perfect form, but it will not 
be part of that structure. Nevertheless the time for finally deciding how 
much of Maxwell’s theory is scaffolding and how much is part of the essential 
structure has hardly yet come, so that in the present book we shall first 
develop the theory along the general lines initiated by Maxwell, and then 
shall devote a chapter to the development of a more modern theory and to a 
discussion of how far the existence of an ether is essential to electromagnetic 
theory. 

The second check to Maxwell’s theory has originated from the study of 
radiation and the ultimate electrical structure of matter; phenomena of 
primary importance have been found not to be reconcileable with Maxwell’s 
original theory. In a sense the new facts hardly cut at the roots of the theory; 
they must rather be thought of as restricting the spread of the branches* 
There is no question that the electrical phenomena of everyday life, thundei*- 
storms, telephones and dynamos, are all governed by Maxwell’s laws; it is 
only when we pass to the phenomena arising from the most intimate electrical 
structure of matter that Maxwell’s laws appear to be inadequate. Our final 
chapter will contain an explanation of the failure of Maxwell’s Electrodynamics 
to deal with these problems, and a very brief introduction to the new theory* 
which has taken its place. 



CHAPTER I 


PHYSICAL PRINCIPLES 

The Fundamental Conceptions dp Electrostatics 

1. State of Electrification of a Body, 

6. We proceed to a discussion of the fundamental conceptions which 
form the basis of Electrostatics. The first of these is that of a state of 
electrification of a body. When a piece of amber has been rubbed so that it 
attracts small bodies to itself, we say that it is in a state of electrification— 
or, more shortly, that it is’electrified. 

Other bodies besides amber possess the power of attracting small bodies 
after being rubbed, and are therefore susceptible of electrification. Indeed 
it is found that all bodies possess this property, although it is less easily 
recognised in the case of most bodies, than in the case of amber. For 
instance a brass rod with a glass handle, if rubbed on a piece of silk or cloth, 
will shew the power to a marked degree. The electrification here resides in 
the brass; as will be explained immediately, the interposition of glass or 
some similar substance between the brass and the hand is necessary in order 
that the brass may retain its power for a sufficient time to enable us to 
observe it. If we hold the instrument by the brass rod and rub the glass 
handle we find that the same power is acquired by the glass. 

II. Gonductors and Insulators. 

6 . Let us now suppose that we hold the electrified brass rod in one hand 
by its glass handle, and that we touch it with the other hand. We find that 
after touching it its power of attracting small bodies will have completely 
disappeared. If we immerse it in a stream of water or pass it through a 
flame we find the same result. If on the other hand we touch it with 
a piece of silk or a rod of glass, or stand it in a current of air, we find 
that its power of attracting small bodies remains unimpaired, at any rate 
for a time. It appears therefore that the human body, a flame or water 
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have the power of destroying the electrification of the brass rod when placed 
in contact with it, while silk and glass and air do not possess this property. 
It is for this reason that in handling the electrified brass rod, the substance 
in direct contact with the brass has been supposed to be glass and not the 
hand. 

In this way we arrive at the idea of dividing all substances into two 
classes according as they do or do not remove the electrification when touch¬ 
ing the electrified hody. The class which remove the electrification are 
called conductors, for as we shall see later, they conduct the electrification 
away from the electrified hody rather than destroy it altogether; the class 
which allow the electrified hody to retain its electrification are called non¬ 
conductors or insulators. The classification of bodies into conductors and 
insulators appears to have been first discovered by Stephen Gray (1696- 
1736). 

jit the same time it must be explained that the difference between 
insulators and conductors is one of degree only. If our electrified brass rod 
were left standing for a week in contact only with the air surrounding it and 
the glass of its handle, we should find it hard to detect traces of electrifica¬ 
tion after this time—the electrification would have been conducted away by 
the air and the glass. So also if we had been able to immerse the rod in a 
flame for a billionth of a second only, we might have found that it retained 
considerable traces of electrification. It is therefore more logical to speak of 
good condxictors and bad conductors than to speak of conductors and insula¬ 
tors. Nevertheless the difference between a good and a had conductor is so 
enormous, that for our present purpose we need hardly take into account the 
feeble conducting power of a bad conductor, and may without serious incon¬ 
sistency, speak of a bad conductor as an insulator. There is, of course, nothing 
to prevent us imagining an ideal substance which has no conducting power 
at all. It will often simplify the argument to imagine such a substance, 
although we cannot realise it in nature. 

It may be mentioned here that of all substances the metals are by very 
much the best conductors. Next come solutions of salts and acids, and lastly 
as very bad conductors (and therefore as good insulators) come oils, waxes, 
silk, glass and such substances as sealing wax, shellac, indiarubber. Gases 
under ordinary conditions are good insulators. Indeed it is worth noticing 
that if this had not been so, we should probably never have become acquainted 
with electric phenomena at all, for all electricity would be carried away by 
conduction through the air as soon as it was generated. Tlames, however, 
conduct well, and, for reasons which will be explained later, all gases become 
good conductors when in the presence of radium or of so-called radio-active 
substances. Distilled water is an almost perfect insulator, but any other 
sample of water will contain impurities which generally cause it to conduct 
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tolerably well, and hence a wet body is generally a bad insulator. So also an 
electrified body suspended in air loses its electrification much more rapidly hi 
damp weather than in dry, owing to conduction by water-particles in the air. 

When the body is in contact with insulators only, it is said to be 
** insulated.*’ The insulation is said to be good when the electrified body 
retains its electrification for a long interval of time, and is said to be poor 
when the electrification disappears rapidly. Good insulation will enable a 
body to retain most of its electrification for some days, while with poor insula¬ 
tion the electrification will last only for a few minutes or seconds. 


m. Quantity of Electricity. 

7. We pass next to the conception of a definite quantity of electricity, 
this quantity measuring the degree of electrification of the body with which 
it is associated. It is found that the quantity of electricity associated with 
any body remains constant except in so far as it is conducted away by con¬ 
ductors. To illustrate, and to some extent to prove this law, we may use 
an instrument known as the gold-leaf electroscope. This consists of a glass 
vessel, through the top of which a metal rod is passed, supporting at its lower 
end two gold-leaves which under normal conditions hang flat side by side, 
touching one another throughout their length. When an electrified body 
touches or is brought near to the brass rod, the two gold-leaves are seen to 
separate, for reasons which will become clear later (§ 21), so that the instru¬ 
ment can be used to examine whether or not a body is electrified. 

Let us fix a metal vessel on the top of the brass rod, the vessel being 
closed but having a lid through which bodies can be in¬ 
serted. The lid must be supplied with an insulating 
handle for its manipulation. Suppose that we have 
electrified some piece of matter—to make the picture 
definite, suppose that we have electrified a small brass 
rod by rubbing it on silk—and let us suspend this body 
inside the vessel by an insulating thread in such a 
manner that it does not touch the sides of the vessel. 

Let us close the lid of the vessel, so that the vessel 
entirely surrounds the electrified body, and note the 
amount of separation of the gold-leaves of the electro¬ 
scope. Let us try the experiment any number of times, 
placing the electrified body in different positions inside 
th» closed vessel, taking care only that it does not come 
into contact with the sides of the vessel or with any 
other conductors. We shall find that in every case the separation of the 
gold-leaves is exactly the same. 
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In this way then, we get the idea of a definite quantity of electrification 
associated with the brass rod, this quantity being independent of the position 
of the rod inside the closed vessel of the electroscope. We find, further, that 
the divergence of the gold-leaves is not only independent of the jposition of 
the rod inside the vessel, but is independent of any changes of state which 
the rod may have experienced between successive insertions in the vessel, 
provided only that it has not been touched by conducting bodies. We 
might for instance heat the rod, or, if it was sufficiently thin, we might 
bend it into a different shape, and on replacing it inside the vessel we 
should find that it produced exactly the same deviation of the gold-leaves 
as before. We may, then, regard the electrical properties of the rod as being 
due to a quantity of electricity associated with the rod, this quantity remaining 
permanently the same, except in so far as the original charge is lessened by 
contact with conductors, or increased by a fresh supply. 

8 . We can regard the electroscope as giving an indication of the magni¬ 
tude of a quantity of electricity, two charges being equal when they produce 
the same divergence of the leaves of the electroscope. 

In the same way we can regard a spring-balance as giving an indication 
of the magnitude of a weight, two weights being equal when they produce 
the same extension of the spring. 

The question of the actual quantitative measurement of a quantity of 
electricity as a multiple of a specified unit has not yet been touched. We 
can, however, easily devise means for the exact quantitative measurement 
of electricity in terms of a unit. We can charge a brass rod to any degree 
we please, and agree that the charge on this rod is to be taken to be the 
standard unit charp. By rubbing a number of rods until each produces 
exactly the same divergence of the electroscope as the standard charge, we 
can prepare a number of unit charges, and we can now say that a charge is 
equal to n units, if it produces the same deviation of the electroscope as 
would be produced by n units all inserted in the vessel of the electroscope 
at once. This method of measuring an electric charge is of course not one 
that any rational being would apply in practice, but the object of the 
present explanation is to elucidate the fundamental principles, and not to 
give an account of practical methods. 

9. Positive and Negative Electricity. Let us suppose that we insert in 
the vessel of the electroscope the piece of silk on which one of the brass 
rods has teen supposed to have been rubbed in order to produce its unit 
charge. We shall find that the silk produces a divergence of the leaves of 
the electroscope, and fiirther that this divergence is exactly equal to that 
which IS produced by inserting the brass rod alone into the vessel of the 
electroscope. If, however, we insert the brass rod and the silk together into 
the electroscope, no deviation of the leaves can be detected. 
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Again, let us suppose that we charge a brass rod A with a charge which 
the divergence of the leaves shews to be n units. Let us rub a second brass 
rod jB with a piece of silk G until it has a charge, as indicated by the electro¬ 
scope, of m units, m being smaller than w. If we insert the two brass rods 
together, the electroscope will, as ah'eady explained, give a divergence corre¬ 
sponding to 714-m units. If, however, we insert the rod A and the silk G 
together, the deviation will be found to correspond to w — tw units. 

In this way it is found that a charge of electricity must be supposed to 
have sign as well as magnitude. As a matter of convention, we agree to 
speak of the m units of charge on the silk as m positive units, or more briefly 
as a charge + m, while we speak of the charge on the brass as m negative 
units, or a charge — 7?^. 

10. Generation of Electricity- It is found to be a general law that, on 
rubbing two bodies which are initially uncharged, equal quantities of positive 
and negative electricity are produced on the two bodies, so that the total 
charge generated, measured algebraically, is nil- 

We have seen that the electroscope does not determine the sign of the 
charge placed inside the closed vessel, but only its magnitude. We can, 
however, determine both the sign and magnitude by two observations. Let 
us first insert the charged body alone into the vessel. Then if the divergence 
of the leaves corresponds to m units, we know that the charge is either + m 
or - m, and if we now insert the body in company with another charged body, 
of which the charge is known to be 4- ti, then the charge we are attempting 
to measure will be + m or — m according as the divergence of the leaves 
indicates w + m or units. With more elaborate instruments to be 

described later (electrometers) it is possible to determine both the magnitude 
and sign of a charge by one observation. 

11. If we had rubbed a rod of glass, instead of one of brass, on the silk, 
we should have found that the silk had a negative charge, and the glass of 
course an equal positive charge. It therefore appears that the sign of the 
charge produced on a body by friction depends not only on the nature of the 
body itself, but also on the nature of the body with which it has been 
rubbed. 

The following is found to be a general law: If rubbing a substance A on 
a second substance B charges A positively and B negatively, and if rubbirg 
the substance 5 on a third substance G charges B positively and 0 negatively, 
then rubbing the substance A on the substance G will charge A positively 
and 0 negatively. 

It is therefore possible to arrange any number of substances in a list eudbi 
that a substance is charged with positive or negative electricity wheh fubifed 
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with a second substance, according as the first substance stands above or 
below the second substance on the list. The following is a list of this kind, 
which includes some of the most important substances; 

Oafs skin, Glass, Ivory, Silk, Rook crystal, The Hand, Wood, Sulphur, 
Flannel, Cotton, Shellac, Caoutchouc, Resins, Guttapercha, Metals, Guncotton. 

A substance is said to be electropositive or electronegative to a second 
substance according as it stands above or below it on a list of this kind. 
Thus of any pair of substances one is always electropositive to the other, the 
other being electronegative to the first. Two substances, although chemically 
the same, must be regarded as distinct for the purposes of a list such as the 
above, if their physical conditions are different; for instance, it is found that 
a hot body must be placed lower on the list than a cold body of the same 
chemical composition. 

IV. Attraction and Repulsion of Electric Charges* 

12. A small ball of pith, or some similarly light substance, coated with 
gold-leaf and suspended by an insulating thread, forms a convenient instru¬ 
ment for investigating the forces, if any, which are brought into play by the 
presence of electric charges. Let us electrify a pith ball of this kind positively 
and suspend it from a fixed point. We shall find that when we bring a 
second small body charged with positive electricity near to this first body 
the two bodies tend to repel one another, whereas if we bring a negatively 
charged body near to it, the two bodies tend to attract one another. From 
this and similar experiments it is found that two small bodies charged with 
electricity of the same sign repel one another, and that two small bodies 
charged with electricity of different signs attract one another. 

This law can be well illustrated by tying together a few light silk threads 
by their ends, so that they form a tassel, and allowing the threads to hang 
vertically. If we now stroke the threads with the hand, or brush them with 
a brush of any kind, the threads all become positively electrified, and there¬ 
fore repel one another. They consequently no longer hang vertically but 
spread themselves out into a cone. A similar phenomenon can often be 
noticed on brushing the hair in dry weather. The hairs become positively 
electrified and so tend to stand out from the head. 

13. On shaking up a mixture of powdered red lead and yellow sulphur, 
the particles of red lead will become positively electrified, and those of the 
sulphur will become negatively electrified, as the result of the friction which 
has occurred between the two sets of particles in the shaking. If some of 
this powder is now dusted on to a positively electrified body, the particles of 
sulphur will be attracted and those of red lead repelled. The red lead will 
therefore fall off, or be easily removed by a breath of air, while the sulphur 
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particles will be retained. The positively electrified body will therefore 
assume a yellow colour on being dusted with the powder, and similarly a 
negatively electrified body would become red. It may sometimes be con¬ 
venient to use this method of determining whether the electrification of a 
body is positive or negative. 

14. The attraction and repulsion of two charged bodies is in many 
respects different from the force between one charged and one uncharged 
body. The latter force, as we have explained, was known to the Greeks: it 
must be attributed, as we shall see, to what is known as “electric induction,*' 
and is invariably aUractive. The forces between two bodies both of which 
are charged, forces which may be either attractive or repulsive, seem hardly 
to have been noticed until the eighteenth century. 

The observations of Robert Symmer (1769) on the attractions and 
repulsions of charged bodies are at least amusing. He was in the habit 
of wearing two pairs of stockings simultaneously, a worsted pair for comfort 
and a silk pair for appearance. In pulling off his stockings he noticed that 
they gave a crackling noise, and sometimes that they even emitted sparks 
when taken off in the dark. On taking the two stockings off together from 
the foot and then drawing the one from inside the other, he found that both 
became inflated so as to reproduce the shape of the foot, and exhibited 
attractions and repulsions at a distance of as much as a foot and a half, 

“When this experiment is performed with two black stockings in one 
hand, and two white in the other, it exhibits a very curious spectacle; the 
repulsion of those of the same colour, and the attraction of those of different 
colours, throws them into an agitation that is not unenterbaining, and 
makes them catch each at that of its opposite colour, and at a greater 
distance than one would expect. When allowed to come together they all 
unite in one mass. When separated, they resume their former appearance, 
and admit of the repetition of the experiment as often as you please, till 
their electricity, gradually wasting, stands in need of being recruited." 

The Lem of Force bePween charged Pa/rUclea. 

16. The Torsion Balance. Coulomb (1785) devised an instrument known 
as the Torsion Balance, which enabled him not only to verify the laws of 
attraction and repulsion qualitatively, but also to form an estimate of the 
actual magnitude of these forces. 

The apparatus consists essentially of two light balle -d, 0, fixed at the two 
ends of a rod which is suspended at its middle point B by a very fine thread 
of silver, quartz or other material. The upper end of the thread is fastened 
to a movable head i), so that the thread and the rod can be meule to 
rotate by screwing the head. If the rod is acted on only by its w;^ht, the 
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condition for equilibrium is obviously that there shall be no f.orsinii jjj 
the thread. If, however, we fix a third small ball E in the .smue jiliine as 

the other two, and if the threat hail.s elec¬ 
trified, the forces between the fixed ball and 
the movable ones will exert a coii|)le on the 
moving rod,and the condition fur equilibriiun 
is that this couple shall exactly balance that 
due to the torsion. Coulomb found tlmt tliR 
couple exerted by the torsion of the thread 
was exactly proportional to tho angle through 
which one end of the thread hud bcni turned 
relatively to the other, and in this way was 
enabled to measure his electric forees. In 
Coulomb’s experiments one only of the two 
movable halls was electrified, tho second aorv« 
ing merely as a counterpoise, anti the fixed 
ball was at the same distance from the toi-sion 
thread as the two movable bails. 

Suppose that tho hotui of tho f.hrtiad ia 
turned to such a position that the balls when uncharged reat in otptilihrium, 
just touching one another without pressure. Let the balla rocoivo tdsargo.s 
e, e', and let the repulsion between them result in tho bar turning through 
an angle 6. The couple exerted on the bar by tho toraion t>f the tluvad 
is proportional to 6, and may therefore he taken to be k6. If a is the 
radius of the circle described by the movable ball, we may rogunl tho couplo 
acting on the rod from the electric forces as made up of a fortH* h\ wjnal 
to the force of repulsion between the two balls, multiplied by f/cos 
the arm of the moment. The condition for equilibrium is jniwmlingly 

aF 008^6== k9. 

Let us now suppose that the torsion head is turned through an aimdo A 
in such a direction as to make the two charged balls approfudi wadi lither; 
after the turmng has ceased, let us suppose that the balls aro allowi'd to 
come to rest In the new position of-equilibrium, let us suppoHo that the 
two charged balls subtend an angle 9' at the centre, instead of tlm former 

wfth6iL“Z “ ■“'"'W + W.™ that 

II M IS tne new force of repulsion we must ha?e 

aF'cos i9'=^K {9'+ 4 >). 

*" S™ “"it” ™l»M to «- wa tan 

calculate values of F corresponding to any series of values of & From a 

rne wo balls remam the same, F'is proportional to cosec* A ^ from wf.ioh 

.t«vaT Z 
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square of the distance. And when the charges on the two balls are vario< 1 
it is found that the force varies as the product of the two charges, so long' 
their distance apart remains the same. As the result of a series of experi¬ 
ments conducted in this way Coulomb was able to enunciate the law: 

Th& force between two smcill charged bodies is 'proportional to the produd 
of their charges, and is inversely proportional to the square of their distan.es 
apart, the force being one of repulsion or attraction according as the tu/o 
charges are of the same or of opposite kinds. 

16. In mathematical language we may say that there is a force of repul¬ 
sion of amount 


where e, e' are the charges, r their distance apart, and c is a positive 
constant. 

If e, e are of opposite signs the product ed is negative, and a negative 
repulsion must be interpreted as an attraction. 

Although this law was first published by Coulomb, it subsequenbly 
appeared that it had been discovered at an earlier date by Cavendisl'X, 
whose experiments were much more refined than those of Coulomb. CavezJt- 
dish was able to satisfy himself that the law was certainly intermediatio 
between the inverse 2 + ^ and 2 -. 5 Vth power of the distance (see below, 
§§ 46 48). Unfortunately his researches remained unknown until his 
manuscripts were published in 1879 by Clerk Maxwell. 

The experiments of Coulomb and Cavendish, it need hardly be said, 
were very rough compared with those which are rendered possible by modem 
refinements of theory and practice, so that these experiments are no longer 
the justification for using the law expressed by formula (1) as the basis of 
the Mathematical Theory of Electricity. More delicate experiments with the 
apparatus used by Cavendish, which will be explained later, have, however, 
been found to give a complete confirmation of Coulomb’s Law, so long as 
the_ charged bodies may both be regarded as infinitely small compared wibli 
their distance apart. Any deviation from the law of Coulomb must accord- 
ingly be attributed to the finite sizes of the bodies which carry the charges. 
As it is only in the case of infinitely small bodies that the symbol r of 
formula (1) has had any meaning assigned to it, we may regard the law (1) 

as absolutely true, at any rate so long as r is large enough to be a measurable 
quantity. 
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The Unit of Electricity. 

17. The law of Coulomb supplies us with a coavenient unit in which 
to measure electric charg'es. 

The unit of mass, the pound or gramme, is a purely arbitrary unit, and 
all quantities of mass are measured simply by compariaon with tins unit 
The same is true of the unit of space. If it were possible to keep a charge 
of electricity unimpaired through all time we might take an arbiUury c'harge 
of electricity as standard, and measure all charges by couiiparison with, this 
one standard charge, in the way suggested in § 8 . As it is not possiblij to do 
this, we find it convenient to measure electricity with reference to the unite 
of mass, length and time of which we are already in possession, ainl Coulomb’s 
Law enables us to do this. We define as the unit charge a charge such that 
when two unit charges are placed one on each of two small particdivs at 
a distance of a centimetre apart, the force of repulsion between the particles 
is one dyne. With this definition it is clear that the quantity c in the 
formula (1) becomes equal to unity, so long as the O.as, system of units 
is used. 

In a similar way, if the mass of a body did not remain constant, wo might 
have to define the unit of mass with reference to those of time and length 
hy saying that a mass is a unit mass provided that two such maases, placed 
at a unit distance apart, produce in each other by their mutual gravitational 
attraction an acceleration of a centimetre per second per second. In this 
case we should have the gravitational acceleration / given by an equation 
of the form 

j. m 

..( 2 ), 

and this equation -would determine the unit of 


18. Phydeed dimensioTis. If the unit of mass -were doberniined by 
equation ( 2 ), m would appear to have the dimensions of an acceiorafcion 
multiplied hy the square of a distance, and therefore dimensions 


Loit iT something entirely apart 

the law of gravitatioa Ihe complete gravitational aeceiembioa is given by 


m 


where 7 is the so-called “ gravitation constant.” 

of »«<’» ‘ho V.1U. 

y q unity, but It. phyaicai diuieunioijjj alia not thoBO of 
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a iQi6re number, so that we oannot neg^lect the feotor y when eq^uatiug 
physical dimensions on the two sides of the equation. 

So also in the formula 



we can and do choose our unit of chaise in such a way that the nu/neriocd 
value of 0 is unity, so that the numerical equation becomes 



but we must remember that the factor o still retains its physical dimensions. 
Electricity is something entirely apart from mass, length and time, and it 
follows that we ought to treat the dimensions of equation (3), by introducing 
a new unit of electricity E and saying that c is of the dimensions of a force 
divided by E^jr^ and therefore of dimensions 

ML*E-^T-*. 

If, however, we compare dimensions in equation (4), neglecting bo bake 
account of the physical dimensions of the suppressed frctor o, it appears as 
though a charge of electricity can be expressed in terms of the units of 
mass, length and time, just as it might appear from equation (2) as though 
a mass could be expressed in terms of the units of length and time. The 
apparent dimensions of a charge of electricity are now 

... (sy 

It will be readily understood that these dimensions are merely appareikt 
and not in any way real, when it is stated that other systems of units are 
also in use, and that the apparent physical dimensions of a charge of 
electricity are found to be different in the different systems of units. Xhe 
Sf^tem which we have just described^ in which the unit is defined as 
the charge which makes o numerically equal to unity in equation (8), is 
known as the Electrostatic system of units. 

There will be different electrostatic systems of units corresponding to 
different units of length, mass and time. In the ao.s. system these units 
are taken to be the centimetre, gramme and second. In passing from one 
system of units to another the urrit of electricity will change as if it were 
a physical quantity having dimensions M^L^T~*,bo long as we hold to the 
agreement that equation (4) is to be numerically true, «.e. so long as the 
units remain electrostatic. This gives a certain importance to the apparent 
dimensions of the unit of electricity, as expressed in formula (6). 
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V. Electrification hy Induction, 

19. Let us suspend ametd rod by insulating mimnn-in, ^Suppose that 

the rod is originally uncharged, and that we bring a mntul charged 

with electricity near to one end of the rod, without aJlovvirpg the*, two bodies 
to touch. We shall find on sprinkling the rod with ehic^^trifuMl powdor of the 
kind previously described (§ 13), that the rod is now olecferific?d, tius signs of 
the charges at the two ends being different. This olectrificati<Hi is known as 
electrification by induction. We speak of the electricity c>ii the rod as an 
induced charge, and that on the originally electrified hotly as t.lu^ itulucing or 
exciting charge. We-find that the induced charge at tlic end of the rod 
nearest to the inducing charge is of sign opposite to that of tlie iiulucing 
charge, that at the further end of the rod being of the Btmw sign as the 
inducing charge. If the inducing charge is removed to a great distance 
from the rod, we find that the induced charges disappear completely, the rod 
resuming its original unelectrified state. 

If the rod is arranged so that it can be divided into two parts, wa can 
separate the two parts before removing the inducing charge, and in this way 
can retain the two parts of the induced charge for further cncamination. 

If we insert the two induced charges into the vessel of the alactroscopa, 
we find that the total electrification is nil: in generating electricity by 
induction, as in generating it by friction, we can only generate equal 
quantities of positive and negative electricity; we cannot alter the algebraic 
total charge. Thus the generation of electricity by induction ie in no way 
a violation of the law that the total charge on a body remains unaltered 
except in so far as it is removed by conduction. 

20. If the inducing charge is placed on a sufficiently light conductor, we 
notice a violent attraction between it and the rod whieffi ciinmus the induced 
charge. This, however, as we shall now shew, is only in accf>rdauco with 
Coulomb’s Law. Let us, for the sake of argumtmfc, stippo,^e that the 
inducing charge is a positive charge e. Let us divide up that part of the 



a. 


rod which is negatively charged into small parts BO ,, beginning from 
the end A which is nearest to the inducing charge /, in such a way that each 
part contains the same small charge — e, of negative electricity. Let us 
similarly divide up the part of the rod which is positively charged i 
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sections A'B\ B^C\ beginning from the further end, and such that each of 
these parts contains a charge of positive electricity. Since the total 
induced charge is zero, the number of positively charged sections A'B\ 
B'G', ... must be exactly equal to the number of negatively charged sections 
AB, BG, ..... The whole series of sections can therefore be divided into a 
series of pairs 

45andul'5'; J5(7and5'a'; etc. 

such that the two sections of any pair contain equal and opposite charges. 
The charge on A'B* being of the same sign as the inducing charge e, repels 
the body I which carries this charge, while the charge on AB, being of the 
same sign as the charge on J, attracts J. Since AB is nearer to I than A*B% 
it follows from Coulomb’s Law that the attractive force eejr'^ between AB 
and I is numerically greater than the repulsive force ee/r* between A*B^ and 
/, so that the resultant action of the pair of sections AB, A'B^ upon I is an 
attraction. Obviously a similar result is true for every other pair of sections, 
so that we arrive at the result that the whole force between the two bodies 
is attractive. 

This result fully accounts for the fundamental property of a charged body 
to attract small bodies to which no charge has been given. The proximity of 
the charged body induces charges of different signs on those parts of the body 
which are nearer to, and further away from, the inducing charge, and although 
the total induced charge is zero, yet the attractions will always outweigh the 
repulsions, so that the resultant force is always one of attraction, 

21. The same conceptions explain the divergence of the gold-leaves of 
the electroscope which occurs when a charged body is brought near to the 
plate of the electroscope or introduced into a closed vessel standing on this 
plate. All the conducting parts of the electroscope—gold-leaves, rod, plate 
and vessel if any—may be regarded as a single conductor, and of this the 
gold-leaves form the part furthest removed from the charged body. The 
leaves accordingly become charged by induction with electricity of the same 
sign as that of the charged body, and as the charges on the two gold-leaves 
are of similar sign, they repel one another. 

22. On separating the two parts of a conductor while an induced charge 
is on it, and then removing both from the influence of the induced charge, 
we gain two charges of electricity without any diminution of the inducing 
charge. We can store or utilise these charges in any way and on replacing 
the two parts of the conductor in position, we shall again obtain an induced 
charge. This again may be utilised or stored, and so on indefinitely, There 
is therefore no limit to the magnitude of the charges which can be obtained 
from a small initial charge by repeating the process of induction 

This principle underlies the action of the Electrophorus. A cake of reidn 
is electrified by friction, and for convenience is placed with ite eiso^fied 
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surface uppermost on a horizontal table. A metal disc is Imld by an insulating 
handle parallel to the cake of resin and at a slight distaneo ahoyi', it. Ihg 
operator then touches the upper surface of the disc with lua linger. When 
the process has reached this stage, the metal disc, the body of the operator 
and the earth itself form one conductor. The negative electricity on the resin 
induces a positive charge on the nearer parts of this conductor—primiinly 
on the metal disc—and a negative charge on the more rcnuitc parts of the 
conductor—the further region of the earth. When the operiUior removes 
his finger, the disc is left insulated and in possession of a iiositive charge. 
As already explained, this charge may he used and the process repeated 
indefinitely. 

In all its essentials, the principle utilised in the generation of electricity 
hy the “ influence machines” of Yoss, Holtz, Wimshurst and others is identical 
with that of the electrophorus. The machines arc arrangtal so tliat by the 
turning of a handle, the various stages of the process arc rcpcattMl cyclically 
time after time. 

23. Electric Equilibrium, Eeturning to the apparattts illiisbratccl in 
fig. 3, p, 16, it is found that if we remove the itulucing charge without 
allowing the conducting rod to come into contact with other (‘oiiductors, 
the charge on the rod disappears gradually as the inducing charge rccc3des, 
positive and negative electricity combining in equal quantities a.ud neutral¬ 
ising one another. This shews that the inducing charge nuist bo aupposed 
to act upon the electricity of the induced charge, iiither than tipon the 
matter of the conductor. Upon the same principle, the various parts of the 
induced charge must be supposed to act directly upon one anoiiher. Moreover, 
in a conductor charged with electricity at rest, there is no reaction bctwcKdn 
matter and electricity tending to prevent the passiigo of ch^ciricity through 
the conductor. For if there were, it would be possible for parts (»f induced 
charge to he retained, after the inducing charge had bemi nunoved, tlu^ ■|)arts 
of the induced charge being retained in position by tludr reaction with the 
matter of the conductor, hfothing of this kind is observe<l to ocanir. We 
conclude then that the elements of electrical charge on a cotuluctor are each 
in equilibrium under the influence solely of the forces exerted l>y iluj remain ing 
elements of charge. 

24. An exception occurs when the electricity is actually at the surface 
of the conductor. Here there is an obvious reaction between mattiir and 
electricity—the reaction which prevents the electricity from leaving the 
surface of the conductor. Clearly this reaction will be normal to the Burfaco, 
so that the forces acting upon the electricity in directions which lie in the 
tangent plane to the surface must be entirely forces from other charges of 
electricity, and these must be in equilibrium. To balance the action of the 
matter on the electricity there must be an equal and opposite reaction of 
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electricity on matter. This, then, will act normally outwards at the surface of 
the conductor. Experimentally it is best put in evidence by the electrification 
of soap-bubbles. A soap-bubble when electrified is observed to expand, the 
normal reaction between electricity and matter at its surface driving the 
surface outwards until equilibrium is reiestablished (see below, § 94). 

26. Also when two conductors of different material are placed in con¬ 
tact, electric phenomena are found to occur which have been explained by 
Helmholtz as the result of the operation of reactions between electricity and 
matter at the surfaces of the conductors. Thus, although electricity can pass 
quite freely over the different parts of the same conductor, it is not strictly 
true to say that electricity can pass freely from one conductor to another of 
different material with which it is in contact. Compared, however, with the 
forces with which we shall in general be dealing in electrostatics, it will be 
legitimate to disregard entirely any forces of the kind just described. We 
shall therefore neglect the difference between the materials of different con¬ 
ductors, so that any number of conductors placed in contact may be regarded 
as a single conductor. 

Theories to explain Electeical Phenomena. 

26. One-fluid Theory, Franklin,, as far back as 1751, tried to include 
all the electrical phenomena with which he was acquainted in one simple 
explanation. He suggested that all these phenomena could be explained by 
supposing the existence of an indestructible ''electric fluid,” which could be 
associated with matter in different degrees. Corresponding to the normal 
state of matter, in which no electrical properties are exhibited, there is 
a definite normal amount of electric fluid.” When a body was charged 
with positive electricity, Franklin explained that there was an excess of 

electric fluid ” above the normal amount, and similarly a charge of negative 
electricity represented a deficiency of electric fluid. The generation of equal 
quantities of positive and negative electricity was now explained: for instance, 
in rubbing two bodies together we simply transfer electric fluid” from one 
to the other. To explain the attractions and repulsions of electrified bodies, 
Franklin supposed that the particles of ordinary matter repelled one another, 
while attracting the ‘^electric fluid.” In the normal state of matter the 
quantities of “electric fluid ” and ordinary matter were just balanced, so that 
there was neither attraction nor repulsion between bodies in the normal state. 
According to a later modification of the theory the attractions just out-balanced 
the repulsions in the normal state, the residual force accounting for gravitation. 

27. Two-fluid Theory, A further attempt to explain electric phenomena 
was made by the two-fluid theory. In this there were three things concerned, 
ordinary matter and two electric fluids—positive and negative. The degree 
of electrification was supposed to be the measure of the excess of positive 

■ ■■' 2 — 
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electricity over negative, or of negative over positive, according to the sign 
of the electrification. The two kinds of electricity attracted and repelled, 
electricities of the same kind repelling, and of opposite kinds attracting, and 
in this way the observed attractions and repulsions of electrified bodies were 
explained without having recourse to systems of forces between electricity 
and ordinary matter. It is, however, obvious that the two-fluid theory was 
too elaborate for the facts. On this theory ordinary matter devoid of both 
kinds of electricity would be physically different from matter possessing 
equal quantities of the two kinds of electricity, although both bodies would 
equally shew an absence of electrification. There is no evidence that it is 
possible to establish any physical difference of this kind between totally 
unelectrified bodies, so that the two-fluid theory must be dismissed as 
explaining more than there is to be explained. 

28. Modern view of Electricity. The two theories which have just been 
mentioned rested on no experimental evidence except such as is required 
to establish the phenomena with which they are directly concerned. The 
modern view of electricity, on the other hand, is based on an enormous mass 
of experimental evidence, to which contributions are made, not only by the 
phenomena of electrostatics, but also by the phenomena of almost every 
branch of physics and chemistry. The modern explanation of electricity is 
found to bear a very close resemblance to the older explanation of the one- 
fluid theory—so much so that it will be convenient to explain the modern 
view of electricity simply by making the appropriate modifications of the 
one-fluid theory. 

We suppose the ‘'electric-fluid” of the one-fluid theory re])lace<l by a 
crowd of small particles—“ electrons,” it will be convenient to call them—all 
(uxactly similar, and each having exactly the same charge of riegative electricity 
permanently attached to it. According to the best recent determinations, the 
amount of this charge is 4*774 x 10“^^ electrostatic units, while the mass of 
each electron is 9*00 x 10”“^ grammes. These determinations, which are due 
to Millikan and Bucherer, are probably accurate to about one part in a thou¬ 
sand. To a lower degree of accuracy the radius of the electron is prol)ably 
about 2 X 10~^^ cms. We can form some conception of the intense concentra¬ 
tion of mass and electrification in the electron by noticing that a gramme of 
electrons, crammed together in cubical piling, would occupy only 7 xlO““ 
ctibic centimetres, while two grammes of electrons placed at a distance of a 
metre apart would repel one another with a force equal to the weight of 
3 X 10®® tons. The electric force of repulsion outweighs the gravitational force 
of attraction in the ratio of 4*2 x 10^® to one. 

A piece of ordinary matter in its unelectrified state contains a certain 
number of electrons of this kind, and this number is just such that two 
pieces of matter each in this state exert no electrical forces on one another— 
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this condition, in fact defines the unelectrified state. A piece of matter appears 
to be charged with negative or positive electricity according as the number of 
negatively-charged electrons it possesses is in excess or defect of the number 
it would possess in its unelectrified state. 

From this it follows that we cannot go on dividing a charge of electricity 
indefinitely—a natural limit is imposed by the charge of one electron, just as 
in chemistry we suppose a natural limit to be imposed on the divisibility of 
matter by the mass of an atom. The modem view of electricity may then be 
justly described as an “atomic” view. And of all the experimental evidence 
which supports this view none is more striking than the circumstance that 
these “atoms” continually reappear in experiments of the most varied kinds, and 
that the atomic charge of electricity appears always to be precisely the same. 

It also follows that in charging a body with electricity we either add to 
or subtract from its mass according as we charge it with negative electricity 
(i.a, add to it a number of electrons), or charge it with positive electricity 
(i. 0 ., remove from it a number of electrons). Since the mass of an electron is 
so minute in comparison with the charge it carries, it will readily be seen 
that the change in its mass is very much too small to be perceptible by any 
methods of measurement which are at our disposal. Maxwell mentions, as 
an example of a body possessing an electric charge large compared with its 
mass, the case of a gramme of gold, which may be beaten into a gold-leaf one 
square metre in area, and can, in this state, hold a charge of 60,000 electro¬ 
static units of negative electricity. The mass of the number of negatively 
electrified electrons necessary to carry this charge will be found, as the result 
of a brief calculation from the data already given, to be about 10“^ grammes. 
The change of weight by electrification is therefore one which it is fiu: beyond 
the power of the most sensitive balance to detect. 

On this view of electricity, the electrons must repel one another, and 
must be attracted by matter which is devoid of electrons, or in which there is 
a deficiency of electrons. The electrons move about freely through conductors, 
but not through insulators. The reactions which, as we have seen, must be 
supposed to occur at the surface of charged conductors between matter” and 
“electricity,” can now be interpreted simply as systems of femes between the 
electrons and the remainder of the matter. Up to a certain extent these 
forces will restrain the electrons from leaving the conductor, but if the electric 
forces acting on the electrons exceed a certain limit, they will overcome the 
forces acting between the electrons and the remainder of the conductor, and 
an electric discharge takes place fiom the sur&ce of the conductor. 

Thus an essential feature of the modem view of electricity is that it 
regards the fiow of electricity as a material flow of charged electrons. Good 
conductois and good insulators are now seen to mean simply substances in 
which the electrons move with extreme ease and extreme difficulty respectively. 
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The law that equal quantities of positive and negative electricity are generated 
simultaneously means that electrons may flow about, but cannot be created 
or annihilated. 

The modern view enables us also to give a simple physical interpretation 
to the phenomenon of induction. A positive charge placed near a conductor 
will attract the electrons in the conductor, and these will flow through the 
conductor towards the charge until electrical equilibrium is established. 
There will be then an excess of negative electrons in the regions near the 
positive charge, and this excess will appear as an induced negative charge. 
The deficiency of electrons in the more remote parts of the conductor will 
appear as an induced positive charge. If the inducing charge is negative, 
the flow of electrons will be in the opposite direction, so that the signs of the 
induced charges will be reversed. In an insulator, no flow of elecbrons can take 
place, so that the phenomenon of electrification by induction does not occur. 

On this view of electricity, negative electricity is essentially different in 
its nature from positive electricity: the difference is something more funda¬ 
mental than a mere difference of sign. Experimental proof of this difference 
is not wanting, e.g,^ a sharply pointed conductor can hold a greater charge of 
positive than of negative electricity before reaching the limit at which a 
discharge begins to take place from its surface. But until we come to those 
parts of electric theory in which the flow of electricity has to be definitely 
regarded as a flow of electrons, this essential difference between positive and 
negative electricity will not appear, and the difference between the two will 
be adequately represented by a difference of sign. 

In the last chapter of the book, it will be explained how recent experi¬ 
mental work has traced this essential difference between positive and negative 
electricity down to its source. We shall see that the positive electricity 
occurs only in the central cores or " nuclei ” of the atom of which matter is 
constituted, while the outer regions of these atoms consist of negatively- 
charged particles, the electrons ” already described. For this reason the 
negative electricity can run about from one atom to another, and even from 
one conductor to another, but the positive electricity necessarily remains per¬ 
manently associated with the same atoms of matter. 

Summary. 

29. It will be useful to conclude the chapter by a summary of the results 
which are arrived at by experiment, independently of all hypotheses as to the 
nature of electricity. 

These have been stated by Maxwell in the form of laws, as follows: 

Law I, The total electrification of a body, or system of bodies, 
remains always the same, except in so far as it receives electrification 
from or gives electrification to other bodies. 
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Law II, When one body electrifies another by conduction, the 
total electrification of the two bodies remains the same; that is, the 
one loses as much positive or gains as much negative electrification as 
the other gains of positive or loses of negative electrification. 

Law III, When electrification is produced by friction, or by any 
other known method, equal quantities of positive and negative electrifi¬ 
cation are produced. 

Definition, The electrostatic unit of electricity is that quantity of 
positive electricity which, when placed at unit distance from an equal 
quantity, repels it with unit of force. 

Law IV, The repulsion between two small bodies charged respect¬ 
ively with e and e' units of electricity is numerically equal to the 
product of the charges divided by the square of the distance. 

These are the forms in which the laws are given by Maxwell. Law I, it 
will be seen, includes II and III. As regards the Definition and Law IV, 
it is necessary to specify the medium in which the small bodies are placed, 
since, as we shall see later, the force is diflferent when the bodies are in air, 
or in a vacuum, or surrounded by other non-conducting media. It is usual 
to assume, for purposes of the Definition and Law IV, that the bodies are in 
air. For strict scientific exactness, we ought further to specify the density, 
the temperature, and the exact chemical composition of the air* Also we 
have seen that when the electricity is not insulated on small bodies, but is 
free to move on conductors, the forces of Law IV must be regarded as acting 
on the charges of electricity themselves. When the electricity is not free to 
move, there is an action and reaction between the electricity and matter, so 
that the forces which really act on the electricity appectr to act on the bodies 
themselves which carry the charges. 
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THE ELECTEOSTATIO EIELD OE FORCE 


Conceptions used in the Stjevet of a Field op Force 


I. The Intensity at a 'point. 


30. The space in the neighbourhood of charges of electricity, considered 
■svith reference to the electric phenomena occurring in this space, is spoken of 
as the electric field. 


A new charge of electricity, placed at any point 0 in an electric field, 
■will experience attractions or repulsions from all the charges in the fiield. 
The introduction of a new charge will in general disturb the arrangement 
of the charges on all the conductors in the field by a process of induction. 
If, however, the nm charge is supposed to be infinitesimal, the effects of 
induction -will he negligible, so that the forces acting on the now charge may 
he supposed to arise from the charges of the original field. 

Let us suppose that we introduce an infinitesimal charge e on an infinitely 
small conductor. Any charge Si in the field at a distance Tj from the point 0 
will repel the charge with a force The charge e will experience a 

similar repulsion from every charge in the field, so that each repulsion will he 
proportional to e. 


The resultant of these forces, obtained by the usual rules for the com¬ 
position of forces, will be a force proportional to e—say a force Ee in some 
direction OP. We define the eUctiic intensity at 0 to bo a force of which 
the magnitude is R, and the direction is OP. Thus 

The electric intensity at any point is given, in magnitude and direction, by 
e forever unit charge which would act on a charged particle placed at this 
point, the charge on the particle being supposed so small that the distribution 
of eleotnaty on the conductors in thsfieU is not affected by its presence. 

Dernianp-nt-^fi^ii defined in this way, depends only on the 

or 1 1 1 charge, or the size, 

or even the existence of the small conductor which has been used to explain 
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the meaning of the electric intensity. There will be a definite ititt^nBity at 
every point of the electric field, quite independently of the preserxc<^ Binall 
charged bodies. 

A small charged body might, however, conveniently be used fox" exploring 
the electric field and determining experimentally the direction of olectric 
intensity at any point in the field. For if we suppose the body" carrying a 
charge e to be held by an insulating thread, both the body and tb.rea<l being 
so light that their weights may be neglected, then clearly all "bb-O forctis 
acting on the charged body may be reduced to two:— 

(i) A force iJe in the direction of the electric intensity th© point 
occupied by e, 

(ii) the tension of the thread acting along the thread* 

For equilibrium these two forces must be equal and opposite. the 

direction of the intensity at the point occupied by the small charg’d! V>otly is 
obtained at once by producing the direction of the thread through cliarged 
body. And if we tie the other end of the thread to a delicate spring balance, 
we can measure the tension of the spring, and since this is numerieixily equal 
to iJe, we should be able to determine JS if e were known. We might in 
this way determine the magnitude and direction of the electric int^ensity at 
any point in the field. 

In a similar way, a float at the end of a flshing-line might be used to deiXJ*rmine the 
strength and direction of the current at any point on a small lake. And, just with the 
electric intensity, wo should only get the true direction of the current by su;|>ironing the 
float to be of infinitesimal size. We could not imagine the direction of tbd current 
obtained by anchoring a battleship in the lake, because the presence of the i»bip would 
disturb the whole system of currents. 

IL Lines of Force, 

31. Let us start at any point 0 in the electric field, and mov€> a «hort 
distance OP in the direction of the electric intensity at 0. Starting frtnn P 
let us move a short distance PQ in the direction of the intensity at P, 



and so on. In this way we obtain a broken path OPQP..., formed of 
a number of small rectilinear elements. Let us now pass to the limiting 
case in which each of the elements OP, PQ, QP, ... is infinitelyr small 
The broken path becomes a continuous curve, and it has the property that 
at every point on it the electric intensity is in the direction of the tangent 
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fco the curve at that point. Such a curve is called a Line of Force, 
may therefore define a line of force as follows:— 

A line of force is a curve in the electric field, such that the tangent at 
point is in the direction of the electric intensity at that point. 

If we suppose the motion of a charged particle to be so much retarded by fric 
resistance that it cannot acquire any appreciable momentum, then a charged parti< 
free in the electric field would trace out a line of force. In the same way, we shoul< 
lines of current on the surface of a lake, such that the tangent to a line of current, 
point coincided with the direction of the current, and a small float set free on th 
would describe a current-line. 

32. The resultant of a number of known forces has a definite dire 
so that there is a single direction for the electric intensity at every po 
the field. It follows that two lines of force can never intersect; for if 
did there would he two directions for the electric intensity at the po 
intersection (namely, the two tangents to the lines of force at this poi 
that the resultant of a number of known forces would be acting ii 
directions at once. An exception occurs, as we shall see, when the resi 
intensity vanishes at any point. 

The intensity R may be regarded as compounded of three comp( 
X, y, Z, parallel to three rectangular axes Ox, Oy, Oz. 

The magnitude of the electric intensity is then given by 

and the direction cosines of its direction are 

X Y Z 
B' E' 

These, therefore, are also the direction cosines of the tangent at 
to the line of force through the point. The differential equation 
system of lines of force is accordingly 

dx _dy _dz 

III. The Potential. 

33. In moving the small test-charge e about in the field, we may 
have to do work against electric forces, or we may find that these 
will do work for us. A small charged particle which has been plac< 
point 0 in the electric field may be regarded as a store of energ 
energy being equal to the work (positive or negative) which has bee 
in taking the charge to 0 in opposition to the repulsions and attrac: 
the field. The energy can be reclaimed by allowing the particle to 
its path. Assume the charge on the moving particle to be so smj 
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31 - 33 ] 

the distribution of electricity on the conductors in the field is not affected 
by it. Then the work done in bringing the charge € to a point 0 is pro¬ 
portional to e, and may be taken to be Fe. The amount of work done will 
of course depend on the position from which the charged particle started. 
It is convenient, in measuring Fe, to suppose that the particle started at a 
point outside the field altogether, i.e. from a point so fer removed from all 
the charges of the field that their effect at this point is inappreciable—for 
brevity, we may say the point at infinity. We now define F to be the 
potential at the point 0. Thus 

The potential at any point in the field is the work per unit charge which 
has to he done on a charged particle to bring it to that point, the charge on the 
pa/rticle being supposed so small that the distribution of electricity on iJie 
conductors in the Jield is not affected by its presence. 

In moving the small charge e from a?. ?/, z to cc + dx, y + dyyZ + dZfYre 
shall have to perform an amount of work 

— (Xdx + Ydy + Zdz) e, 

so that in bringing the charge e into position at x, y, z from outside the field 
altogether, we do an amount of work 

— 6 J [Xdx -h Ydy + Zdz), 

where the integral is taken along the path followed by e. 

Denoting the work done on the charge e in bringing it to any point 
X, y, z hx the electric field by Fs, we clearly have 

+ Fdy + Zdz) .. (6). 

Jen 

giving a mathematical expression for the potential at the point x, y, z. 

The same result can be put in a different form. If d$ is any element of 
the path, and if the intensity M at the extremity of this element makes an 
angle 0 with ds, then the component of the force acting on e when moving 
along ds, resolved in the direction of motion of e, is Me cob 0, The work 
done in moving e along the element ds is accordingly 

— Me COB 0ds, 

so that the whole work in bringing e from infinity to a?, y, is 

— el 22 COS Sds, 

and since lihis is equal, by definition, to Fe, we must have 

F—- f ’ 22 cos ... *0)' 
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We see at once that the two expressions (6) and (7) just obtained for V 
are identical, on noticing that 6 is the angle between two lines of which the 
direction cosines are respectively 


We therefore have 


X 

R’ 


Y 

R' 


cos 6 = 


Z j dx 

R Tb’ 
X^ 

R ds '^Rds 


dy dz 
ds^ Ts' 

Z dz 
'^Rds’ 


SO that jB cos 6ds = Xdx + Ydy + Zdz, 

and the identity of the two expressions hecomes obvious. 


If the Theorem of the Conservation of Energy is true in the Electro¬ 
static Field, the work done in bringing a small charge e from infinity to any 
point P must be the same whatever path to P we choose. For if the 
amounts of work were different on two different paths, let these amounts 
be T5>e and and let the former be the greater. Then by taking the 
charge from P to infinity by the former path and bringing it back by the 
latter, we should gain an amount of work (Vp ~ Vp) e, which would be 
contrary to the Conservation of Energy. Thus Vp and Vp must be equal, 
and the potential at P is the same, no matter by what path we reach P. 
The potential at P will accordingly depend only on the coordinates x, y, z 
of P. 


As soon as we introduce the special law of the inverse square, we shall 
find that the potential must be a single-valued function of x, y, z, as a 
consequence of this law (§ 39), and hence shall be able to prove that the 
Theorem of Conservation of Energy is true in an Electrostatic field. For 
the moment, however, we assume this. 


34. Let us denote by W the work done in moving a charge e from P 
to Q. In bringing the charge .from infinity to P, we do an amount of work 



Fia. 6. 


which by definition is equal to e where Vp denotes the value of V at the 
point P. Hence in taking it from infinity to Q, we do a total amount of 
work Vp e-jrW^ This, however, is also equal by definition to Hence 

we have 


or 


Vpe^ 1F = Fq6, 
W^iV^^Vp)e 


( 8 ). 
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36 . Definition. A surface in the electric field such that at every point 
on it the potential has the same value, is called an Eqwipotential Surface. 

In discussing the phenomena of the electrostatic field, it is convenient to think of the 
whole field as mapped out by systems of equipotential surfaces and lines of force,' just as 
in geography we think of the earth^s surface as divided up by parallels of latitude and of 
longitude. A more exact parallel is obtained if we think of the earth’s surface as mapped 
out by ‘‘contour-lines’* of equal height above sea-level, and by lines of greatest slope. 
These reproduce all the properties of equipotentials and lines of force, for in point of fact 
they are actual equipotentials and lines of force for the gravitational field of force. 

Theorem. Equipotential surfaces cut lines of force at right angles. 

Let P be any point in the electric field, and let Q be an adjacent point 
on the same equipotential as P. Then, by definition, Vjp = Vq, so that by 
equation (8) W = 0, W being the amount of work done in moving a charge e 
from P to Q. If jB is the intensity at Q, and 0 the angle which its direction 
makes with QP, the amount of this work must be — Ee cos 6 x PQ, so that 

Re cos 5 = 0. 

Hence cos ^ = 0, so that the line of force cuts the equipotential at right 
angles. As in a former theorem, an exception has to be made in favour of 
the case in which jR = 0. 


36. Instead of P, Q being on the same equipotential, let them now be 
on a line parallel to the axis of as, their coordinates being as, y, z and das, 
y, z respectively. In moving the charge e from P to Q the work done is 
•-Xedx, and by equation (8) it is also T5>)e. Hence 

— XcZa? = — T5). 

Since Q and P are adjacent, we have, from the definition of a differential 
coefficient, 

dx dx ^ 

hence we have the relations 




^ TT_ 9r 

9^’ ay’ 


-(9), 


results which are of course obvious on differentiating equation (6) with 
respect to x, y and z respectively. 

Similarly, if we imagine P, Q to be two points on the same line of force 
we obtain 


. a 




where denotes differentiation along a line of force. Since R is necessarily 


. . . dV. 

positive, it follows that is negative, i.e. Y decreases as s increases, or the 
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intensity is in the direction of V decreasing. Thus the lines of force run 
from higher to lower values of F, and, as we have already seen, cut all 
equipotentials at right angles. 

37. At a point which is occupied by conducting material, the electric 
charges, as has already been said, must be in equilibrium under the action of 
the forces from all the other charges in the field. The resultant force from 
all these charges on any element of charge e is however Be, so that we must 
have J2 = 0. Hence X = F == .2^ = D, so that 

dw dy dz 

In other words, F must be constant throughout a conductor for electro¬ 
static equilibrium to be possible. And in particular the surface of a 
conductor must be an equipotential surface, or part of one. The equi- 
potential of which the surface of a conductor is part has the peculiarity 
of being three-dimensional instead of two-dimensional, for it occupies the 
whole interior as well as the surface of the conductor. 

In the same way, in considering the analogous arrangement of contour-lines and lines 
of greatest slope on a map of the earth’s surface, we find that the edge of a lake or sea 
must be a contour-line, but that in strictness this particular contour must be regarded as 
two-dimensional rather than one-dimensional, since it coincides with the whole surface of 
the lake or sea. 

If V is not constant in any conductor, the intensity is in the direction of 
V decreasing. Hence positive electricity tends to flow in the direction of F 
decreasing, and negative electricity in the direction of F increasing. If two 
conductors in which the potential has different values are joined by a third 
conductor, the intensity in the third conductor will he in direction from 
the conductor at higher potential to that at lower potential. Electricity will 
flow through this conductor, and will continue to flow until the redistribution 
of potential caused by the transfer of this electricity is such that the potential 
is the same at all points of the conductors, which may now be regarded as 
forming one single conductor. 

Thus although the potential has been defined only with reference to 
single points, it is possible to speak of the potential of a whole conductor. 
In fact, the mathematical expression of the condition that equilibrium shall 
be possible for a given system of charges is simply that the potential shall 
be constant throughout each conductor. And when electric contact is 
established between, two conductors, either by joining them by a wire or by 
other means, the new condition for equilibrium which is made necessary by 
the new physical condition introduced, is simply that the potentials of the 
two conductors shall be equal. 
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The earth is a conductor, and is therefore at the same potential through¬ 
out, In all practical applications of electrostatics, it will be legitimate to 
regard the potential of the earth as zero, a distant point on the earth’s 
surface replacing the imaginary point at infinity, with reference to which 
potentials have so far been measured. Thus any conductor can be reduced 
to potential zero by joining it by a metallic wire to the earth. 


Mathematical expbessions of the Law of the Inverse Square. 

L Values of Potential and Intensity, 

38, We now discuss the values of the potential and components of 
electric intensity when the space between the conductors is air, so that 
the electric forces are determined by Coulomb’s Law. 

If we have a single point charge e^ at a point P, the value of iJ, the 
resultant intensity at any point 0, is 

ei 

PQ2> 

and its direction is that of PO. Hence if 0 is the angle between OP and 



00\ the line joining 0 to an adjacent point O', the work done in moving a 
charge e from 0 to 0' 

= eiJ cos 0.00' 

=^eIt(0P-^0'P) 

= — eRdr, 


where OP « r, O'P = ?• -f- dr. Hence the work done against the repulsion 
of the charge e^ in bringing e from infinity to 0' by any path is 


where = O'P. 




rsCKJ? 


Edr 








eOi 

n 


If there are other charges e,, ... the work done against all the 
repulsions in bringing a charge e to 0' will be the sum of tej^ms such as the 
above, say 
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where r^, r^, ... are the distances from O' to e^, e^, so that by definition 

7 = !! + ^+!= +.(10). 

J'l r-2 rs 

39. It is now clear that the potential’at any point depends only on the 
coordinates of the point, so that the work done in bringing a small charge 
from infinity to a point P is always the same, no matter what path we 
choose, the result assumed in § 33. 

It follows that we cannot alter the amount of energy in the field by 
moving charges about in such a way that the final state of the field is the 
same as the original state. In other words, the Conservation of Energy is 
true of the Electrostatic Field. 


40. Analytically, let us suppose that the charge is at Xi, yu Zi] at 
yj, z^\ and so on. The repulsion on a small charge e at x, y, z resulting 
from the presence of Ci at x-^, y-i, is 

___ 

{x - x^f + {y- y-if + {z- z-,Y 

and the direction-cosines of the direction in which this force acts on the 
charge e, are 

_^ _ y-Vx _^ 

[(^B -xf + {y- y,)“ + (^^ - ’ [(® - + (2/ - + i^~ ’ 

Hence the component parallel to the axis of x is 

_ ei€ {x — a?i) _ 

{{x - x^y + (2/ - yiT 4- (2^ - ziyf^ 

By adding all such components, we obtain as the component of the 
electric intensity at x^ y, 

X = 2; 


gp {x - X^f 


[(x ~ x^y 4- (y - yiY 4 {z - 
and there are similar equations for T and Z. 

We have as the value of V at x, y, by equation (6), 

y = - p"''* (^xdx + Ydy + Zdz) 

J QO 

— — ^ Sgi {{x x^ dx 4 (y ~ yi) dy 4 — ^i) dz] 

^(^a; - Xi)^ ■+{y - y^y + {z - Zif]^ 

= y_ ^ __ 

[{x - xf +{y- yf + {z- 

giving the same result as equation (10), 


.( 11 ), 
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41. If the electric distribution is not confined to points, we can imagine 
it divided into small elements which may be treated as point charges. For 
instance if the electricity is spread throughout a volume, let the charge on 
any element of volume dx'dyfdsf be pda'dy'dz' so that p may be spoken of as 
the " density ” of electricity at a/, y\ Then in formula (11) we can replace 
Cl by pda/dy'djif', and iUi, yi, sii, by a/, y\ z\ Instead of summing the charges 
... we of course integrate pdxdy^dz* through all those parts of the space 
which contain electrical charges. In this way we obtain 

p (a? — a/) dxd'i/dz* 


and 




pdafdy'd/ 


etc., 


[(x - xy + (y - + (-sf - ’ 


These equations are one form of mathematical expression of the law of 
the inverse square of the distance. An attempt to perform the integration, 
in even a few simple cases, will speedily convince the student that the form 
is not one which lends itself to rapid progress, A second form of mathe¬ 
matical expression of the law of the inverse square is supplied by a Theorem 
of Gauss which we shall now prove, and it is this expression of the law which 
will form the basis of our development of electrostatical theory. 


II. Gauss' Theorem. 


42. Thborbm. If any closed surface is taken in the electric field, and 
if H denotes the component of the electric intensity at any point of this surface 
m the direction of the ovinzard normal, then 


jjNdS=4nrI!, 

where the integration esctesids ovet^ the whole of the surface, md E is the total 
charge enclosed hy the surface. 

Let us suppose the charges in the field, both inside and outside the closed 
surface, to be e^ at !(, Ca at and so on. The intensity at any point is 
the resultant of the intensities due to the charges separately, so that at any 
point of the surface, we may write 

+ .( 12 ), 

where Ei, JT,,... are the normal components of intensity due to e ^,... 
separately. 


Instead of attempting to calculate directly, we shall calculate 

separately the values of JJjIidS, JJjIadS, .... The value of jjjIdS will, 
by equation (12), be the sum of these integrals. 


j. 
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Let us tate any small element dS of the closed surface in the neighbour¬ 
hood of a point Q on the surface and join each point of its boundary to the 
point 5. Let the small cone so formed cut off an element of area da torn 



a sphere dra-wn through Q with i? as centre, and an element of area da torn 
a sphere of unit radius drawn about as centre. Let the normal to the 
closed surface at Q in the direction away from make an angle 6 with 

The intensity at Q due to the charge Bi at is in the direcfcio» 

P,Q, so that the component of the intensity along the normal to the surface 
in the direction away from i? is 



The contribution to JjNidiS from the element of surface is accordingly 

4 -^2 cos ^dS, 

the + or - sign being taken, according as the normal at Q in the direction 
away from ^ is the outward or inward normal to the surface, 

Now cos 6 dS is equal to dcr, the projection of dS on the sphere througli Q 
haying as centre, for the two normals to dS and da- are inclined at mm 
angle 9, Also dc-^^IlQ^dcio. For da, d(o are the areas cut off by the satue 
cone on spheres of radii P^Q and unity respectively. Hence 

^ccldS-^.e^d.. 

If P is inside the closed surface, a line from P to any point on the unit 
sphere surrounding 2? may either cut the closed surface only once as at 
Q (fig. 8)—in which case the normal to the surface at Q in the direction 
away from P is the outward normal to the surface—or it may cut three, 
times, as at Q', Q", Q "—in which case two of the normals away from P (those 
at Q', Q!" in fig. 8) are outward normals to the surface, while the third normal 
away from 2> (that at Q" in the figure) is an inward normal—or it may 
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cut five, seven, or any odd number of times. Thus a cone through a small 
element of area dco on a unit sphere about J? may cut the closed surface any 
odd number of times. However many times it cuts, the first small area cut 

off will contribute eid(o to fljV^dS, the second and third small areas if they 



occur will contribute — and +eid 0 respectively, the fourth and fifth if 
they occur will contribute -eido) and respectively, and so on. The 

total contribution from the cone surrounding dco is, in every case, ^e^dco. 



Summing over all cones which can be drawn in this way through J? we obtain 
the whole value of JJjVidS, which is thus seen to be simply Si multiplied by 
the total surface area of the unit sphere round i?, and therefore 47rei, 


3—2 
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On the other hand if is outside the closed surface, as in fig. 9, the 
cone through any element of area dto on the unit sphere may either not cut 
the closed surface at all, or may cut twice, or four, six or any even number 
of times. If the cone through doa intersects the surface at all, the first pair 
of elements of surface which are cut off by the cone contribute — Cidm and 

+ eid(d respectively to jj N^dS. The second pair, if they occur, make a similar 

contribution and so on. In every case the total contribution from any small 
cone through J? is nil By summing over all such cones we shall include 
the contributions from all parts of the closed surface, so that if i? is outside 

the surface jj^idS is equal to zero. 

We have now seen that j'JjiidS is equal to 47rei when the charge ei is 

inside the closed surface, and is equal to zero when the charge ei is outside 
the closed surface. Hence 


jfclS=JfclS + lfdS +... 

= 47r X (the sum of all the charges inside the surface) 


= 47rjE', 


which proves the theorem. 


Obviously the theorem is true also when there is a continuous distribution 
of electricity in addition to a number of point charges. For clearly we can 
divide up the continuous distribution into a number of small elements and 
treat each as a point charge. 

dV 

Since W, the normal component of intensity, is equal by § 36 to — y-* , 


where denotes differentiation along the outward normal, it appears that# 
we can also express Gauss’ Theorem in the form 


// 


^(Z;S=-~47rJ?. 

on 


Gauss’ theorem forms the most convenient method at our disposal, of 
expressing the law of the inverse square. 

We can obtain a preliminary conception of the physical meaning under¬ 
lying the theorem by noticing that if the surface contains no charge at all, 
the theorem expresses that the average normal intensity is nil If there m 
a negative charge inside the surface, the theorem shews that the average 
normal intensity is negative, so that a positively charged particle placed mt 
a point on the imaginary surface will be hkely to experience an attraction be 
the interior of the surface rather than a repulsion away from it, and vioi 
versd if the surface contains a positive charge. 
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GausB^ Theorem 
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Corollaries to Gauss* Theorem. 

43. Theorem. If a closed surface he drawn, such that ever^ point 07 i it 
is occupied hy conducting material, the total charge inside it is nil. 

We have seen that at any point occupied by conducting material, the 
electric intensity must vanish. Hence at every point of the closed surface, 

0, so that JJiVd/Sf = 0, and therefore, by Gauss’ Theorem, the total charge 

inside the closed surface must vanish. 

The two following special cases of this theorem are of the greatest 
importance. 

44. Theorem. There is no charge at any point which is occupied hy con- 
ducting material, unless this point is on the surface of a conductor. 

For if the point is not on the surface, it will be possible to surround the 
point by a small sphere, such that every point of this sphere is inside the 
conductor. By the preceding theorem the charge inside this sphere is nil, 
hence there is no charge at the point in question. 

This theorem is often stated by saying:— 

The charge of a conductor resides on its surface. 

46. Theorem. If we have a hollow closed conductor, cmd place any 
number of charged bodies inside it, the charge on its inner surface will he equal 
in magnitude hut opposite in sign, to the total charge on the bodies inside. 

For we can draw a closed surface entirely inside the material of the 
conductor, and by the theorem of § 43, the whole charge inside this surface 
must be nil. This whole charge is, however, the sum of (i) the charge on the 
inner surface of the conductor, and (ii) the charges on the bodies inside the 
conductor. Hence these two must be equal and opposite. 

This result explains the property of the electroscope which led us to the 
conception of a definite quantity of electricity. The vessel placed on the 
plate of the electroscope formed a hollow closed conductor. The charge on 
the inner surface of this conductor, we now see, must be equal and opposite 
to the total charge inside, and since the total charge on this conductor is nil, 
the charge on its outer surface must be equal and opposite to that on the 
inner surface, and therefore exactly equal to the sum of the charges placed 
inside, independently of the position of these charges. 

The Cavendish Proof of the Law of the Inverse Square. 

46. We have deduced from the law of the inverse square, that the 
charge inside a closed conductor is zero. We shall now shew that the 
converse theorem is also true. Hence, in the known fact, revealed by the 
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observations of Cavendish and Maxwell, that the charge inside a closed 
conductor is zero, we have experimental proof of the law of the inverse 
square which admits of much greater accuracy than the experimental proof 
of Coulomb. 

The theorem that if there is no charge inside a spherical conductor the 
law of force must be that of the inverse square is due to Laplace. We need 
consider this converse theorem only in its application to a spherical conductor, 
this being the actual form of conductor used by Cavendish. The apparatus 
illustrated in fig. 10 is not that used by Cavendish, but is an improved 
form designed by Maxwell, who repeated Cavendish’s experiment in a more 
delicate form. 

Two spherical shells are fixed by a ring of ebonite so as to be concentric 
with one another, and insulated from one anotlier. 
Electrical contact can he established between the two 
by letting down the small trap-door B through which 
a wire passes, the wire being of such a length as just 
to establish contact when the trap-door is closed. The 
A experiment is conducted by electrifying the outer 
shell, opening the trap-door by an insulating tlxread 
without discharging the conductor, afterwards dis¬ 
charging the outer conductor and testing whether any 
charge is to be found on the inner shell by placing it 
in electrical contact with a delicate electroscope by 
means of a conducting wire inserted through the trap¬ 
door. It is found that there are no traces of a charge 
on the inner sphere. 

47. Suppose we start to find the law of electric 
force such that there shall be no charge on the inner 
sphere. Let us assume a law of force such that the repulsion between two 

charges e, / at distance r apart is ee'<)>ir). The potential, calculated m 
explained in § 33, is 

^00 

tej^^(r)dr . 

where the summation extends over all the charges in the field. 

Let us calculate the potential at a point inside the sphere due to a charge 
B spread entirely over the surface of the sphere. If the sphere is of radius a, 
the area of its surface is so that the amount of charge per unit area is 
A/47ra“, and the expression for the potential becomes 

^ (i, sin dded4> .(14), 

the summation of expression (13) being now replaced by an integration which 
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extends over the whole sphere. In this expression r is the distance from the 
point at which the potential is evaluated, to the element a^smdddd<p of 
spherical surface. 


If we agree to evaluate the potential at a point situated on the axis ^=0 
at a distance c from the centre, we may write 

r® == -f c® — 2ac cos 9. 

Since o is a constant, we obtain as the relation between dr and dd, by 
differentiation of this last equation, 

rdr = ac sin 6d9 .(15). 

If we integrate expression (14) with respect to the limits being of 
course and ^ = 27r, we obtain 


^(r)d7^ sin 0d9f 

or, on changing the variable from 0 to r, by the help of relation (15) 

If we introduce a new function /(r), defined by 
/(^) = /(J ^ (r) dr^ rdr, 
we obtain as the value of F, 


'P' = ^ {/(« + c) -/(a - c)}. 


If the inner and outer spheres are in electrical contact, their potentials 
are the same; and if, as experiment shews to be the case, there is no charge 
on the inner sphere, then the whole potential must be that just found. This 
expression must, accordingly, have the same value whether c represents the 
radius of the outer sphere or that of the inner. Since this is true whatever 
the radius of the inner sphere may be, the expression must be the same for 
all values of c. We must accordingly have 

=:/(a + c) -f(a - cl 


where F is the same for all values of c. Differentiating this equation twice 
with respect to c, we obtain 

0=f''(a + c) -f"(a-cl 

Since by definition,/(r) depends only on the law of force, and not on a or Oy 
it follows from the relation 

. f'{a + c)^f"(a-cl 
that (r) must be a constant, say G. 
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Hence f(r) = A + Br-^ I Gr^, 

and by definition f(r) = ' 

so that on equating the two values of/" (r), 

£ ^ Cr==r f <f> (r) dr. 


Therefore 


fcj>{r)i 

J r 




SO that the law of force is that of the inverse square. 

48. Maxwell has examined what charge would be produced on the iTuu^r 
sphere if, instead of the law of force being accurately B/r*\ it were of the 
form where q is some small quantity. In this way he found ihnt* ii' q 

were even so great as charge on the inner sphere would Irnvc ber*u 

too great to escape observation. As we have seen, the limit which Cavendi.sli 
was able to assign to q was 

It may be urged that the form is not a sufficiently gemmi] 

law of force to assume. To this Maxwell has replied that it is the most 
general law under which conductors which are of different sizes but gciointitri- 
cally similar can be electrified similarly, while experiment shews that in point 
of fact geometrically similar conductors are electrified similarly. We may 
say then with confidence that the error in the law of the inverse siinart% if 
any, is extremely small. It should, however, be clearly luulerstood that 
experiment has only proved the law B/r^ for values of r which are great 
enough to admit of observation. The law of force between two electric 
charges which are at very small distances from one another still remains 
entirely unknown to us. 


There is still 


Tm. 11. 


The Equations of Poisson and Laplace, 

ill a third way of expressing the law of the inverse 
square, and this can be deduced most readily fr<nn 
Gauss’ Theorem. 

Let us examine the small rectangular pa^ralleb 
epiped, of yolnme dwdydz, which is bounded by 
the six plane faces 

_ We shall suppose that this element does not con- 

® tain any point charges of electricity, or part of 
any charged surface, but for the sake of generality 
we shall suppose that the whole space is charged 






47-49] Equations of Laplace and 

with a continuous distribution of electricity, the volu^ne-density of electrifi¬ 
cation in the neighbourhood of the small element tinder consideration being 
p. The whole charge contained by the element of volume is accordingly 
pdxdydz, so that Gauss’ Theorem assumes the fonm 

JjmS = A^pdxdydz .6>- 

The surface integral is the sum of six contributions, one from each face of 
the parallelepiped. The contribution from that face which lies in the plane 
« = ^ —is equal to dydz^ the area of the face^ multiplied by the mean 
value of N over this face. To a sufficient approximation, this may be 
supposed to be the value of N at the centre of blae face, ie. at the point 
f], and this again may be written 

so that the contribution to fflidS from this face is 


Similarly the contribution from the opposite face is 

-dydz(^^) 

'i + idx,r,,^ 

the sign being different because the outward normal is now the positive axis 
of X, whereas formerly it was the negative axis. The sum of the contributions 
from the two faces perpendicular to the axis of x is therefore 

. 




l + Pa?, 7!,^ 




The expression inside curled brackets is the increment in the function 

.. .3 fdV\ 


when X undergoes a small increment dx. This wre know is dx g- 
that expression (17) can be put in the form 

d^V 

— dxdydz. 


The whole value of JJjVdS is accordingly 


V 3^ dy^ 3^^. 

and equation (16) now assumes the form 

d^v d^v d^v 


dxdydz. 






(18). 
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This is known as Poisson’s Equation; clearly if we know the vain© oi the 
potential at every point, it enables us to find the charges by which this 
potential is produced. 

60. In free space, where there are no electric charges, the equation 
assumes the form 


^ ^ ^ 

dx^ 0 ^^ dz^ 


,(19X 


and this is known as Laplace’s Equation. We shall denote the operator 


^ ^ ^ 

dx‘^ d'lf' 

by V^, so that Laplace’s equation may be written in the abbreviateci form 

V2F=0...(20). 


Equations (18) and (20) express the same fact as Gauss’ Theorem, but 
express it in the form of a differential equation. Equation (20) shews that 
in a region in which no charges exist, the potential satisfies a differential 
equation which is independent of the charges outside this region by which 
the potential is produced. It will easily be verified by direct differentiation 
that the value of V given in equation (10) is a solution of eqimtioxi (20). 

We can obtain an idea of the physical meaning of this differential 
equation as follows. 


Let us take any point 0 and construct a sphere of radius r about this 
point. The mean value of V averaged over the surface of the spheu'o m 




■where r, 0, ^ are polar coordinates, having 0 as origi'n. If we change the 
radius of this sphere from r to r + dr, the rate of change of V ia 


dr 




1 

47rr^ 


// 


dr 


dS 


= 0, by Gauss’ Theorem, 

shewing thatj^is independent of the radius r of the sphere. Taking r = 0. 
the value of V is seen, to be equal to the potential at the origin O. 

This gives the following interpretation of the differential equation: 

V varies from point to point in such a way that the average value of V 
taken over any sphere surrounding any point 0 is equal to the value of V at O. 
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Deductions from Law of Inverse Square. 

61. Theorem. The potential cannot have a maximum or a minimum 
value at any point in space which is not occupied by an electric charge. 

For if the potential is to be a maximum at any point 0, the potential at 
every point on a sphere of small radius r surrounding 0 must be less than 
that at 0. Hence the average value of the potential on a small sphere 
surrounding 0 must be less than the value at 0, a result in opposition to 
that of the last section. 

A similar proof shews that the value of V cannot be a minimum. 


52. A second proof of this theorem is obtained at once from Laplace’s 
equation. Regarding V simply as a function of x, y, z, a necessary condition 

9^7 

for 7 to have a maximum value at any point is that ^and shall 

each be negative at the point in question, a condition which is inconsistent 
with Laplace’s equation 

dx^ dy'^ dz^ 

So also for F to be a minimum, the three differential coefficients would 
have to be all positive, and this again would be inconsistent with Laplace’s 
equation. 

53. If 7 is a maximum at any point 0, which as we have just seen 

97 

must be occupied by an electric charge, then the value of must be 

f r9 7 

negative as we cross a sphere of small radius r. Thus JJ dS is negative 

where the integration is taken over a small sphere surrounding 0, and by 
Gauss’ Theorem the value of the surface integral is - 49re, where e is the 
total charge inside the sphere. Thus e must be positive, and similarly if F 
is a minimum, e must be negative. Thus: 

If V is a maximum at any point, the point must he occupied by a positive 
charge, and if V is a minimum at any point, the point must he occupied hy a 
negative chairge.- 


54 We have seen (§ 36) that in moving along a line of force we are 
moving, at every point, from higher to lower potential, so that the potential 
continually decreases as we move along a line of force. Hence a line of 
force can end only at a point at which the potential is a minimum, and 
similarly by tracing a line of force backwards, we see that it can begin only 
at a point of which the potential is a maximum. Combining this result 
with that of the previous theorem, it follows that: 

Lines of force can hegm only on positive charges^ and can end only on 
negative charges. 
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It is of course possible for a line of force to begin on a positive charge, 
and go to infinity, the potential decreasing all the way, in which case the 
line of force has, strictly speaking, no end at all. So also, a line of force may 
come from infinity, and end on a negative charge. 

Obviously a line of force cannot begin and end on the same conductor, 
for if it did so, the potential at its two ends would be the same. Hence there 
can be no-lines of force in the interior of a hollow conductor which contains 
no charges; consequently there can be no charges on its inner surface. 


Tubes of Force. 

55. Let us select any small area dS in the field, and let us draw the 
lines of force through every point of the boundary of this small area. If 
dS is taken sufficiently small, we can suppose the electric intensity to be the 
same in magnitude and direction at every point of dS, so that the directions 
of the lines of force at all the points on the boundary will be approximately 
all parallel. By drawing the lines of force, then, we shall obtain a tubular” 
surface—a surface such that in the neighbourhood of any point the 
surface may be regarded as cylindrical. The surface obtained in this way 
is called a tube of force.” A normal cross-section of a “ tube of force ” is a 
section which cuts all the lines of force through its boundary at right angles. 
It therefore forms part of an equipotential surface. 


56. Theorem. If coi, ct )2 he the areas of two normal cross-sections of the 
same tube offeree, and Ei, the inteixsities at these sections, then 

E/xtOi ^ EijiCo^* 

Consider the closed surface formed by the two cross-sections of areas 

(Oi, 0 ) 2 , and of the part of the tube of force 
joining them. There is no charge inside tliis 

surface, so that by Gauss’ theorem, 

If the direction of the lines of force is from 
coi to 0 ) 2 , then the outward normal intensity 
over 0)2 is so that the contribution from this 
area to the surface integral is EsO)^. So also 
over Q)i the outward normal intensity is — Ei, so that coi gives a contribution 
— Eicwi. Over the rest of the surface, the outward normal is perpendicular to 
the electric intensity, so that iV”=0, and this part of the surface contributes 



nothing Jj 


I FdS, The whole value of this, integral, then, is 
and since this, as we have seen, must vanish, the theorem is proved. 
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67. Coulomb’s Law. If R is the outwo/rd intensity at a 'point just 
outside a conductor, then R = 4ma‘, where a is the surface density of electri¬ 
fication an the conductor^ 

We have already seen that the whole electrification of a conductor must 
reside on the surface. Therefore we no longer deal with a volume density 
of electrification />, such that the charge in the element of volume dxdydz is 
p dadyde, hut with a surface-density of electrification or such that the charge 
on an element dS of the surfeice of the conductor is adS* 

The surface of the conductor, as we have seen, is an equipotential, so that 
by the theorem of p. 29, the intensity is in a direction normal to the 
surface. Let us draw perpendiculars to the surface at every 
point on the boundary of a small element of area dS, these per¬ 
pendiculars each extending a small distance into the conductor 
in one direction and a small distance away from the conductor 
in the other direction. We can close the cylindrical surface so 
formed, by two small plane areas, each equal and parallel to the 
original element of area dS- Let us now apply Gauss’ Theorem 
to this closed surface. The normal intensity is zero over every 
part of this surface except over the cap of area d8 which is 
outside the conductor. Over this cap the outward normal in¬ 
tensity is R, so that the value of the sur&ce integral of normal 
intensity taken over the closed surface^ consists of the single term BdS. 
The total charge inside the surface is crdS, so that by Gauss’ Theorem, 

Bd8^4iw<rdS .......( 21 ), 

and OoulomFs Law follows on dividing by dS. 

68. Let us draw the complete tube of force which is formed by the 
lines of force starting from points on the boundary of the element dS of the 
surface of the conductor. Let us suppose that the surface density on this 
element is positive, so that the area d8 forms the normal cross-section at 



the positive end, or beginning, of the tube of force. Let us suppose that at 
the negative end of the tube of force, the normal cross-section is dS\ that 



L 



jj 

1 

i 


Fio. IS. 
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the surface density of electrification is o-', cr' being of course negative, and 
that the intensity in the direction of the lines of force is R'. Then, as in 
e,u.tio„ (21), 

since the outward intensity is now — B!. 

Since M, It' are the intensities at two points in the same tube of force 
at which the normal cross-sections are dS, dS\ it follows from the theorem 
of 5 56, that 

EdS = Ii'dS' 

and hence, on comparing the values just found for EdS and RdS\ that 

adS^-a'dS'. 


Since crcZS and cdS' are respectively the charges of electricity Irooi which 
the tube begins and on which it terminates, we see that: 

The negative oJiarge of electricity on which a tube of force terminates is 
numerically equal to the positive charge from which it starts. 


If we close the ends of the tube of force hy two small caps inside the 
conductors, as in fig. 14, we have a closed surface such that the normal 
intensity vanishes at every point. Thus, by Gauss’ Theorem, the total 
charge inside must vanish, giving the result at once. 


69. The numerical value of either of the charges at the ends of a 
tube of force may conveniently be spoken of as the strength of the tube. A 
tube of unit strength is spoken of by many writers as a unit tahe of force. 

The strength of a tube of force is ad8 in the notation already used, and 

this, by Coulomb’s Law, is equal to ^Ed8 where R is the intensity at the 

end dS of the tube. By the theorem of § 56, RdS is equal to IJirOi where 
jKi, (01 are the intensity and cross-section at any point of the tube. Hence 
times the strength of the tube. It follows that: 

The intensity at any point is equal to 47r times the aggregate strength per 
unit area of the tubes which cross a plane drawn at right angles to the 
direction of the intensity. 

In terms of unit tubes of force, we may say that the intensity is 47 r 
times the number of unit tubes per unit area which cross a plane drawn at 
light angles to the intensity. 

The conception of tubes of force is due to Faraday: indeed it formed 
almost his only instrument for picturing to himself the phenomena of the 
Electric Field. It will be found that a number of theorems connected with 
the electric field become almost obvious when interpreted with the help of 
the conception of tubes of force. For instance we proved on p. 37 that 
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when a number of charged bodies are placed inside a hollow conductor, they 
induce on its inner surface a charge equal and opposite to the sum of all 
their charges. This may now be regarded as a special case of the obvious 
theorem that the total charge associated with the beginnings and termi¬ 
nations of any number of tubes of force, none of which pass to infinity, must 
be ml. 


Examples of Exelbs of Force. 

60. It will be of advantage to study a few particular fields of electric 
force by means of drawing their lines of force and equipotential surfaces. 


I Tm Eqiidl Point Charges. 


61. Let A, B be two equal point charges, say at the points a, -f-a. 
The equations of the lines of force which are in the plane of lo, y are 
easily found to be 


_ V _ 

dx X . (P&-PA\ 

where P is the point «, y. 


( 22 ). 


This equation admits of integration in the form 


«H-a m — a 
FA FB 


— cons. 


(2S). 


From this equation the lines of force can he drawn, and will he found to lie 
as in fig. 15. 


62. There are, however, only a few cases in which the differential 
equations of the lines of force can he integrated, and it is ifirequently simplest 
to obtain the properties of the lines of force directly from the differential 
equation. Thd following treatment illustrates the method of treating lines 
of force without integrating the differential equation. 

From equation (22) we see that obvious lines of force are 

(i) y=0, ^ = 0, giving the axis AB; 

(ii) « = 0, PA=PB, giving the line which bisects AB at 

right angles. 

These lines intersect at 0, the middle point of AB. At this point, then, 

9v y 

since it follows that we must have X^O, 

T= 0. In other words, the point 0 is a point of equilibrium, as is otherwise 
obvioua 


^ has two values, i 

OX 
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The same result can be seen in another way. If we start from A and 
draw a small tube surrounding the line AB, it is clear that the cross-section 
of the tube, no matter how small it was initially, will have become infinite 
by the time it reaches the plane which bisects AB a.t right angles—in fact 
the cross-section is identical with the infinite plane. Since the product of 
the cross-section and the normal intensity is constant throughout a tube, it 
follows that at the point G, the intensity must vanish. 



At a great distance R from the points A and £, the fraction 

vanishes to the order of 1/R, so that 

9 ® x’ 

except for terms of the order of 1/JJ*. Thus at infinity the lines of force 
become asymptotic to straight lines passing through the origin. 

Let us suppose that a line of force starts from A making an angle 6 with 
BA produced, and is asymptotic at infinity to a line through (J which makes 
an angle (p with BA produced. By rotating this line of force about tins 
axis AB we obtain a surface which may be regarded as the boundary of 
a bundle of tubes of force. This surface cuts off an area 

2w (1 - cos 6) 
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from a small sphere of radius r drawn about J., and at every point of 
this sphere the intensity is s/r® normal to the sphere. The surface again 
cuts off an area 

27r (1 - cos 22* 

from a sphere of very great radius 22 drawn about G, and at every point 
of this sphere the intensity is 2^/22*. Hence, applying Gauss' Theorem 
to the part of the field enclosed by the two spheres of radii r and 22, 
and the surface formed by the revolution of the line of force about AB, 
we obtain 

2 ' 7 r (1 — cos d) r® X 27 r(1 — cos 22® x ^ = 0, 

from which follows the relation 

sin i ^ = V2 sin ^ 

In particular, the line of force which leaves A in b, direction perpendicular 
to AB is bent through an angle of 30** before it reaches its asymptote at 
infinity. 

The sections of the equipotentials made by the plane of xy for this case 
are shewn in fig. 16 which is drawn on the same scale as fig. 15. The equa¬ 
tions of these curves are of course 

curves of the sixth degree. The equipotential which passes through 0 is 
of interest, as it intersects itself at the point C. This is a necessary conse- 



Fio. 16. 


quence of the fact that £7 is a point of equilibrium, 
for a point of equilibrium, namely 



Indeed the conditions 


may be interpreted as the condition that the equipotential (F= constant) 
through the point should have a double tangent plane or a tangent eons at 
the point. 
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II. Point charges + e, — e. 

63. let charges + e be at the points ai=±a{A,B) respectively. The 
differential equations of the lines of force are found to be 

dy Y y 

Bos X 7FW+PA^’ 

and the integral of this is 

cG-h a X — a 
PA 

The lines of force are shewn in fig. 17. 



III. Electric Douhlet, 

64. An important case occurs when we have two large charges 4* e, — e, 
equal and opposite in sign, at a small distance apart. Taking Cartesian 
coordinates, let us suppose we have the charge + e at a, 0, 0 and the charge 
— 6 at — a, 0, 0, so that the distance of the charges is 2a. 

The potential is 

_ e _ e _ 

V(a7 — ay 4 4 a)^ 4 ’ 

and when a is very small, so that squares and higher powers of a may be 
neglected, this becomes 

_ 2eax 

(x^ 4 2 /® 4 

If a is made to vanish, while e becomes infinite, in such a way that 
2ea retains the finite value the system is described as an electric 
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lY. Point charges -f 46, — 6, 

65. Fig. 19 represents the distribution of the lines of force when the 
electric field is produced by two point charges, 4* 46 at and ~ e at B, 

At infinity the resultant force will he 36/r2, ^here r is the distance from 
a point near to A and B. The direction of this force is outwards. Thus no 
lines of force can arrive at B from infinity, so that all the lines of force 
which enter B must come from A. The remaining lines of force from A go 
to infinity. The tubes of force from A to B form a bundle of aggregate 



strength e, while those from A to infinity have aggregate strength 36. The 
two bundles of tubes of force are separated by the lines of force through G, 
At G the direction of the resultant force is clearly indeterminate, so that G 
is a point of equilibrium. As the condition that (7 is a point of equilibrium 
we have 

AG^ BG^ 

So that AB = BQ. At G the two lines of force from A coalesce and then 
separate out into two distinct lines of force, one from G to B, and the other 
from G to infinity in the direction opposite to GB. 

The equipotentials in this field, the system of curves 

4 1 

FA FB ~ 

are represented in fig. 20, which is drawn on the same scale as fig, 19. 
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Since 0 is a point of equilibrium the equipotential through the point G 
must of course cut itself at G, At 0 the potential 

since OA=2GB. From the loop of this equipotential which surrounds B, 
the potential must fall continuously to — cjo as we approach B, since, by the 
theorem of § 51, there can be no maxima or minima of potential between 
this loop and the point B. Also no equipotential can intersect itself since 
there are obviously no points of equilibrium except 0. One of the inter¬ 




mediate equipotentials is of special interest, namely that over which the 
potential is zero. This is the locus of the point P given by 

A_J_ = o 

FA FB 

and is therefore a sphere. This is represented by the outer of the two 
closed curves which surround B in the figure. 

In the same way we see that the other loop of the equipotential through 
G must be occupied by equipotentials for which the potential rises steadily 
to the value +oo at A. So also outside the equipotential through C, the 
potential falls steadily to the value zero at infinity. Thus the zero equi¬ 
potential consists of two spheres—the sphere at infinity and the sphere 
surrounding B which has already been mentioned 
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V. Three equal charges at the corners of an equilateral triangle. 

66. As a further example we may examine the disposition of tKpii- 
potentials when the field is produced by three point charges at tlie cornera 
of an equilateral triangle. The intersection of these by the plane in which 
the charges lie is represented in fig. 21, in which A, B, 0 are the points at 
which the charges are placed, and I) is the centre of the triangle ALL. 

It will be found that there are three points of equilibrium, one on each 
of the lines AD, BD, GB. Taking AD = a, the distance of each point of 
equilibrium from B is just less than \a. The same equipoteiitial passe.s 
through all three points of equilibrium. If the charge at each of the points 



equipotential has three loops surrounding the points A, B, 0. In each of 
these loops the equipotentials are closed curves, which finally reduce to 
small circles surrounding the points A, B, 0. Those drawn correspond to 

. 3-25 8-5 3-75 , 4 

the potentials -. —, -, and -. 

d d d d 

Outside the equipotential , the equipotentials are closed curves 
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Charges +e, +e, +e 


surrounding the former equipotential, and finally reducing to circles at in- 

2 2*25 2*5 2*75 

finity. The curves drawn correspond to potentials -, -, —, and -. 

a CL Ch CL 

3*04 

There remains the region between the point JD and the equipotential —^. 
At jD the potential is , so that the potential falls as we recede from the 


equipotential 


3-04 

a 


and reaches its minimum value at D. The potential at 


D IB of course not a minimum for all directions in space: for the potential 
increases as we move away from D in directions which are in the plane 
ABG, but obviously decreases as we move away from D in a direction per- 



pendicular to this plane. Taking D as origin, and the plane ABG as plane 
of xy, it will be found that near D the potential is 

Thus the equipotential through D is shaped like a right circular cone in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the point D. From the equation just 
found, it is obvious that near J) the sections of the equipofcentials by the 
plane ABG will be circles surrounding B. 
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From a study of the section of the equipotentials as shewn in fig. 21, it is 
easy to construct the complete surfaces. We see that each equipotential for 
which V has a very high value consists of three small spheres surrounding the 
points A, jB, (7. For smaller values of V, which must, however^ be greater 
3'04 

than , each equipotential still consists of three closed surfaces surround¬ 
ing A, 5, (7, but these surfaces are no longer spherical, each one bulging out 
towards the point D. As V decreases, the surfaces continue to swell out, 
3‘04 

until, when 7 = , the surfaces touch one another simultaneously, in a 

way which will readily be understood on examining the section of this equi¬ 
potential as shewn in fig. 21. It will be seen that this equipotential is 
shaped like a flower of three petals from which the centre has been cut away. 

3 

As V decreases further the surfaces continue to swell, and when F = -, the 

a 

space at the centre becomes filled up. For still smaller values of F the 
equipotentials are closed singly-connected surfaces, which finally become 
spheres at infinity corresponding to the potential F == 0. 

The sections of the equipotentials by a plane through DA perpendicular 
to the plane ABO are shewn in fig. 22. 


Special Properties of Equipotentials and Lines of Force. 

The Equipotentials and Lines of Force at infinity, 

67. In § 40, we obtained the general equation 

y _ 2) _ ^ _ 

[(« + {y- yx)" + {z- ' 

If r denotes the distance of x, y, z from the origin, and the distance of 
yi. ■^1. froni the origin, we may write this in the form 

7=S- ^ _. 

[?■=“ - 2 (xxi + j/2/i + 2Zi) + ri“]^ 

At a great distance from the origin this may be expanded in descending 
powers of the distance, in the form 

^1 1 j., 3 {xxi + yy^ + zz^y 1 r.“ ) 

^r\ "^2 ^ 

The term of order - is — . 

r r 

1 1 

The term of order ^ is - (xwi + yy^ -f zzj). 
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If the origin is taken at the centroid of gj at «i, y^, z^, at y„ z^, etc., 

we have 

5)^1 = 0 , ~ 0 , ^6x^1 == 0 . 

Thus by taking the origin at this centroid, the term of order will 
disappear. 

The term of order 4 is 

3 1 

2^1 (ooo), + m 4- z^ixY - ^ 

Let Ay By Gy be the moments of inertia about the axes, of ex at yx? 
etc., and let I be the moment of inertia about the line joining the origin to 
oOy y, z; then 

^^(A+B+0)y 

2ex {acxx +' yiJx 4* - /), 

and the terms of order become 

Thus taking the centroid of the charges as origin, the potential at a great 
distance from the origin can be expanded in the form 

^+ii+C-3/ 

Thus except wdien the total charge vanishes, the field at infinity is 
the same as if the total charge Xe were collected at the centroid of the 
charges. Thus the equipotentials approximate to spheres having this point 
as centre, and the asymptotes to the lines of force are radii drawn through 
the centroid. These results are illustrated il the special fields of force 
considered in §§ 61—66. 

The Lines of Force from colUnear charges. 

68. When the field is produced solely by charges all in the same straight 
line, the equipotentials are obviously surfirces of revolution about this line, 
while the lines of force lie entirely in planes through this line. In this 
important case, the equation of the lines of force admits of direct integration. 

Let ij, i?, ij,... be the positions of the charges @ 2 , .... Let Q, Q 

be any two adjacent points on a line of force. Let N be the foot of the 
perpendicular from Q to the axis , and let a circle be drawn perpen¬ 

dicular to this axis with centre JV and radius QJL. This circle subtends 
at ij a solid angle 


27r (1 — cos 0i)y 
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where 6i is the angle QIlN, Thus the surface integral of normal force 
arising from taken over the circle QN, is 

27r^i,(l — cos 

and the total surface integral of normal force taken over this surface is 

2'3rSei (1 — cos ^i). 

If we draw the similar circle through Q', we obtain a closed surface 
bounded by these two circles and by the surface formed by the revolution 



of QQ\ This contains no electric charge, so that the surface integral of 
normal force taken over it must be nik Hence the integral of force over 
the circle QN must he the same as that over the similar circle drawn 
through Q\ This gives the equations of the lines of force in the form 

(integral of normal force through circle such as QN) = constant, 
which as we have seen, becomes 

2^1 cos 01 = constant. 


Analytically, let the point ^ have coordinates Oi, 0, 0, let have 
coordinates Ua, 0, 0, etc. and let Q be the point x, y, z. Then 


cos 6^ = . . , 

V (a? — + y® -h -3^® 

and the equation of the surfaces formed by /the revolution of the lines of 
force is 


2 


__ 

^(oB-CCiy + f+Z^ 


= constant. 


It will easily be verified by differentiation that this is an integral of the 
differential equation 


dy Y 
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Equipotmtials which intersect themselve& 

69. We have seen that, in general, the equipotential through any point 
of equilibrium must intersect itself at the point of equilibrium. 

Let sc, y,s!h6 & point of equilibrium, and let the potential at this point be 
denoted by TJ. Let the potential at an adjacent point se-i- ^,y + ‘rj, z + ^, he 
denoted by 1^,f. By Taylor’s Theorem, if f{sc, y, z) is any function of 
s, y, z, we have 

/(*+Ss+,,*+f)-/(».y.»)+{|+.;|+i:|+i(fg+2f, + 

where the differential coefficients of f are evaluated at x, y, z. Taking 
fip, y, z) to he the potential at y, 2 , this of course being a function of the 
variables x, y, z, the foregoing equation becomes 






d^r 


dx ' 02 / dz 
If X, y, z is a point of equilibrium, 


dx dy dz ' 


so that 




Referred to a?, y,z as origin, the coordinates of the point x + y+V) 
z-\r ^ become |, rj, and the equation of the equipotential V=G becomes 

In the neighbourhood of the point of equilibrium, the values of 97, f are 
small, so that in general the terms containing powers of tj, ^ higher than 
squares may he neglected, and the equation of the equipotential (7 
becomes 


02 F 0217- 


In particular the equipotential F= TJ becomes identical, in the neighbourhood 
of the point of equilibrium, with the cone 

gay gsF 

Let this cone, referred to its principal axes, hecome 

...-...(26), 

then, since the sum of the coefficients of the squares of the variables is an 
invariant, 

^ . 0«F , 0«F ^ 3«F .. 

a + 6 + o=-^ + -^+-^-0. 
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Now a-f5 + c = 0 is the condition that the cone shall have i»1vree |)er„ 
pendicnlar generators. Hence we see that at the point at which an 
equipotential cuts itself, we can always find three perpendicular tn 

the equipotential. Moreover we can find these perpendicular tangiuil.s m a.n 
infinite number of ways. 

In the particular case in which the cone is one of revolution if the 

whole field is symmetrical about an axis, as in figures 16 and 20), tlie 
equation of the cone must become 

where the axis of is the axis of symmetry. The section of the eqnipoteni,ial 
made by any plane through the axis, say that of must now beconuj 

in the neighbourhood of the point of equilibrium, and this shews t.hat f.hr* 
tangents to the equipotentials each make a constant angle tan~^ (= 44/) 

with the axis of symmetry. 

In the more general cases in which there is not symmetry about an axis, 
the two branches of the surface will in general intersect in a line, and tlie 
cone reduces to two planes, the equation being 

where the axis of f' is the line of intersection. We now have a 4- 5 « 0, so 
that the tangent planes to the equipotential intersect at right angles. 

An analogous theorem can be proved when n sheets of an e(inipott»iitiial 
intersect at a point. The theorem states that the n sheets makc^ equal 
angles Trjn with one another. (Eankin’s Theorem, see MaxwelFs Eh^iritriti/ 
and Magnetism, § 115, or Thomson and Tait's Natural Philosophii, I 780.) 


70. A conductor is always an equipotential, and can be comi,vurtnl so an 
to cut itself at any angle we please. It will be seen that the fon^going 
theorems can fail either through the a, b and c of equation (2^4) all vanishing, 
or through their all becoming infinite. In the former case the potcuii.ial near 
a point at which the conductor cuts itself, is of the form (cf. equation (25) ), 


so that the components of intensity are of the forms 



dS ^ 


d_ 
' dx 








,3!Z.o£ 3=F_^ 


The intensity near the point of equiUbrium is therefore a small qtiantitv of 
the second order, and since by Coulomb’s Law E = 47 r<r. it follows tliat the 
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surface density is zero along the line of intersection, and is proportional to 
the square of the distance from the line of intersection at adjacent points. 

If, however, a, 6 and c are all infinite, we have the electric intensity also 
infinite, and therefore the surface density is infinite along the line of inter¬ 
section. 

It is clear that the surface density will vanish when the conducting 
surface cuts itself in such a way that the angle less than two right angles 
is external to the conductor; and that the surface density will become 
infinite when the angle greater than two right angles is external to the 
conductor. This becomes obvious on examining the arrangement of the 
lines of force in the neighbourhood of the angle. 



Fia. 24. Angle greater than two right angles external to oonduotor. 



Fig. 25. Angle less than two right angles external to conductor. 

71. The arrangement shewn in fig. 25 is such as will be found at the 
point of a lightning conductor. The object of the lightning conductor is 
to ensure that the intensity shall be greater at its point than on any part 
of the buildings it is designed to protect The discharge will therefore take 
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place from the point of the lightning conductor sooner than from any part of 
the building, and by putting the conductor in good electrical communication 
with the earth, it is possible to ensure that no harm shall be done to the 
main buildings by the electrical discharge. 

^ An application of the same principle will explain the danger to a human 
being or animal of standing in the open air in the presence of a thunder cloud, 
or of standing under an isolated tree. The upward point, whether the head 
of man or animal, or the summit of the tree, tends to collect the lines of force 
which pass from the cloud to the ground, so that a discharge of electricity 
will take place from the head or tree rather than from the ground. 



72. The property of lines of force of clustering together in this way is 
utilised also in the manufacture of electrical instruments. A casre of wire is 





placed round the instrument and almost all the lines of force from any 
charges which there may be outside the instrument will cluster together on 
the convex surfaces of the wire. Very few lines of force escape through this 
cage, so that the instrument inside the cage is hardly affected at all by any 
electric phenomena which may take place outside it. Fig. 27 shews the 
way in which lines of force are absorbed by a wire grating. It is drawn to 
represent the lines offeree of a uniform field meeting a plane grating placed 
at right angles to the field of force. b r 
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The protection of a wire cage is not adequate for the most sensitive in¬ 
struments, and it is usual to enclose them entirely in a metal case, except 
only for one small window through which readings can be taken. When this 
arrangement is adopted, no lines of force at all can pass from external charges 
to the instrument inside the metal case except for an infinitesimal number 
passing through the window. Lines of force which encounter the case termi¬ 
nate on it without in any way affecting the electric field inside, and the in¬ 
strument is almost perfectly screened from any external electric field. (Of § 114 
below.) 


EXAMPLES. 

1. Two particles each of mass m and charged with e units of electricity of the same 
sign are suspended by strings each of length a from the same point; prove that the 
inclination 6 of each string to the vertical is given by the equation 

sin® 6 cos $. 

2. Charges +4e, -e are placed at the points B, and C is the point of oqiiilibrium. 
Prove that the line of force which passes through G meets A£ at an angle of 60“ at A and 
at right angles at C. 

3. Find the angle at A (question 2) between AB and the line of force which leaves ^ 
at right angles to AB* 

4 Two positive charges ei and are placed at the points A and B respectively, 
Shew that the tangent at infinity to the line of force which starts from ej making an angle 
o with BA produced, makes an angle 

with BAy and passes through the point G in AB such that 

AO : OB^e^ : Si* 

5. Point charges -f-e, -<?are placed at the points A, B. The line of force which leaves 
A making an angle a with AB meets the plane which bisects AB at right angles, in P. 
She\v that 

.a /= . PAB 

sin /s /2 sin—Y" • 

6. If any closed surface be drawn not enclosing a charged body or any part of one, 
show that at every point of a certain closed lino on the surface it intersects the equi- 
potential surface through the point at right angles, 

7i The potential is given at four points near each other and not all in one plane. 
Obtain an approximate construction for the direction of the field in their neighbourhood. 
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8 . Tlie potentials at the four corners of a small tetrahedron A, B, C, JD are Fj, F->, 
respectively. (? is the centre of gravity of masses Mi at il, J/g at i>, J /3 at (7, 
ITi at B. Shew that the potential at O is 

Ml Vi + M, Fg+ M, F3 4- M, F4 
Jfi Hh ALji -{- J/jj -f M^ 


9. Charges 3^, -g are placed at A^ B, G respectively, where B is the middle 
point of AG, Draw a rough diagram of the lines of force; shew that a line of force which 
starts from A making an angle a with ^J5>cos''^ (—■^) will not reach B or C, and shew 
that the asymptote of the line of force for which a=cos”^(- 1 ) is at right angles to xLO, 


10. If there are three electrified points ^1, B, 0 in. & straight line, such that AC=fj 

CJA ““ Qijt, 

BO = y , and the charges are e, —j~ and Va respectively, shew that there is always a 

spherical equipotential surface, and discuss the position of the points of equilibrium on 

the line ^.5(7 when V=e f^% ,si>nd when V=e 

(J-ay ij^af 


11. A and {7 are sjjherical conductors with charges e-^e' and — « respectively. Shew 
that there is either a point or a line of equilibrium, depending on the relative size and 
positions of the spheres, and on e'Je. Draw a diagram for each case giving the lines of 
force and the sections of the equipotentials by a plane through the centres. 


12. An electrified body is placed in the vicinity of a conductor in the form of a 
surface of anticlastic curvature. Shew that at that point of any lino of force passing from 
the body to the conductor, at which the force is a minimum, the principal curvatures of 
the equipotential surface are equal and opposite. 


13. Shew that it is not possible for every family of non-intersecting surfaces in free 
space to be a family of equipotentials, and that the condition that the family of surfaces 

shall bo capable of being equipotentials is that 

^ 05 . ^ 

dz^ 

shall be a function of X only. 


14. In the last question, if the condition is satisfied find the potential. 

15. Shew that the confocal ellipsoids 

?/2 ^2 ^ 

P+\ 

can form a system of equipotentials, and express the potential as a function of 

16. If two charged concentric shells he connected by a wire, the inner one is wholly 

discharged. If the law of force were prove that there would be a charge £ on the 

inner shell such that if A were the charge on the outer shell, and/, g the sum and differ- 
ence of the radii, 

2^5= - Ap {(/-y) log ifA-g) ~/log/+y log g] 


approximately. 
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17 . Three infinite parallel wires cat a plane perpendicular to them in the angular- 
points JB, C of an eq^uilateral triangle, and have charges e, - e' per unit length 
respectivelj. Prove that the extreme lines of force which pass fi*om A to C make at 
26 66 ^ 26 6 ^ 

starting angles ——tt and —g ~--7r with AG^ provided that 6':^2e. 


18 . A negative point charge —62 lies between two positive point charges 61 and on 
the line joining them and at distances a, ^ from them respectively. Shew that, if the 
magnitudes of the charges are given by 


fl 


63 _ 

a a4-^ 


andifl<X»<(^y, 


there is a circle at every point of which the force vanishes. Determine the general form, 
of the^eq[uipotential surface on which this circle lies. 


19 . Charges of electricity 61, —62, 63, (63>6i) are placed in a straight line, the- 
negative charge being midway between the other two. Shew that, if 462 lie between. 

(63^- ^1^4)3 and (68^+01^)®, the number of unit tubes of force that pass from ei to is 
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CONDUCTORS AND CONDENSERS 

73. By a conductor, as previously explained, is meant any "body or 
system of bodies, such that electricity can flow freely over the whole. When 
electricity is at rest on such a conductor, we have seen (§ 44) that the charge 
will reside entirely on the outer surface, and (§ 37) that the potential will 
be constant over this surface. 

A conductor may be used for the storage of electricity, but it is found 
that a much more efficient arrangement is obtained by taking two or more 
conductors—generally thin plates of metal—and arranging them in a certain 
way. This arrangement for storing electricity is spoken of as a '‘con¬ 
denser.” In the present Chapter we shall discuss the theory of single 
conductors and of condensers, working out in full the theory of some of hhe 
simpler cases. 


CONDUOTOBS. 

A Spherical Conductor, 

74. The simplest example of a conductor is supplied by a sphere, it 
being supposed that the sphere is so far removed from all other bodies that 
their influence may he neglected. In this case it is obvious from symmetiy 
that the charge will spread itself uniformly over the surface. Thus if e is 
the charge, and a the radius, the surface density <r is given by 

_ total charge e 

total area of surface ~ 47 ra® * 

The electric intensity at the surface being, as we have seen, equal to 
47ro*, is ela\ 

From symmetry the direction of the intensity at any point outside the 
sphere must be in a direction passing through the centre. To find the 
amount of this intensity at a distance r from the centre, let us draw a sphere 
of radius r, concentric with the conductor. At every point of this sphere 
the amount of the outward electric intensity is by symmetry the same, say JS, 
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Spheres and Cylinders 


and its direction as Tire haTC seen is normal to the surface. Applying Gauss’ 
Theorem to this sphere, we find that the surface integral of normal intensity 

jj’NdB hecomes simply i2 multiplied by the area of the surface 4mr^, so that 

4iTTr^R = 4i7re, 


or 




This becomes efa^ at the surface, agreeing with the value previously 
obtained. 

Thus the electric force at any point is the same as if the charged sphere 
were replaced by a point charge e, at the centre of the sphere. And, just 
as in the case of a single point charge e, the potential at a point outside the 
sphere, distant r from its centre, is 

F=ridr = i. 

»• 

so that at the surface of the sphere the potential is ~ 

Inside the sphere, as has been proved in § 37, the potential is constant, 
and therefore equal to ejd, its value at the surface, while the electric intensity 
vanishes. 

As we gradually charge up the conductor, it appears that the potential 
at the surface is always proportional to the charge of the conductor, 

It is customary to speak of the potential at the surface of a conductor as 
“ the potential of the conductor,” and the ratio of the charge to this potential 
is defined to be the “ capacity” of the conductor. From a general theorem, 
which we shall soon arrive at, it will be seen that the ratio of charge to 
potential remains the same throughout the process of charging any conductor 
or condenser, so that in every case the capacity depends only on the shape 
and size of the conductor or condenser in question. For a sphere, as we 
have seen, 

charge e 

capacity = —-—= - = a, 

^ potential e 

a 

so that the capacity of a sphere is equal to its radius. 

A Cylinirioal Conductor, 

76. Let us next consider the distribution of electricity on a circular 
cylinder, the cylinder either extending to infinity, or else having its ends so 
far away from the parts under consideration that their influence may be 
neglected. 

As in the case of the sphere, the charge distributes itself symmetrically, 

6—2 
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so that if a is the radius of the cylinder, and if it has a charge e per unit 
length, we have 

_ e 

To find the intensity at any point outside the conductor, construct a Gauss’ 
surface by first drawing a cylinder of radius r, coaxal with the original 
cylinder, and then cutting off a unit length by two parallel planes at 
unit distance apart, perpendicular to the axis. From sym¬ 
metry the force at every point is perpendicular to the axis 
of the cylinder, so that the normal intensity vanishes at 
every point of the plane ends of this Gauss’ surface. The 
surface integral of normal intensity will therefore consist 
entirely of the contributions from the curved part of the 
surface, and this curved part consists of a circular band, of 
unit width and radius r—hence of area 27rr. If R is the 
outward intensity at every point of this curved surface, 

Gauss’ Theorem supplies the relation 

2'KTli == 

2e 




SO that 


E=- 


Fm. 28 . 


This, we notice, is independent of a, so that the intensity is the same as 
it would be if a were very small, ie,, as if we had a fine wire electrified with 
a charge e per unit length. 

In the foregoing, we must suppose r to be so small, that at a distance r 
from the cylinder, the influence of the ends is still negligible in comparison 
with that of the nearer parts of the cylinder, so that the investigation does 
not hold for large values of r. It follows that we cannot find the potential 
by integrating the intensity from infinity, as has been done in the cases of 
the point charge and of the sphere. We have, however, the general 
differential equation 



so that in the present case, so long as r remains suf&ciently small 

dr r ’ 

giving upon integration 

F =c 0 — 2e log r, 

The constant of integration C cannot be determined without a knowledge 
of the conditions at the ends of the cylinder. Thus for a long cylinder, the 
intensity at points near the cylinder is independent of the conditions at the 
ends, but the potential and capacity depend on these conditions, and are 
therefore not investigated here. 
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An Infinite Plane. 

76. Suppose we have a plane extending to infinity in all directiotiB^ and 
electrified with a charge a per unit area. From symmetry it is obvious 
the lines of force will be perpendicular to the plane at every pointj so t lat 
the tubes of force will be of uniform cross-section. Let us take as Gauss 
surface the tube of force which has as cross-section any element m ol area 
of the charged plane, this tube being closed by two cross-sections each ol^ 
area m at distance r from the plane. If R is the intensity over either oi 
these cross-sections the contribution of each cross-section to Gauss’ integral 
is jB&), so that Gauss’ Theorem gives at once 

2jBc» = 47r<Ta>, 

whence i2 = 27rcr. 

The intensity is therefore the same at all distances from the plane. 

The result that at the surface of the plane the intensity is 'iva, may at 
first seem to be in opposition to Coulomb’s Theorem (§ 57) which states that 
the intensity at the surface of a conductor is Aittct. It will, however, be Siam 
from the proof of this theorem, that it deals only with conductor in 
which the conducting matter is of finite thickness; if we wish to nigai-d 
the electrified plane as a conductor of this kind we must regard the 
total electrification as being divided between the two faces, the surfm;o 
density being l-o- on each, and Coulomb’s Theorem then gives the correct 
result. 

If the plane is not actually infinite, the result obtained for an infinite 
plane will hold within a region which is sufficiently near to the piano for the 
edges to have no influence. As in the former case of the cylinder, we <',an 
obtain the potential within this region by integration. If r moasurus the 
perpendicular distance from the plane 

_|E = JS = 27ro-, 
dr 

80 that V^G-^irarr, 

and, as before, the constant of integration cannot be determined without 
a knowledge of the conditions at the edges. 

77. It is instructive to compare the three expressions which have been 
obtained for the electric intensity at points outside a charged sphere, cylinder 
and piar^ft respectively. Taking r to be the distance from the centre of the 
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sphere, from the axis of the cylinder, and from the plane, respectively^ we 
have found that 

outside the sphere, i? is proportional to ~, 

outside the cylinder, R is proportional to ^, 
outside the plane, R is constant. 

From the point of view of tubes of force, these results are obvioiig enough 
deductions from the theorem that the intensity varies inversely as t!u‘ cruss- 
section of a tube of force. The lines of force from a sphere meet in a pcniit, 
the centre of the sphere, so that the tubes of force are cones, with ci'uhs- 
section proportional to the square of the distance from the vertex, llie 
lines of force from a cylinder all meet a line, the axis of the cylinder, at right 
angles, so that the tubes of force are wedges, with ci’oss-sectiou proptnational 
to the distance from the edge. And the lines of force from a plane all meet 
the plane at right angles, so that the tubes of force are prisms, of whicli ilie 
cross-section is constant. 


78. We may also examine the results from the point of view wliich 
regar s t e electric intensity as the resultant of the attractions or repulsions 
from different elements of the charged surface. 

Let us firat consider the charged plane. Let P, P' he two pmuto at 
distances r. r from the plane, and let Q be the 
foot of the perpendicular from either on to the 
plane. If P is near to Q, it will be seen that \ 
almost the whole of the intensity at P is due \ 

to ^e charges in the immediate neighbourhood \ \ 

of Q. The more distant parts contribute forces \ \ 

which make angles with QP nearly equal to a \ \ 

nght angle, and after being resolved along QP \ ' ' \ \ 

these forces hardly contribute anything to the 
resultant intensity at P. Q 'li'V ^ 

Owing to the greater distance of the point P' f / 

the forces from given elements of the plane are / / 

smaller at P' than at P, but have to be resolved ^ / 

through a smaller angle. The forces from the / / 

regions near Q are greatly diminished from the / / 

fomer cause and are hardly affected by the latter. / ^ 

Ihe yees from remote regions are hardly affected ^ 
by the former circumstance, bub their effect is 

greatly increased by the latter. Thus on movina 

S Wm. a». 
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from P to P' the forces exerted by regions near Q decrease in efficiency, 
while those exerted by more remote regions gain. The result that the 
total resultant intensity is the same at P" as at P, shews that the 
decrease of the one just balances the gain of the other. 

If we replace the infinite plane by a sphere, we find that the force at 
a near point P is as before contributed 
almost entirely by the charges in the 
neighbourhood of Q. On moving from P 
to P', these forces are diminished just as 
before, but the number of distant elements 
of area which now add contributions to 
the intensity at P' is much less than 
before. Thus the gain in the contributions 
from these elements does not suffice to 
balance the diminution in the contributions from the regions near Q, so that 
the resultant intensity falls off on withdrawing from P to P' 

The case of a cylinder is of course intermediate between that of a plane 
and that of a sphere. 



CONDENSBES. 

Spherical Condenser. 

79. Suppose that we enclose the spherical conductor of radius a dis¬ 
cussed in § 74, inside a second spherical conductor of internal radius the 
two conductors being placed so as to be concentric and insulated from one 
another. 

It again appears from symmetry that the intensity at every point must 
be in a direction passing through the common centre of the two spheres, and 
must be the same in amount at every point of any sphere concentric with 
the two conducting spheres. Let us imagine a concentric sphere of radius r 
drawn between the two conductors, and when the charge on the inner sphere 
is ey let the intensity at every point of the imaginary sphere of radius r be 
B. Then, as before, Gauss* Theorem, applied to the sphere of radius r, gives 
the relation 

4i7rr^B = 47re, 

so that P - ^ . 

This only holds for values of r intermediate between a and 6, so that to 
obtain the potential we cannot integrate from infinity, but must use the 
differential equation. This is 
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which upon integration gives 


[CH. Ill 


r=G+-. 

r 


.(27). 


We can determine the constant of integration as soon as we know the 
potential of either of the spheres. Suppose for instance that the outer 
sphere is put to earth so that F= 0 over the sphere r = 6, then we obtain at 
once from equation (27) 

0 = (7+f, 

SO that (7 = — e/b, and equation (27) becomes 

r b ' 

On taking r = a, we find that the potential of the inner sphere is e , 

and its charge is e, so that the capacity of the condenser is 


1 

1_1 
a h 


or 


ah 


80. In the more general case in which the outer sphere is not put to 
earth, let us suppose that PJ are the potentials of the two spheres of 
radii a and b, so that, from equation (27) 


V. = 0+^-, 

a 




Then we have on subtraction 


b • 




so that the capacity is 




inne?!. f T ™ on the 

inner surface of the outer sphere, and each line of force has equal and 

opposite charges at its two ends. Thus if the charge on the inner ^.herc is 

e, that on the inner surface of the outer sphere must he - e. We can thcre- 

ore regard the capacity of the condenser as being the charge on either of 

the two spheres divided by the difference of potential, the^fraction being 

taken always positive. On this view, however, we leave out oTacrun^ny 

charge which there may be on the outer surface of the outer sphere- this 

IS not regarded as part of the charge of the condenser. ^ 
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An examination of the expression for the capacity, 

ah 

h — a* 

will shew that it can be made as large as we please by ixiaking & — a 
sufiSciently small. This explains why a condenser is so mach more 
efficient for the storage of electricity than a single conduct oi:*- 

81. By taking more than two spheres we can form moro complicated 
condensers. Suppose, for instance, we take concentric radii 

a, 6, c in ascending order of magnitude, and connect both tihe spheres of 
radii a and c to earth, that of radius h remaining insulated. X^et V be the 
potential of the middle sphere, and let Oi and be the total clicarges on its 
inner and outer surfaces. Regarding the inner surface of the ixiiddle sphere 
and the surface of the innermost sphere as forming a single spherical 
condenser, we have 

Vab 

1. $ 
b — a 

and again regarding the outer surface of the middle sphere and bhe outermost 
sphere as forming a second spherical condenser, we have 

Vbo 

Hence the total charge JE of the middle sheet is given by 

JS = -t 

V6-a c-6/’ 

SO that regarded as a single condenser, the system of three spheres has a 
capacity 

ab ho 

which is equal to the sum of the capacities of the two constituent! condensers 
into which we have resolved the system. This is a special case of* a general 
theorem to he given later (§ 86). 

Goaxal Cylinders, 

82. A conducting circular cylinder of radius a surrounded, hy a second 
coaxal cylinder of internal radius h will form a condenser. If e ie the charge 
on the inner cylinder per unit length, and if V is the potential a,t any point 
between the two cylinders at a distance r from their common stxiis, we have, 
as in §75, 

y = (7 — 2^ log r, 
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and it is now possible to determine the constant G as soon as the potential of 
either cylinder is known. 

Let Ta, Vb be the potentials of the inner and outer cylinders, so that 

TS = a - log a, 

Vb — G — 2e\og h. 

By subtraction Va — 

so that the capacity is 

per unit length. 

Parallel Plate Condenser, 

83. This condenser consists of two parallel plates facing one another, 
say at distance d apart. Lines of force will pass from the inner face of one 
to the inner face of the other, and in regions sufficiently far removed from 
the edges of the plate these lines of force will be perpendicular to the plate 
throughout their length. If a is the surface density of electrification of one 
plate, that of the other will be — o-. Since the cross-section of a tube 
remains the same throughout its length, and since the electric intensity 
varies as the cross-section, it follows that the intensity must be the same 
throughout the whole length of a tube, and this, by Coulomb’s Theorem, 
will be 47 r<r, its value at the surface of either plate. Hence the difference of 
potential between the two plates, obtained by integrating the intensity 47ro“ 
along a line of force, will be 

47rcr^Z. 

The capacity per unit area is equal to the charge per unit area cr 
divided by this difference of potential, and is therefore 

1 

47rd' 

The capacity of a condenser formed of two parallel plates, each of area 
is therefore 

A 

4iTrd ’ 

except for a correction required by the irregularities in the lines of force 
near the edges of the plates. 

Inductive Capacity. 

84. It was found by Cavendish, and afterwards independently by 
Faraday, that the capacity of a condenser depends not only on the shape 
and size of the conducting plates hut also on the nature of the insulating 
material, or dieleotrio to use Faraday’s word, by which they are separated. 
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It is further found that on replacing air by some other dielectric, the 
capacity of a condenser is altered in a ratio which is independent of the 
shape and size of the condenser, and which depends only on the dielectric 
itself. This constant ratio is called the specific inductive capacity of the 
dielectric, the inductive capacity of air being taken to be unity. 

We shall discuss the theory of dielectrics in a later Chapter. At present 
it will be enough to know that if 0 is the capacity of a condenser when its 
plates are separated by air, then its capacity, when the plates are separated 
hy any dielectric, will be KG^ where K is the inductive capacity of the 
particular dielectric used. The capacities calculated in this Chapter have all 
been calculated on the supposition that there is air between the plates, so 
that when the dielectric is different from air each capacity must be multi¬ 
plied by K. 

The following table will give some idea of the values of K actually observed for 
different dielectrics. For a great many substances tbe value of X is found to vary widely 
for different specimens of the material and for different physical conditions. 


Sulphur 

2'8 to 4-0. 

Ethyl Alcohol 

26-6 

Mica 

6'0 to 8-0. 

Water at 17" 0. 

80*0 

Glass 

6-6 to 9-9. 

Ice at - 7’6" 0. 

70*8 

Paraffin 

2'0 to 3-a 

Ice at - 2CX)" 0. 

2*43 


The values of K for some gases are given on p. 132. 

COMI^OXJND CONUENSEEa 
Gojxdmsers in Parallel. 

86. Let us suppose that we take any number of condensers of capacities 
Ci, Ca,... and connect all their high potential plates together by a conducting 



Fio, fil. 

wire, and all their low potential plates together in the same way. This is 
known as connecting the condensers in parallel. 

The high potential plates have now all the same potential, say Fi, while 
the low potential plates have all the same potential, say Fo* If $ 1 , e^,... are 
the charges on the separate high potential plates, we have 

6a = (7a (Fj - Fo), etc., 



[cH. m 
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and the total charge E is given by 

s= gj -j- 02 "f 

= (a, + (?, + ...)(T7'i-T^o)- 

Thus the system of condensers behaves like a single condenser of capacity 

0i + G^-\‘ .». • 

It will be noticed that the compound condenser discussed m § 81 con¬ 
sisted virtually of two simple spherical condensers connected in parallel. 


Gondensers in Cascade. 

86. We might, however, connect the low potential plate of the first to 
the high potential plate of the second, the low potential plate of the second 
to the high potential plate of the third, and so on. This is known as 
arranging the condensers in cascade. 



Suppose that the high potential plate of the first has a charge e. This 
induces a charge — e on the low potential plate, and since this plate together 
with the high potential plate of the second condenser now form a single 
insulated conductor, there must be a charge -f ^ on the high potential plate 
of the second condenser. This induces a charge — e on the low potential 
plate of this condenser, and so on indefinitely; each high potential plate will 
have a charge 4- e, each low potential plate a charge — e. 

Thus the difference of potential of the two plates of the first condenser 
will he e/(7i, that of the second condenser will be e/Ca, and so on, so that the 
total fall of potential from the high potential plate of the first to the low 
potential plate of the last will be 


e 




We see that the arrangement acts like a single condenser of capacity 

1 
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Practical Contbensebs. 

Practical Units, 

87. As will be explained more fully later, the practical units of 
electricians are entirely different from the theoretical units in which we 
have so far supposed measurements to he made. The practical unit of 
capacity is called the farad, and is equal, very approximately, to 9 x 10^^ times 
the theoretical C.G.S. electrostatic unit, i.a, is equal to the actual capacity 
of a sphere of radius 9 x 10^^ cms. This unit is too large for most purposes, 
so that it is convenient to introduce a subsidiary unit—the microfarad— 
equal to a millionth of the farad, and therefore to 9 x 10® C.G.S. electrostatic 
units. Standard condensers can be obtained of which the capacity is equal 
to a given fraction, frequently one-third or one-fifth, of the microfarad. 

The Leyden Jar. 

88 . For experimental purposes the commonest form of condenser is the 
Leyden Jar. This consists essentially of a glass vessel, bottle-shaped, of 
which the greater part of the surface is coated 
inside and outside with tinfoil. The two coatings 
form the two plates of the condenser, contact with 
the inner coating being established by a brass 
rod which comes through the neck of the bottle, 
the lower end having attached to it a chain 
which rests on the inner coating of tinfoil. 

To form a rough numerical estimate of thtf 
capacity of a Leyden Jar, let us suppose that the 
thickness of the glass is ^ cm., that its specific 
inductive capacity is 7, and that the area covered 
with tinfoil is 400 sq. cms. Neglecting corrections required by the irregu¬ 
larities in the lines of force at the edges and at the sharp angles at the 
bottom of the jar, and regarding the whole system as a single parallel plate 
condenser, we obtain as an approximate value for the capacity 

KA 

■z —electrostatic units, 

4i7rd 

in which we must put .£’ = 7, A =400 and d = On substituting these 
values the capacity is found to be approximately 460 electrostatic units, 
or about microfarad. 

Parallel Plates. 

89. A more convenient condenser for some purposes is a modification of 
the parallel plate condenser. Let us suppose that we arrange n plates, each 
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of area A, parallel to one another, the distance between any two adjacent 
plates being d. If alternate plates are joined together so as to be in electrical 
contact the space between each adjacent pair of plates may be regarded as 



Fio. 34. 


forming a single parallel plate condenser of capacity > so that the capacity 

of the compound condenser is (n -1) KAjAnd. By making n large and d 
small, we can make this capacity large without causing the apparatus to 
occupy an unduly large amount of space. For this reason standard con¬ 
densers are usually made of this pattern. 

90. Guard Ring. In both the condensers described the capacity can 
only be calculated approximately. Lord Kelvin has devised a modification 
of the parallel plate condenser in which the error caused by the irregularities 
of the lines of force near the edges is dispensed with, so that it is possible 
accurately to calculate the capacity from measurements of the plates. 



The principle consists in making one plate B of the condenser larger than 
the second plate A^ the remainder of the space opposite B being occupied by 
a “guard ring” 0 which fits A so closely as almost to touch, and is in the 
same plane with it. The guard ring C and the plate A, if at the same 
potential, may without serious error be regarded as forming a single plate of 
a parallel plate condenser of which the other plate is B. The irregularities 
in the tubes of force now occur at the outer edge of the guard ring C, while 
the lines of force from .4 to B are perfectly straight and uniform. Thus if .4 
is the area of the plate A its capacity may be supposed, with great accuracy, 
to be ’ 

A 

47rd^ 

where d is the distance between the plates A and B. 
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Submarine Cables, 

91. Unfortunately for practical electricians, a submarine cable forms 
a condenser, of which the capacity is frequently rery considerable. The 
effect of this upon the transmission of signals will be discussed later. A cable 
consists generally of a core of strands of copper wire surrounded by a layer of 
insulating material, the whole being enclosed in a sheathing of iron wire. 
This arrangement acts as a condenser of the type of the coaxal cylinders 
investigated in § 82, the core forming the inner cylinder whilst the iron 
sheathing and the sea outside form the outer cylinder. 

In the capacity formula obtained in § 82, nanaely 


K 



let us suppose that I = 2a, and that K = 3‘2, this being about the value for 
the insulating material generally used. Using the value log^ 2 = *69315, we 
find a capacity of 2*31 electrostatic units per unit length. Thus a cable 
2000 miles in length has a capacity equal to that of a sphere of radius 
2000 X 2*31 miles, i-e,, of a sphere greater than the earth. In practical units, 
the capacity of such a cable would be about 827 microfarads. 

Mechanical Fobce on a Conducting Suefaoe. 

92. Let Q be any point on the surface of a conductor, and let the 
surface-density at the point Q be cr. Let us draw any small area dS 



enclosing Q. By taking dS sufficiently small, we may regard the area as 
perfectly plane, and the charge on the area will be o-dS. The electricity on 
the remainder of the conductor will exert forces of attraction or repulsion on 
the charge adS, and these forces will shew themselves as a mechanical force 
acting on the element of area dS of the conductor. We require to find the 
amount of this mechanical force. 
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The electric intensity at a point near Q and just outside the conductor is 
4 i 7 rcr, by Coulomb's Law, and its direction is normally away from the surface. 
Of this intensity, part arises from the charge on d/S itself, and part from the 
charges on the remainder of the conductor. As regards the first part, which 
arises from the charge on dB itself, we may notice that when we are con¬ 
sidering a point sufficiently close to the surface, the element dB may be 
treated as an infinite electrified plane, the electrification being of uniform 
density cr. The intensity arising from the electrification of dB at such a 
point is accordingly an intensity lira normally away from the surface. Since 
the total intensity is 47 rcr normally away from the surface, it follows that the 
intensity arising from the electrification of the parts of the conductor other 
than dB must also be 27rcr normally away from the surfacCc It is the forces 
composing this intensity which produce the mechanical action on dB, 
The charge on dB being cdB, the total force will be ^irc-^dB normally away 
from the surface. Thus per unit area there is a force 27rcr“ tending to repel 
the charge normally away from the surface. The charge is prevented from 
leaving the surface of the conductor by the action between electricity and 
matter which has already been explained. Action and reaction being equal 
and opposite, it follows that there is a mechanical force 27 rcr® per unit area 
acting normally outwards on the material surface of the conductor. 

Remembering that B = 47rcr, we find that the mechanical force can also 
be expressed as ^ per unit area. 

OTT 

93. Let us try to form some estimate of the magnitude of this mechanical 
force as compared with other mechanical forces with which we are more 
familiar. We have already mentioned Maxwell’s estimate that a gramme of 
gold, beaten into a gold-leaf one square metre in area, can hold a charge of 
60,000 electrostatic units. This gives 3 units per square centimetre as the 
charge on each face, giving for the intensity at the surface, 

R = 47rc3r = 38 o.G.s. units, 
and for the mechanical force 

2770-^ = — = 56 dynes per sq. cm. 

Lord Kelvin, however, found that air was capable of sustaining a 
tension of 9600 grains wt. per sq. foot, or about 700 dynes per sq. cm. 
This gives R = 130, o* = 10. 

jg2 

Taking R = 100 as a large value of JS, we find = 400 dynes per 
sq. cm. The pressure of a normal atmosphere is 
1,013,570 dynes per sq. cm.. 
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so that the force on the conducting surface would be only about of an 
atmosphere: say *3 mm. of mercury. 

If a gold-leaf is beaten so thin that 1 gm. occupies 1 sq. metre of area, 
the weight of this is *0981 dyne per^sq. cm. In order that 27 r(r^ may be 
equal to -0981, we must have <7 =*1249. Thus a small piece of gold-leaf 
would be lifted up from a charged surface on which it rested as soon as the 
surface acquired a charge of about of a unit per sq. cm. 


Electrified Soap-Bitbble. 

94. As has already been said, this mechanical force shews itself well on 
electrifying a soap-bubble. 

Lot us first suppose a closed soap-buhble blown, of radius a. If the 
atmospheric pressure is 11, the pressure inside will be somewhat greater than 
n, the resulting outward force being just balanced by the tension of the 
surface of the bubble. If, however, the bubble is electrified there will be an 
additional force acting normally outwards on the surface of the bubble, namely 
the force of amount 27rcr^ per unit area just investigated, and the bubble will 
expaiKi until equilibrium is reached between this and the other forces acting 
on the surfiice. 

As the electrification and consequently the radius change, the pressure 
inside will vary inversely as the volume, and therefore inversely as a-®. Let 



UB, then, suppose the pressure to be /c/a^ Consider the equilibrium of the 
small element of siirfime cut off by a circular cone through the centre, of small 
semi-vertical angle 0, This element is a circle of radius and therefore 
of area The forces acting are: 

(i) The atmospheric pressure IIttu^^® normally inwards. 

(ii) The internal pressure ~ normally outwards. 

j. 


6 
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(iii) The meelianical force dae to electrification, 2'7ro-= x n-a^d^ normally 

outwards, 

(iv) The system of tensions acting in the surface of the bubble across 

the boundary of the elerhent. 

If T is the tension per unit length, the tension across any element of 
length ds of the small circle will be Tds acting at an angle 6 with the tangent 
plane at P, the centre of the circle. This may be resolved into Tds cos 9 in 
the tangent plane, and Tds sin d along TO. Combining the forces all round 
the small circle of circumference we find that the components in the 

tangent plane destroy one another, while those along TO combine into a 
resultant 2™^ x Tsin A To a sufficient approximation this may be written 
as 2'irad^T. 

The equation of equilibrium, of the element of area is accordingly 
IlTra^d^ ~ — ^TTc^Tra^d^ •+ ^ira&^ P = 0, 

K. 2T 

or, simplifying, II —^ — H-= 0 .(28). 

0/ CL 

Let Uo be the radius when the bubble is uncharged, and let the radius be 
a, when the bubble has a charge e, so that 


(T = 




Then 


n--, + —=0, 

(Z-o Gq 




SttGi^ Oi 


We can without serious error assume T to be the same in the two cases. 
If we eliminate T from these two equations, we obtain 



ly 

aoV SttUi® * 


giving the charge in terms of the radii in the charged and uncharged states. 


95. We have seen (| 93) that the maximum pressure on the surface 
which electrification can produce is only about atmosphere: thus it is 

not possible for electrification to change the pressure inside by more than 
about atmosphere, so that the increase in the size of the bubble is 
necessarily very slight. 

If, however, the bubble is blown on a tube which is open to the air, 
equation (28) becomes 

T 

9r<P = — * 
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As a rough approxitnation, we may still regard the bubble as a uniformly 
charged sphere, so that if F is its potential, 

er = F/47ra, 

and the relation is F® = IGWT, 

giving F in terms of the radius of the bubble, if the tension T is known. In 
this case the electrification can be made to produce a large change in the 
radius, by using films for which T is very small. 

Energy of Discharge. 

96. On discharging a conductor or condenser, a certain amount of 
energy is set free. This may shew itself in various ways, e.g. as a spark or 
sound (as in lightning and thunder), the heating of a wire, or the piercing 
of a hole through a solid dielectric. The energy thus liberated has been 
previously stored up in charging the conductor or condenser. 

To calculate the amount of this energy, let us suppose that one plate of 
a condenser is to earth, and that the other plate has a charge e and is at 
potential F, so that if (? is the capacity of the condenser, 

e = OF .(29). 

If we bring up an additional charge de from infinity, the work to be 
done is, in accordance with the definition of potential, Vde, This is equal 
to iWf where W denotes the total work done in charging the condenser up 
to this stage, so that 

dW^ Vde 

“ ^ by equation (29). 

On integration we obtain 

..(30), 

no constant of integration being added since W must vanish when e = 0. 
This expression gives the work done in charging a condenser, and therefore 
gives also the energy of discharge, which may be used in creating a spark, 
in heating a wire, etc. 

Clearly an exactly similar investigation will apply to a single conductor, 
so that expression (30) gives the energy either of a condenser or of a single 
conductor. Using the relation e « OV, the energy may he expressed in any 
one of the forma 

...(31). 

97. As an example of the use of this formula, let ns suppose that we 
hare a parallel plate condenser, the area of each plate being A, and the 

6—2 
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distance of the plates being so that C^AjM, by § 83. Let <r be the 
surface density of the high potential plate, so that e = a A. Let the low 
potential plate be at zero potential,, then the potential of the high potential 
plate is 

V=^ = 4:nd<r, 

and the electrical energy is 

W = ^eV=2'7Td(T^-A, 

Now let us pull the plates apart, so that d is increased to d', Tlie 
electrical energy is now ‘2tTrd 'so that there has been an increase of 
electrical energy of amount 

2'ir<r^A (d' - d). 

It is easy to see that this exactly represents the work done in sei)ariiting 
the two plates. The mechanical force on either plate is 27ra^ per uiiit area, 
so that the total mechanical force on a plate is ^ttct'^A. Obviously, then, 
the above is the work done in separating the plates through a distance" 
d'-d. 

It appears from this that a parallel plate condenser affords a ready means 
of obtaining electrical energy at the expense of mechanical. A more valuable 
property of such a condenser is that it enables us to increase an iiiitifil 
difference of potential. The initial difference of potential 

47rd<T 

is increased, hy the separation, to 

47rdV. 

By taking d small and d' large, an initial small difference of pofoirtial 
may be multiplied almost indefinitely, and a potential diffiu-enct*, wliich is 
too small to observe may be increased until ifc is sufficiently great to affect 
an instrument. By making use of this principle, Volta first BucccuHhMl in 
detecting the difference of electrostatic potential between the two teuininalK 
of an electric battery. 

There are practical difficulties which restrict the application of the principle. 
For if the initial distance d is made too small the condenser may dischargti it scd f 
by a spark passing directly between the plates, while if d' is imuh largci omn- 
pared with the size of the plates the formulae we have used are no longru' 

EXAMPLES. 

1. The two plates of a parallel plate condenser are each of area A, and the 
between thena is d, this distance being small compared with the mQ of the platen. Find 
the attraction between them when charged to potential difference V. neglecting tbo 
irregularities caused by the edges of the plates. Find also the energy set free when thi* 
plates are connected by a wire. 
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2. A sheet of metal of thickness t is introduced between the two plates of a parallel 
plate condenser which are at a distance d apart, and is placed so as to be parallel to the 
plates. Shew that the capacity of the condenser is increased by an amount 

t 

A'Trd{d—t) 

per unit area. Examine the case in which t is very nearly equal to d, 

3. A high-pressure main consists first of a central conductor, which is a copper tube 
of inner and outer diameters of ^ and inches. The outer conductor is a second copper 
tube coaxal with the first, from which it is separated by insulating material, and of 
diameters IfJ and 1}J inches. Outside this is more insulating material, and enclosing 
the whole is an iron tube of internal diameter 2^ inches. The capacity of the conductor 
is found to be -367 microfarad per mile : calculate the inductive capacity of the insulating 
material 

4. An infinite plane is charged to surface density cr, and P is a point distant half an 
inch from the plane. Shew that of the total intensity Shira- at P, half is due to the charges 
at points which are within one inch of P, and half to the charges beyond. 

5. A disc of vulcanite (non-conducting) of radius 5 inches, is charged to a uniform 
surface density cr by friction. Find the electric intensities at points on the axis of the 
disc distant respectively 1, 3, 5, 7 inches from the surface. 

6. A condenser consists of a sphere of radius a surrounded by a concentric spherical 
shell of radius h. The inner sphere is put to earth, and the outer shell is insulated, 

52 

Shew that the capacity of the condenser so formed is, g— 

7. Four equal large conducting plates A, P, 0^ D are fixed parallel to one another. 
A and D are connected to earth, B has a charge E per unit area, and € a charge E\ per 
unit area. The distance between A and B is a, between B and (7 is 6, and between C and 
B is 0 . Find the potentials of B and G, 

8. A circular gold-loaf of radius 6 is laid on the surface of a charged conducting 

sphere of radius a, a being large compared to h. Prove that the loss of electrical energy 
in removing the leaf from the conductor—assuming that it carries away its whole charge— 
is approximately where E is the charge of the conductor, and the capacity of the 

leaf is comparable to &. 

9. Two condensers of capacities Gi and Ci) and possessing initially charges §1 and 
are connected in parallel Shew that there is a loss of energy of amount 

10. Two Leyden Jars A, Phave capacities Gu (^2 respectively. A is charged and a 
, spark taken: it is then charged as before and a spark passed between tho knobs of 
A and P. A and P are then separated and are each discharged by a spark. Shew that 
the energies of the four sparks are in the ratio 

{Gi'\'G^^ \ (C?i-|-C2) ^^2 : 0 ’^ : CiOjj. 

11. Assuming an adequate number of condensers of equal capacity CJ shew how a 
compound condenser can be formed of equivalent capacity 60^ where 6 is any rational 
number. 
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12. Three insulated concentric spherical conductors, whose radii in ascending order 
of magnitude are a, 5, c, have charges respectively, find their potentials and shew 

that if the innermost sphere be connected to earth the potential of the outermost is 
diminished by 



13. A conducting sphere of radius a is surrounded by two thin concentric spherical 
conducting shells of radii h and c, the intervening spaces being filled with dielectrics of 
inductive capacities X and L respectively. If the shell h receives a charge Ey the other 
two being uncharged, deternaine the loss of energy and the potential at any point when 
the spheres A and € are connected by a wire. 

14. Three thin conducting sheets are in the form of concentric spheres of radii 
0^5 respectively. The dielectric between the outer and middle sheet is of 

inductive capacity Ky that between th^ middle and inner sheet is air. At first the outer 
sheet is uninsulated, the inner sheet is uncharged and insulated, the middle sheet is 
charged to potential Y and insulated. The inner sheet is now uninsulated without 
connection with the middle sheet. Prove that the potential of the middle sheet falls to 

KVc{a-^d) 

Ac (cc+• c?) (a—<j) * 

15. Two insulated conductors A and B are geometrically similar, the ratio of their 
linear dimensions being as L to L\ The conductors are placed so as to be out of each 
other^s field of induction. The potential of A is F and its charge is A, the potential 
of A is F" and its charge is E', The conductors are then connected hy a thin wire. 
Prove that, after electrostatic equilibrium has been restored, the loss of electi'ostatic 
energy is 

1 {EL ^EL)(y^ FO 


16. If two surfaces he taken in any family of eq^uipotentials in free space, and two 
metal conductors foi*med so as to occupy their positions, then the capacity of the 
€ 0> 

condenser thus foiuned is ^ , where <7i, Co are the capacities of the external and 

Oi —G 2 

internal conductors when existing alone in an infinite field. 


17. A conductor (B) with one internal cavity of radius h is kept at potential U. A 
conducting sphere (A), of radius a, at great height above B contains in a cavity water 
which leaks down a very thin wire passing without contact into the cavity of B through 
a hole in the top of B. At the end of the wire spherical drops are formed, concentric 
with the cavity ; and, when of radius d, they fall passing without contact through a small 
hole in the bottom of A, and are received in a cavity of a third conductor of capacity c 
at a great distance below B. Initially, before leaking commences, the conductors A and 0 
are uncharged. Prove that after the rth drop has fallen the potential of O is 

f or(f>^dy ^^rr. 

\ah^hd-^ady 

where the disturbing efieot of the wire and hole on the capacities is neglected* 


18. An insulated spherical conductor, formed of two hemispherical shells in contact, 
whose inner and outer radii are h and 5', has within it a concentric spherical conductor of 
radius a, and without it another spherical conductor of which the internal radius is c. 
These two conductors are earth-connected and the middle one receives a charge. Shew 
that the two shells will not separate if 

^aohc-^Va. 
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19. Outside a spherical charged conductor there is a concentric insulated hut un¬ 
charged conducting spherical shell, which consists of two segments. Prove that the two 
segments will not separate if the distance of the separating plane from the centre is less 
than 

ah 

where a, h are the internal and external radii of the shell. 

20. A soap-bubble of radius a is formed by a film of tension the external 
atmospheric pressure being n. The bubble is touched by a wire from a large conductor 
at potential F, and the film is an electrical conductor. Prove that its radius increases to 
r, given by 

21. If the radius and tension of a spherical soap-bubble be a and T respectively, 
shew that the charge of electricity required to expand the bubble to twice its linear 
dimensions would bo 

4 V^a3(6ir>7na), 

n being the atmospheric pressuro, 

22. A thin spherical conducting envelope, of tension T for all magnitudes of its 
radius, and with no air inside or outside, is insulated and charged with a quantity Q of 
electricity. Prove that the total gain in mechanical energy involved in bringing a charge 
^ from an infinite distance and placing it on the envelope, which both initially and finally 
IS in mechanical equilibrium, is 

23. A spherical soap-bubble is blown inside another concentric with it, and the 
former has a charge E of electricity, the latter being originally uncharged. The latter 
now has a small charge given to it. Shew that if a and 2a were the original radii, the 
now radii will be approximately 2awhere 

12y(na+20=«(24na+^^ ^+S)’ 

whore n is the atmospheric pressure, and T is the surface-tension of each bubble. 

24. Shew that the electric capacity of a conductor is less than that of any other 
conductor which can completely surround it. 

25. If the inner sphere of a concentric spherical condenser is moved slightly out of 
position, so that the two spheres are no longer concentric, shew that the capacity is 
increased. 
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SYSTEMS OF CONDUCTORS 

98. Ijt tlie present Chapter we discuss the general tiinnry nf .'in dfctr'i- 
static field in which there are any number of conductor’s, 'i'lu' I'hargi', nu 
each conductor will of course influence the distribution of charges on t.hc other 
conductors by induction, and the problem is to invostigatc f.hi' disi rihiiti.iii.s 
of ■ electricity which are to be expected after allowing for Mii.s umi.nal 
induction. 

We have seen that in an electrostatic field the pot.enlial cannot he a 
maximum or a minimum except at points where electric ch.arges occur. It 
follows that the highest potential in the field must occur on a coiuiuetor, or 
else at infinity, the latter case occurring only when tlio poli nlial of every 
conductor is negative. Excluding this case for the moment, fiiere must ho 
one conductor of which the potential is higher than that anywhere else in 
the field. Since lines of force run only from higher to lower iiut.en(.i:il (§ otl), 
it follows that no lines of force can enter this conductor, Iwuiig no 

higher potential from which they can come, so that linos of force mn.st leave 
it at every point of its surface. In other words, its cltsctrificHtion luunt be 
positive at every point. 

So also, except when the potential of every con(lue,tor is piwitivo, thi're 
must be one conductor of which the potential is lower than t.hat any\vh<-r« 
else in the field, and the electrification at every point of this ctmdu(T.or must 
be negative. 

If the total charge on a conductor is nil, the total stnuigth of tho tubes 
of force which enter it must be exactly equal to the total st.ivngt.h of the 
tubes which leave it. There must therefore be both tubes which'vni.er and 
tubes which leave its surface, so that its potential must be intermediate 
between the highest and lowest potentials in the field. For if its potential 
were the highest in the field, no tubes could enter it, and vies vamt On 
any such conductor the regions of positive electrification are separate.! from 
regions of negative electrification by “lines of no electrification." ihnm lines 
being loci along which <r = 0. In general the resultant intensity at any 
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point of a conductor is 4iTr<T. At any point of a line of no electrification, 
this intensity vanishes, so that every point of a line of no electrification " 
is also a point of equilibrium. 

At a point of equilibrium we have already seen that the equipotential 
through the point cuts itself. A line of no electrification, however, lies 
entirely on a single equipotential, so that this equipotential must cut itself 
along the line of no electrification. Moreover, by § 69, it must cut itself at 
right angles, except when it consists of more than two sheets. 

99. We can prove the two following propositions: 

I. If the potential of every conductor in the field is given, there is only 
one distribution of electric charges which will produce this distribution of 
potentiah 

II. If the total charge of ev&t^y conductor in the field is given, there is 
only one way in which these charges can distribute themselves so as to be in 
equilibrium. 

If proposition I, is not true, let us suppose that there are two different 
distributions of electricity which will produce the required potentials. *Let 
<r denote the surface density at any point in the first distribution, and <r' in 
the second. Consider an imaginary distribution of electricity such that the 
surface density at any point is <r — cr\ The potential of this distribution 
at any point P is 

where the integration extends over the surfaces of all the conductors, and 
r is the distance from P to the element dS* If P is a point on the surface 
of any conductor, 

JJpdB and ff-dS 

are by hypothesis equal, each being equal to the given potential of the 
conductor on which P lies. Thus 

so that the supposed distribution of density a- —is such that the potential 
vanishes over all the surfaces of the conductors. There can therefore he no 
lines of force, so that there can be no charges, i.e., <r- ?= 0 everywhere, so 

that the two distributions are the same. 

And again, if proposition II. is not true, let us suppose that there are 
two different distributions a and o-' such that the total charge on each 
conductor has the assigned value. A distribution —now gives zero 
as the total charge on each conductor. It follows, as in § 98, that the 
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potential of every conductor must be intermediate between the highest and 
lowest potentials in the field, a conclusion which is obviously absurd, as 
it prevents every conductor from having either the highest or the lowest 
potential. It follows that the potentials of all the conductors must be equal, 
30 that again there can be no lines of force and no charges at any point, 
i.e.j (t' everywhere. 

It is clear from this that the distribution of electricity in the field is fully 
specified when we know either 

(i) the total charge on each conductor, 
or (ii) the potential of each conductor. 

Superposition op Effects. 

100. Suppose we have two equilibrium distributions: 

(i) A distribution of which the surface density is cr at any point, 
giving total charges Eiy ... on the different conductors, and potentials 

{ii) A distribution of surface density cr', giving total charges Ei\ i?/,... 
and potentials V/, K', .... 

Consider a distribution of surface density a+cr\ Clearly the total 
charges on the conductors will be E^^ + Eq, and if Vp is the 

potential at any point P, 

where the notation is the same as before. If P is on the first conductorj 
however, we know that 

SO that +1^'; and similarly when P is on any other conductor. Thus 

the imaginary distribution of surface density is an equilibrium distribution, 
since it makes the surface of each conductor an equipotential, and the 
potentials are 

V, + W, %+V/, . 

The total charges, as we have seen, are E^ + E^', ..., and from 

the proposition previously poved, it follows that the distribution of surface- 
density or ■+ o-' is the only distribution corresponding to these charges. 

We have accordingly arrived at the following proposition: 

If charges Pj, Pj, ... give rise to potentials 'K, T^, ..., and if charges 
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... give rise to potentials K', then charges E^ + J?/, E^-^E^, ... 
will give rise to potentials K + 1 ?+•••• 

In words: if we superpose two systems of charges, the potentials produced 
can be obtained by adding together the potentials corresponding to the two 
component systems. 

Clearly the proposition can be extended so as to apply to the superposition 
of any number of systems. 

We can obviously deduce the following: 

If charges E^, E^^ ... give rise to potentials TJ, PJ, then charges 
KEi, KE 2 , ... give rise to potentials KViy JSTTJ, .... 


101. Suppose now that we have n conductors fixed in position and 
uncharged. Let us refer to these conductors as conductor (1), conductor (2), 
etc. Suppose that the result of placing unit charge on conductor (1) and 
leaving the others uncharged is to produce potentials 


PlU 

on the n conductors respectively, then the result of placing Ei on (1) and 
leaving the others uncharged is to produce potentials 

Pii^u PnE^, ,..pinEu 

Similarly, if placing unit charge on (2) and leaving the others uncharged 
gives potentials 

Pm p2%9 •**Pm9 

then placing E 2 on (2) and leaving the others uncharged gives potentials 

P2i-®2> P2a-S^a> ••• Pan-Sa¬ 
in the same way we can calculate the result of placing E^ on (3), on 
(4), and so on. 


If we now superpose the solutions we have obtained, we find that the 
effect of simultaneous charges E^y E 2 ,... En is to give potentials Ti, Pa,... 1^, 
where 


Pj = PiiEi H-pai-S^2 + p8i-S^8 + -• ■ I 


(32). 


etc. 


These equations give the potentials in terms of the charges. The 
coeflScients pn, Pai» ••• do not depend on either the potentials or charges, 
being purely geometrical quantities, which depend on the size, shape and 
position of the different conductors. 
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Green’s Reciprocation Theorem. 

102. Let us suppose that charges e,, ... on elements of conclncting 

surfaces at P, Q, ... produce potentials Vp, V^, ... at P. Q, and that 
similarly charges e^', e ^,... produce potentials Then Gieens 

Theorem states that v. /rr 

%epy; = tepVp, 

the summation extending in each case over all the charges in the field. 

To prove the theorem, we need only notice that 


Fp=: 


'PQ’ 


the summation extending over all charges except Bp, so that in -.e,, V,, the 
coefficient of ^ is from the term e/Vp, and epC^' from the term 
eQ%. Thus ^ 

= from symmetry. 


103. The following theorem follows at once: 

1/ total charges E^ on the separate conductors of a systeyn produce 
potentials K, and if charges Ex, ... produce poteyitiak Vf 

theyi 

= .(o3), 

the summation extending in eCLch case over all the condicctof's. 

To see the truth of this, we need only diyide up the charges Ei, /4, 
into small charges ^p, Bq, ... on the different small elements of the surfaces 
of the conductors, and the proposition becomes identical with that just 
proved. 

104. Let us now consider the special case in which 

Ei—\, E.^^ E^ = J?4 = .., =0, 
so that Put K=Pn> ©tc.; 

and Ex'^0, ... =«0. 

so that Vi' == Y/ = P 22 , ©to. 

Then 2EV'—p^x and S®'F=pi 2 , so that the theorem just proved becomes 

In words: the potential to which (1) is raised by putting unit charges on 
(2), all the other conductors being uncharged, is equal to the ])otential to 
which (2) is raised by putting unit charge on (1), all the other conductors 
being uncharged. 
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As a special case, let ns reduce conductor (2) to a point P, utui mipjH.^.se 
fchat the system contains in addition only one other conductor (I). Unui 


Tim potential to which the conductor is raised hy placingf a nnit 
at P, the conductor itself being uncharged^ is equal to the potenturl at 
unit charge is placed on the conductor. 


charge 

P whru 


For instance, let the conductor be a sphere, and let the point J* he at a 
distance r from its centre. Unit charge on the sphere produces pottuitial 

“ at P, so that unit charge at P raises the sphere to potential 


Coefficients of Potential^ Capacity and Induction^ 

105. The relations p^—pn, ^tc. reduce the number of the cocdlKUoritH 
Pm Pnn> which occur in equations (32), to Jn(n”hl). Those coclH- 
cients are called the coeff dents of potential of the n conductors. Knowiiig 
the values of these coefficients, equations (31) give the poten tials in ten aw 
of the charges. 


If we know the potentials K, K, we can obtain the valnos of 
charges by solving equations (32). We obtain a system of (‘.(piationH of 
the form 


= Jl'iK d" H- .. • 
etc. 


<S4> 


The values of the g’s obtained by actual solution of the equations (iS2), are 


gn__gijs 


p^^pn • 

• Pm 


P‘ziPbi 

* • Pni 

P^^Pu • 

Pm 


PtiBPsB 

.. Pna 

P^nPan • 

•' Pnn 


panlhii 

.. * pnn 


i 

A 


im, 


where 


A = 




Jpi55 Jpsa ' • • Pwi 


I JPan • * • Pnn | 

Thus is the co-factor of p^s in A, divided by A. 

The relation qrs = q»r 

follows as an algebraical consequence of the relation Pn^Pw^ or is at one© 
obvious from the relation 

and equations (34), on taking the same sets of values as in § 104, 
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There are n coefficients of the type ... qnn- These are known as 

coefficients of capacity. There are —1) coefficients of the type and 
these are known as coefficients of induction. 

From equations (34), it is clear that q^ is the value of when 
’f^=l^=z=... = 0. This leads to an extended definition of the 
capacity of a conductor, in which account is taken of the influence of the 
other conductors in the field. We define the capacity of the conductor 1, 
when in the presence of conductors 2, 3, 4,to be qn, namely, the charge 
required to raise conductor 1 to unit potential, all the other conductors being 
put to earth. 


Eneegy of a System of charged Conductors. 


106. Suppose we require to find the energy of a system of conductors, 
their charges being ... so that their potentials are K, ... K 

given by equations (32). 


Let W denote the energy when the charges are kEi, IcE^^y 
Corresponding to these charges, the potentials will be hVi, /oK,... If 
we bring up an additional small charge dk . from infinity to conductor 1 , 
the work to be done will be dkEx . kV ^; if we bring up dkE^ to conductor 2 
the work will be and so on. Let us now bring charges dkEi to 1, 

dkE^ to 2, dhEfx to 3, ... dhE^ to n. The total work done is 


hdk {ExVx + +. .• + EX) .(36), 


and the final charges are 

(]c dk) El, (Jc Hh die) E 2 ,... (/^ Hh dk) E^. 

The energy in this state is the same function of k + dk as W is of k, and may 
therefore be expressed as 


Tr+ 


aTf 

dk 


dk. 


Expression (36), the increase in energy, is therefore equal to 


dW 

dk 


dk, whence 


dW 

dk 




so that on integration 

{EiVi-^EX+ + M)- 

No constant of integration is added, since Tf must vanish when k = 0. 
Taking i = 1, we obtain the energy corresponding to the final charges 
Ej, E 2 ,Eny in the form 


W = ^2EV 


( 37 ). 
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If we substitute for the F’s their yalues in terms of the charges as given by 


equations (31), we obtain 

^ ~ i +■ 2pi2-®i-®2 + 2^22^2® + ...).(38), 

and similarly from equations (34), 

F = i {q,J^ + -f + ...).(39). 


107. If W is expressed as a function of the E's, we obtain by differ¬ 
entiation of (38), 

gixr 

— Pn + Pi2^2 + •. • + pxn^n. 

= by equation (32). 


This result is clear from other considerations. If we increase the charge 

dW 

on conductor 1 by dEi, the increase of energy is dEi, and is also VidEi 

since this is the work done on bringing up a new charge dE^ bo potential TJ. 
Thus on dividing by dEi, we get 


So also 




,( 40 ). 

.(41) 


as is at once obvious on differentiation of (39). 


108, In changing the charges from EiyE^,... to JBi', E ^,... let us suppose 
that the potentials change from K, TJ, to TJ', Vq,.... The work done, 
W' — W, is given by 

F'-F-^S(JS?'7'-^F). 

Since, however, by § 103, 'lEV' = XE'V, this expression for the work done 
can either be written in the form 

i S - ^7-(^r - ^'7)}, 


which leads at once to 

F'~.F-=i2(i?'-^)(7'+7) ..(42); 

or in the form ^2 {E'V' - .^74- (^7' - E'V)l 

which leads to W'- W = - r){E'+ E) .(43). 


109. If the changes in the charges are only small, we may replace E^ by 
E + dEj and find that equation (42) reduces to 

dW^XVdE, 

from which equation (40) is obvious, while equation (43) reduces to 

dW^tEdV, 

leading at once to (41). 
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110. It is worth noticing that the coefficients of potential, capacity and 
induction can be expressed as differential coefficients of the energy; thus 

_d^v 

d^W 

^^‘~dErdE,’ 

_ 0^F 

and so on. 

The last two equations give independent proofs of the relations 

Prs “jPar? ~ 

Properties of the Coefficients. 

111. A certain number of properties can be deduced at once from the 
fact that the energy must always be positive. For instance since the value 
of W given by equation (38) is positive for aM values of A'a, ... it 
follows at once that 

^ 11 , P 22 , ‘• are positive, 

that pnp^ - Pia^ is positive, that 

JpnPi2pi3 

P 12 P 22 P 28 is positive 

and so on. Similarly from equation (39), it follows that 

fe, qm, ••• are positive, 
and there are other relations similar to those above, 

112. More valuable properties can, however, be obtained from a con¬ 
sideration of the distribution of the lines of force in the field. 

Let us first consider the field when 

The potentials are E = Pn, = pn > etc. 

Since conductors 2, 3, ... are uncharged, their potentials must be inter¬ 
mediate between the highest and lowest potentials in the field. Thus the 
potential of 1 must he either the highest or the lowest in the field, the other 
extreme potential being at infinity. It is impossible for the potential of 1 
to be the lowest in the field; for if it were, lines of force would enter in at 
every point, and its charge would be negative, Thus the highest potential 
in the field must be that of conductor 1, and the other potentials must all 
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be intermediate between this potential and the potential at infinity, and 
must therefore all be positive. Thus pu,jpi 2 , Pu, •••pm positive and 

the first is the greatest. 

Next let us put Ti —1, TJ=TJ=... = 0, 

so that the charges are qu, q^f ... qm- 

The highest potential in the field is that of conductor 1. Thus lines of 
force leave but do not enter conductor 1. The lines may either go to the 
other conductors or to infinity. No lines can leave the other conductors. 
Thus the charge on 1 must be positive, and the charges on 2, 3,... all negative, 
ie., qn is positive and.g^ia, ju,... are all negative. Moreover the total strength 
of the tubes arriving at infinity is -I- Jis +... + gm, so that this must 

be positive. 

113. To sum up, we have seen that 

(i) All the coefficients of potential (piuPia* *••) ^^re positive, 

(ii) All the coefficients of capacity (g^u, q^, ...) are positive, 

(iii) All the coefficients of induction (jia, ...) are negative, 
and we have obtained the relations 

(pn *“ P 12 ) is positive, 

(?11 + + • • • + ?m) is positive. 

In limiting cases it is of course possible for any of the quantities which 
have been described as always positive or always negative, to vanish. 

Values of the Ooeffioients in Special Cases. 

Electric Screening, 

114 . The first case in which we shall consider the values of the 
coefficients is that in which one conductor, say 1, is completely surrounded 
by a second conductor 2. 


6 ^ 

■Pio. 88. 

If Ei^Q, the conductor 2 becomes a closed conductor with no charge 
inside, so that the potential in its interior is constant, and therefore 1^=1^. 
Putting the lelatiou T5'= TS gives the equation 

(Pij-pa)+(Pi8 ~Pa) = 0. 
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This being true for all values oiE„E„ ... we must have 

> Pw ~ > 6tc. 

Next let us put unit charge on 1, leaving the other conductors uncharged. 
The energy is ipa- If I 2 hy a wire, the conductors 1 and 2 

form a single conductor, so that the electricity will a,ll flow to the outer 
surface. This wire may now be removed, and the energy in the system is 
Energy must, however, have been lost in the flow of electricity, so that 
must be less than pn. 

Since we have already seen that Pii=Pn and pn -J’is cannot be negative, 
it is clear that p^ cannot be greater than pn The foregoing argument, 
however, goes further and enables us to prove that pa — pn is actually 

positive. 

Let us next suppose that conductor 2 is put to earth, so that 
Then if £^i = 0, it follows that Tr=0. Hence from the equations 

•^1 = 2iiK+^ 12^3 +••• Hhg'mK ...(44) 

we obtain in this special case that 

S'lsK+ ?i4T^4- ... = 0. 

This is true, whatever the values of TJ, TJ, ..., so that 

Ji8 — Q'w = • •• “ = 0. 

Suppose that conductor 1 is raised to unit potential while all the other 
conductors are put to earth. The aggregate strength of the tubes of force 
which go to infinity, namely + g'w -h... 4 -qm (§ 112), is in this ease zero, so 
that qi 2 ^ *?ii* 

The system of equations (44) now reduces, when 1^ = 0, to 


II 

.05), 

■E ^2 = | 2 'l 2 li + ?23l3+ 5'24K+.. 

A's = 9'83 la 4 S'lw I 4 4... 

..(46), 

.(m- 

•®4 — 384la 4 344 T 4 4 .. , 


Equations (4*7) shew that the relations between charges and potential 
outside 2 are quite independent of the electrical conditions which obtain 
inside 2. So also the conditions inside 2 are not affected by those outside 2* 
as is obvious from equation (45). These results become obvious when we 
consider that no lines of force can cross conductor 2, and that there is no way 
except by crossing conductor 2 for a line of force to pass from the conductors 
outside 2 to those inside 2. 

An electric system which is completely surrounded by a conductor at 
potential zero is said to be “ electrically screened ’’ from all electric systems 
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outside this conductor; for charges outside this ** screen ” cannot affect the 
screened system. The principle of electric screening is utilised in electro¬ 
static instruments, in order that the instrument may not be affected by 
external electric actions other than those which it is required to observe. As 
a complete conductor would prevent observation of the working of the 
instrument, a cage of wire is frequently used as a screen, this being very 
nearly as efficient as a completely closed conductor (see § 72). In more 
delicate instruments the screening may be complete except for a small 
window to admit of observation of the interior. 


Spherical Condenser, 

116. Let us apply the methods of this Chapter to the spherical con¬ 
denser described in § 79. Let the inner sphere of radius a be taken to be 
conductor 1, and the outer sphere of radius b be taken to be conductor 2. 

The equations connecting potentials and charges are 

4-]P22-®2* 

A unit charge placed on 2 raises both 1 and 2 to potential 1/6, so that on 
putting == 0, = 1, we must have K = = 1/6. Hence it follows that 

1 

jPai “jPaa —j . 

If we leave 2 uncharged and place unit charge on 1, the field of force is that 
investigated in § 79, so that PJ = 1/u, T 2 = 1/6. Hence 

1 1 


These results exemplify 

(i) the general relation 

(ii) the relation peculiar to electric screening, = ]p 2 a* 
The equations now become 


K-S+f. 

a 0 
b 


Solving for and JS'a in terms of K and T?, we obtain 


ab -rr y 

JE\ ^ T- Pi 

^ 6-a o-a 

’ ah b^ y 




SO that 




nb <d) „ ^ __ 

b — a' b — a’ 


7—2 
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We notice that qv^-q^y that the value of each is negative, and that 
qj^i = ’--qy 2 , in accordance with § 113. The value of qn is fche capacity of 
sphere 1 when. 2 is to earth, and is in agreement with the result of § 79. 

. 

The capacity of 2 when 1 is to earth, is seen to be This can 

also be seen by regarding the system as composed of two condensers, the 
inner sphere and the inner surface of the outer sphere form a single spherical 
(zh 

condenser of capacity ^^ , while the outer surface of the outer sphere has 

capacity k The total capacity accordingly 

ah y 6 ® 

= 7- -h6= T-. 

O'- a 0 — a 


Two sjpheres at a great distance apart, 

116, Suppose we have two spheres, radii a, 6 , placed with their centres 
at a great distance c apart. Let us first place unit charge on the former, the 



charge being placed so that the surface density is constant. This will not 
produce uniform potential over 2 ; at a point distant r from the centre of 1 
it will produce potential 1 /r. We can, however, adjust this potential to the 
uniform value 1 /c hy placing on the surface of 2 a distribution of electricity 

1 1 

such that it produces a potential - — ~ over this surface. 


Take B, the centre of the second sphere, as origin, and j 1J3 as axis of 
Then we may write 


1_1 
c r 


r — c _ ^ 

CT 


as far as 


1 

c"* 


Let 0 * be the surface density required to produce this potential, then 
clearly <r is an odd function of x, and therefore the total charge, the value of 
cr integrated over the sphere, vanishes. Thus the potential of 2 can be 
adjusted to the uniform value 1 /c without altering the total charge on 2 
from zero, neglecting 1/c®. The new surface density being of the order of 
1 /c®, the additional potential produced on 1 by it will be at most of order 1 /c®, 
so that if we neglect 1 /c® we have found an equilibrium arrangement which 
makes 
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Substituting these values in the equations 

Ti=2>uJSi •hpi2S,, 

Tj —PiaEi 4" PaaE), 

1 1 

we find at once that = - neglecting ^, 

1 

c»’ 

and similarly we can see that 

Pia =\ neglecting i. 




Solving the equations 


rr El Ea 

r + 6 • 


we find that, neglecting -, 


3u = 


a 




2u ~ ffn — “ ■ 


ah 




(>-f) 


— — as &r as 
0 


h 



We notice that the capacity of either sphere is greater than it would be if 
the other were removed. This, as we shall see later, is a particular case of a 
general theorem. 


Tv)o condvctors m contad. 

117. If two conductors are placed in contact, their potentials must be 
equal. Let the two conductors be conductors 1 and 2, then the equation 
Vi^Va becomes 

(Pii -fJi.)+ (]Pa-I’ m) jEi + ... = 0, 

or, say, aJ?i + /S^, +Y.E’,+...-0. 

If we know the total charge on 1 and 2, we have 

Ei-^Ea^E, 

and on solving these two equations we can obtain Ei and E^. We find that 

Ml PE-j- •yEf -t* $E4 + ... 

Ea ciMffEa 4- SM 4 + * 
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giving the ratio in which the charge E will distribute itself between the 
two conductors 1 and 2. If the conductors 3, 4, ... are either absent or 
uncharged, 

J &2 a Pn - Pn ' 

which is independent of E and always positive. It is to be noticed that E^ 
vanishes only if =Pi 2 , if 2 entirely surrounds 1. 


Mechanical Forces on Conductors. 


118. We ha%e already seen that the mechanical force on a conductor is 
the resultant of a system of tensions over its surface of amount Sttct® per unit 
area. The results of the present Chapter enable us to find the resultant 
force on any conductor in terms of the electrical coefficients of the system. 


Suppose that the positions of the conductors are specified by any co¬ 
ordinates fi, 1 ^ 2 , ..., so that Pii,pi 2 , •••> ?ii, 3 i 2 , and consequently also TF, 
are functions of the fs. If is increased to +• without the charges on 


aF 


the conductors being altered, the increase in electrical energy is and 


this increase must represent mechanical work done in moving the conductors. 
The force tending to increase is accordingly 


aF 


Since the charges on the conductors are to be kept constant, it will of 
course be most convenient to use the form of F given by equation (38), and 
the force is obtained in the form 


.(48). 

It is however possible, by joining the conductors to the terminals of 
electric batteries, to keep their potentials constant. In this case, howevei’, 
we must nob use the expression (39) for F, and so obtain for the force 

+ .(49), 

for the batteries are now capable of supplying energy, and an increase of 
electrical energy does not necessarily mean an equal expenditure of mechanical 
energy, for we must not neglect the work done by the batteries. Since the 
resultant mechanical force on any conductor may be regarded as the resultant 
6 f tensions 27ror“ per unit area acting over its surface, it is clear that this 
resultant force in any position depends solely on the charges in this position. 
It is therefore the same whether the charges or potentials are kept constant, 
and expression (48) will give this force whether the conductors are connected 
to batteries or not. 
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119. As an illustration, we may consider the force between the two 
charged spheres discussed in § 116. 

Tnr 

The force tending to increase c, namely —^ is 

oc 

and substituting the values 

1 . ^ -1 

2^12 =“H" )» V 

p22 “ J » 99 

it is found that this force is 

^1^2 , . -1 

—^ + terms in -y . 

Thus, except for terms in c*^, the force is the same as though the charges 
were collected at the centres of the spheres. Indeed, it is easy to go a stage 
further and prove that the result is true as far as We shall, however, 
reserve a full discussion of the question for a later Chapter. 


120. Let us write 


i (i?ii ^1** 4-2pi2 + ...)= 

Then TfJ and Wy are each equal to the electrical energy ^'S,EVj so that 

W.i-Wy-'ZjEir^O,. .(50). 

In whatever way we change the values of 

El, E^, ..., Ti, To, ^1, ^2? 


equation (60) remains true. We may accordingly differentiate it, treating the 
expression on the left as a function of all the JE% V*b and f’s. Denoting the 
function on the left-hand of equation (50) by (f>, the result of differentiation 
will be 




'dV, 


9?! 


Now 


- K = 0, by equation (40), 


9^ 

W’ 


dWy 

’dV, 


so that we are left with 


-■£^1=0, „ 

s|sf..o. 


( 41 ), 
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ince this equation is true for all displacements and therefore for all 
! of it follows that each coefficient must vanish separately. 


9^1 


= 0, or 




Q 


.(51). 


311 ^ . 


we have seen, — ^ is the mechanical force tending to increase 

3?! _ 

3Tr 

lis has now been shewn to be equal to , which is expression (49) 

he sign reversed. Thus the mechanical force, whether the charges or 
tentials are kept constant, is 

+ % + ...) .(52), 

1 which is convenient when we know the potentials, but not the 
s, of the system. 

making a small displacement of the system such that is changed 

dW 

L 4- the mechanical work done is d^i, 

dW 

instant the increase in electrical energy is dfj. The difference of 
expressions, namely 

13^1 a^J 

snts energy supplied by the batteries. From equation (51), it appears 

0Tr 

lis expression is equal to 2 dfi, so that the batteries supply energy 

ogi 

o twice the increase in the electrical energy of the system, and of this 
half goes to an increase of the final electrical energy, while half is 
ed as mechanical work in the motion of the conductors. 


If the potentials are 


Introduction of a neiu conductor into the field. 

.. When a new conductor is introduced into the field, the coefficients 
^n, g'la, -.-are naturally altered. 

i us suppose the new conductor introduced in infinitesimal pieces, 
are brought into the field uncharged and placed in position so that 
e in every way in their final places except that electric communication 
established between the different pieces. So far no work has been 
nd the electrical energy of the field remains unaltered, 

w let electric communication be established between the different 
so that the whole structure becomes a single conductor. The separate 
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pieces, originally at different potentials, are now brought to the same 
potential by the flow of electricity over the surface of the conductor,- 
Electricity can only flow from places of higher to places of lower potential, 
so that electrical energy is lost in this flow. Thus the introduction of the 
new conductor has diminished the electric energy of the field. 

If we now put the new conductor to earth there is in general a further 
flow of electricity, so that the energy is still further diminished. 

Thus the electric energy of any field is diminished by the introduction of 
a new conductor, whether insulated or not. 

Consider the case in which the new conductor remains insulated. Let 
the energy of the field before the introduction of the new conductor be 


... ..(53). 

After introduction, the energy may be taken to be 

... -{-pun^n) .(54), 


where pii\ etc., are the new coefficients of potential. Further coefficients of 
the type Pi,n+i, are of course brought into existence, but do 

not enter into the expression for the energy, since by h 5 rpothesis — 0. 

Since expression (54) is less than expression (53), it follows that 

(jPu Pii) + 2 (pi2 — jPiaO ... 

is positive for all values oiEi^ .... Hence Pu — pu is positive, and other 
relations may be obtained, as in § 111, 

Electrometers. 


L The Attracted Disc Electrometer, 



122. This instrument is, as regards its essential principle, a balance in - 
which the beam has a weight fixed at one end and a disc suspended from 
the other. Under normal conditions the fixed weight is sufficiently heavy 
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to outweigh the disc. In using the instrument the disc is made to become 
one plate of a parallel plate condenser, of which the second plate is adjusted 
until the electric attraction between the two plates of the condenser ,s just 
sufficient to restore the balance. 

The inequalities in the distribution of the lines of force which would 
otherwise occur at the edges of the disc are avoided by the use ot a gu.ud- 
ring (§ 90), so arranged that when the beam of the balance is horizontal 
the guard-ring and disc are exactly in one plane, and fib as closely as is 
practicable. 

Let us suppose that the disc is of area A and that the disc and ‘(uaul- 
ring are raised to potential Y, Let the second plate of the cotidtniser be 
placed parallel to the disc at a distance h from it, and put to iv.irth. Then 
the intensity between the disc and lower plate is uniform and (Mpial to F/A, 
so that the surface density on the lower face of the disc is <t= VJ^-lrrh. The 
mechanical force acting on the disc is therefore a force or V '^AjHTrh} 

acting Tertically downwards through the centre of the disc. If this jtist 
suffices to keep the beam horizontal, it must be exactly €(jual to the woight, 
say F, which would have to be placed on this disc to maintain etpiilibrinm 
if it were uncharged. This weight is a constant of the insLriuueub, m that 
the equation 

FVl 

_-= W 

enables us to determine V in terms of known quantities by ol)8i‘rving h 
The instrument is arranged so that the lower plate can be movetl parallel 
to itself by a micrometer screw, the reading of which gives h with groat 
accuracy. We can accordingly determine V in absolute units, iroiu the 
equation 

If we wish to determine a difference of potential we can niise th(^ upper 
plate to one potential Vi, and the lower plate to the second potential 
and we then have 

17 T7 ^ 


A more accurate method of determining a difference of potfuitinl is to ke<‘p 
the disc at a constant potential v, and raise the lower plate succe^Hsively to 
potentials Y and Y- If fh. and are the values of h whic.h bring tiu^ disc to 
its standard position when the potentials of the lower plate are Y anti we 
have 

v-Vi — hi^/ ——, 
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BO that K - K* == (^1 ■- ^2) . 

It is now only necessary to measure — A 3 , the distance through which 
the lower plate is moved forward, and this can be determined with great 
accuracy, as it depends solely on the motion of the micrometer screw, 

II. The Quadrant Electrometer^ 

123. Measurement of Potential Difference. This instrument is more 
delicate than the disc electrometer just described, but enables us only to 
compare two potentials, or potential diflfer- 
ences; we cannot measure a single potential 
in terms of known units. 

The principal part of the instrument 
consists of a metal cylinder of height small 
compared with its radius, divided into four 
quadrants B, 0, D by two diameters at 
right angles. These quadrants are insulated 
separately, and then opposite quadrants 
are connected in pairs, two by wires joined 
to a point E and two by wires joined to 
some other point P. 

The inside of the cylinder is hollow and 
inside this a metal disc or ** needle ” is free 
to move, being suspended by a delicate 
fibre, so that it can rotate without touching 
the quadrants. Before using the instrument 
the needle is charged to a high potential, 
say V, either by means of the fibre, if this 
is a conductor, or by a small conducting 
wire hanging from the needle which passes through the bottom of the 
cylinder. The fibre is adjusted so that when the quadrants are at the same 
potential the needle rests, as shewn in the figure, in a symmetrical position 
with respect to the quadrants. In this state either surface of the needle 
and the opposite faces of the quadrants maybe regarded as forming a parallel 
plate condenser. 

If, however, the potential of the two quadrants joined to E is different 
from that of the two quadrants joined to jP, there is an electrical force 
tending to drag the needle under that pair of quadrants of which the potential 
is more nearly equal to v. The needle accordingly moves in this direction 
until the electric forces are in equilibrium with the torsion of the fibre, and 
an observation of the angle through which the needle turns will give an 
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indication of the difference of potential between the two pairs of quadrants. 
This angle is most easily observed by attaching a small mirror to the fibre 
just above the point at which it emerges from the quadrants. 

Let us suppose that when the needle has turned through an angle 6, 
the total area A of the needle is placed so that an area S is inside the pair 
of quadrants at potential K) and an area A-- S inside the pair at potential 
IJ. Let h be the perpendicular distance from either face of the needle to 
the faces of the quadrants. Then the system may be regarded as two 
parallel plate condensers of area S, distance A, and difference of potential 
'y - K, and two parallel plate condensers for which these quantities have the 
values A — S, A, 'u —1^. There are two condensers of each kind because 
there are two faces, upper and lower, to the needle. The electrical energy 
of this system is accordingly 

(v-v^ys ^ 

4i7rh Anrh 

The energy here appears as a quadratic function of the three potentials 
concerned: it is expressed, in the same form as the of § 120. The 
mechanical force tending to increase 6, ie,, the moment of the couple tending 

to turn the needle in the direction of 6 increasing, is therefore 


dWr 


30 


Now 


in Wlr the only term in the coefficients of the potentials which varies with 0 
is S, so that on differentiation we obtain 

dWr_ iv-V^y-{v-Yf d8 
36 4i7rh 39 * 

If r is the radius of the needle—measured from its centre, which is under 

O <Y 

the line of division of the quadrants—we clearly have so that we can 

00 

write the equation just obtained in the form 

BTTf., 

39 Ml ^ • 

In equilibrium this couple is balanced by the torsion couple of the fibre, 
which tends to decrease 6, This couple may be taken to be k6, where A is a 
constant, so that the equation of equilibrium is 

IC0 -..( 55 ), 

For small displacements of the needle, r* may be replaced by the 
radius of the needle at its centre line. Also v is generally large compared 
with K and TJ. The last equation accordingly assumes the simpler form 
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shewing that 0 is, for small displacements of the needle, approximately 
proportional to the difference of potential of the two pairs of quadrants. 
The instrument can be made extraordinarily sensitive owing to the possibility 
of obtaining quartz-fibres for which the value of k is very small 


If the difference of potential to be measured is large, we may charge the 
needle simply by joining it to one of the pairs of quadrants, say the pair at 
potential TJ. We then have t; = K, and equation (55) becomes 


47rA ’ 


so that 6 is now proportional to the square of the potential difference to be 
measured. 


Writing so that (7 is a constant of the instrument, we have, 

when V is large 

e^Gv{V,^7,) .(56), 

when 

.(57). 


124 Measurement of charge. Let us speak of the pairs of quadrants 
at potentials Tf, 7 as conductors 1, 2 respectively, and let the needle be 
conductor 3. When the quadrants are to earth and the needle is at 
potential the charge E induced on the first pair of quadrants by the 
charge on the needle will be given by 

E^qizYij 

where jis is the coefficient of induction. This coefficient is a function of the 
angle d which defined the position of the needle. If the instrument is 
adjusted so that 0 = 0 when both pairs of quadrants are to earth, we must 
use the value of gis corresponding to 0 = 0, say so that 

.......( 58 ). 

Now suppose that the first pair of quadrants is insulated and receives 
an additional charge the second pair being still to earth. Let the needle 
be deflected through an angle 0 in consequence. Since the charge on the 
first pair of quadrants is now Q, we have 

+ Q ” (2u) 0K + (2i8)aK. 

On subtracting equation (68) from this we obtain 

Q = (?ii)<^T^i ■+[(ffas)^ " (ffw)o] 1?. 

If 0 is small this may be written 

= 
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where fu, ^ are supposed calculated for ^ = 0. Since 1^ = 0, we have from 
equation (56), 

sotha. 

shewing that for small values of 6, Q is directly proportional to 


Let us suppose that we join the first pair of quadrants (conductor 1) 
to a condenser of known capacity T which is entirely outside the electro¬ 
meter. Since the needle (8) is entirely screened by the quadrants the value 
of gi 3 remains unaltered, while qn will become + P. If d' is now the 
deflection of the needle, we have 


0_(qn + V dq^y\ 

so that, by combination with the last equation, we have 



If (9" is the deflection obtained by joining the pairs of quadrants to the 
terminals of a battery of known potential difference D, wo have from 
equation (66), 

( 77 =^, 

and on substituting this value for 07, our equation becomes 


e= 


^ ’ 


^ quantities V, D and the three readings 

a, 6 and 6 , ® 

An ordinary quadrant electrometer will measure differences of potential 
down to about electrostatic units. Thus in spite of its somewhat high 
capacity of about 50 electrostatic units, it forms an extremely efficient instru¬ 
ment for the measurement or detection of small electric charges. 

DnU ^ f instrument has recently been introduced by 

zalek, m which the electrostatic capacity is very small. This is capable 

cormron^r differences down to electrostatic units, aiid is 

p dmgly more sensitive for the measurement of charges. 
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EXAMPLES. 

1. If the algebraic sum of the charges on a system of conductors be positive, then on 
one at least the surface density is everywhere positive. 

2. There are a number of insulated conductors in given fixed positions. The 
capacities of any two of them in their given positions are Oi and O**, and their mutual 
coefficient of induction is J7. Prove that if these conductors be joined by a thin wire, the 
capacity of the combined conductor is 

0 %‘\‘ 25 , 

3. A system of insulated conductors having been charged in any manner, charges are 
transferred from one conductor to another till they are all brought to the same potential K 
Shew that 

F= 5/(^1+ 2 ^ 2)9 

where «i, ^2 are the algebraic sums of the coefficients of capacity and induction respectively, 
and E is the sum of the charges. 

4. Prove that the effect of the operation described in the last question is a decrease 
of the electrostatic energy equal to what would be the energy of the system if each of the 
original potentials were diminished by V. 

6. Two equal similar condensers, each consisting of two spherical shells, radii a, 6, 
are insulated and placed at a groat distance r apart. Charges e, e' are given to the inner 
shells. If the outer surfaces are now joined by a wire, shew that the loss of energy is 
approximately 

6. A condenser is formed of two thin concentric spherical shells, radii os, 6. A small 
hole exists in the outer sheet through which an insulated wire passes connecting the 
inner sheet with a third conductor of capacity 0 , at a great distance r from the condenser. 
The outer sheet of the condenser is put to earth, and the charge on the two connected 
conductora is JSC Prove that approximately the force on the third conductor is 

Y, Two closed equipotentials Fi, To such that F^ contains Fq, and Fp is the 
potential at any point P between them. If now a charge 5 be put at P, and both 
equipotentials replaced by conducting shells and earth-connected, then the charges 
•Eli Eq induced on the two surfaces are given by 

El Eq E 

8. A conductor is charged from an electrophorus by repeated contacts with a plate, 
which after each contact is recharged with a quantity E of electricity from the electro¬ 
phorus. Prove that if s is the charge of the conductor after the first operation, the 
ultimate charge is 

Ee 
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9 . Four eqiial uncharged insulated conductors are placed symmetrically at the comers 
of a regular tetrahedron, and are touched in turn by a moving spherical conductor at the 
points nearest to the centre of the tetrahedron, receiving charges ei, 62, 63, £^4. Shew that 
the charges are in geometrical progression. 

10 . In question 9 replace “ tetrahedron ” by “ square,” and prove that 

(^1 —62) = (^2^3-^1^4)- 

11. Shew that if the distance s between two conductors is so great as compai*ed with 
the linear dimensions of either, that the square of the ratio of these linear dimensions to 
tv may be neglected, then the coefhcient of induction between them is - OC'IsVj where ( 7 , O' 
are the capacities of the conductors when isolated. 

12. Two insulated fixed condensers are at given potentials when alone in the electric 

■field and charged with quantities of electricity. Their coefficients of potential are 

2^11) But if they are surrounded by a spherical conductor of very large radius R 

at potential zero with its centre near them, the two conductors require charges jSi', to 

produce the given potentials. Prove, neglecting ^, that 

El ~ El _ P22-P12 
E2—E2 P\\—pi 2 

13. Shew that the locus of the positions, in which a unit charge will induce a given 
charge on a given uninsulated conductor, is an equipotential surface of that conductor 
supposed freely electrified. 

14 . P.rove (i) that if a conductor, insulated in free space and raised to unit potential, 
produce at any external point P a potential denoted by (P), then a unit charge placed at 
P in the presence of this conductor uninsulated will induce on it a charge - (P) ,* 

(ii) that if the potential at a point Q due to the induced charge be denoted by (P§), 
then (P 0 is a symmetrical function of the positions of P and §. 

15 . Two small uninsulated spheres are placed near together between two large 
parallel planes, one of which is charged, and the other connected to earth. Shew by 
figures the nature of the disturbance so produced in the uniform field, when the line of 
centres is (i) perpendicular, (ii) parallel to the planes. 

16 . A hollow conductor A is at zero potential, and contains in its cavity two other 
insulated conductors, B and O', which are mutually external: B has a positive charge, and 
C is uncharged. Analyse the different types of lines of force within the cavity which are 
possible, classifying with respect to the conductor from which the line starts, and the 
conductor at which it ends, and proving the impossibility of the geometrically possible 
types which are rejected. 

Hence prove that B and G are at positive potentials, the potential of G being less than 
that of B, 

17. A portion P of a conductor, the capacity of which is ( 7 , can be separated from the 
conductor. The capacity of this portion, when at a long distance from other bodies, is c. 
The conductor is insulated, and the part P when at a considerable distance from the 
remainder is charged with a quantity e and allowed to move under the mutual attraction 
up to it 5 describe and explain the changes which take place in the electrical energy of the 
system. 
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18, A conductor having a charge Qi is surrounded by a second conductor with charge 
§ 2 . The inner is connected by a wire to a very distant uncharged conductor. It is then 
disconnected, and the outer conductor connected. Shew that the charges $ 2 '* Q-re now 

^,_ (jn+n)Q2-hmnQi' 
m+Tid-mTi’ m-{-n ’ 

where (7, (7(1+wi) are the coefficients of capacity of the near conductors, and Cn is the 
capacity of the distant one, 

19. If one conductor contains all the others, and there are tj+I in all, shew that 
there are 7i + l relations between either the coefficients of potential or the coefficients of 
induction, and if the potential of the largest he 7o, and that of the others Fi, F 2 , ... F„', 
then the most general expression for the energy is J-(7Fo2 increased by a quadratic function 
of Fj- Fo, F 2 - Fo, ... F„- Fo; whore (7 is a definite constant for all positions of the 
inner conductors. 


20. The inner sphere of a spherical condenser (radii a, &) has a constant charge E, 
and the outer conductor is at potential zero. Under the internal forces the outer 
conductor contracts from radius h to radius 6j. Prove that the work done by the 
electric forces is 




5-5i 
hyb ^ 


21. If, in the last question, the inner conductor has a constant potential F, its charge 
being variable, shew that the work done is 

, V^aHb-h) 

and investigate the quantity of energy supplied by the battery. 

22. With the usual notation, prove that 

Pll+P23>i>ia+2?i8 

piiP23>j??xapi8* 

23. Shew that if be three coefficients before the introduction of a new 

conductor, and yprr) Pu% Pn same coofficionts afterwards, then 

{PrrpH-Prr*Pss) <t {Pn 

24:. A system consists of p+ 2'-|-2 conductors, ^ 2 ,... .dj,, j^i, i? 2 ,... (7, D, Prove 

that when the charges on the d’s and on <7, and the potentials of the and of 0 are 
known, there cannot be more than one possible distribution in equilibrium, unless C is 
electrically screened from D, 

25. A, 0^ JD are four conductors, of which J? suiTOunds A and F surrounds €* 

Given the coefficients of capacity and induction 

(i) of A and F when 0 and F are removed, 

(ii) of G and F when A and F are removed, 

(iii) of F and F when A and C are removed, 
determine those for the complete system of four conductors. 

26. Two equal and similar conductors A and B are charged and placed symmetrically 
with regard to each other; a third moveable conductor (7 is carried so os to occupy 
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successively two positions, one practically wholly within A, the other within B, the 
positions being similar and such that the coeihcients of potential of 0 in either position 
are p, q, r in ascending order of magnitude. In each position C is in turn connected with 
the conductor surrounding it, put to earth, and then insulated. Determine the charges 
on the conductors after any number of cycles of such operations, and shew that they 
ultimately lead to the ratios 

1 

where /3 is the positive root of 


— r=0. 


27 . Two conductors are of capacities Oi and C2, when each is alone in the field. 
They are both in the field at potentials Vi and Fg reKspectively, at a great distance r 
apart. Prove that the repulsion between the conductors is 

0,02(rn-^G2V,)(rV2-G^V{) 

As far as what power of - is this result accurate ? 

28 . Two eq^ual and similar insulated conductors are placed symmetrically with regard 
to each other, one of them, being uncharged. Another insulated conductor is made to 
touch them alternately in a symmeti'ical manner, beginning with the one which has a 
charge. If be their charges when it has touched each once, shew that their charges, 
when it has touched each r times, are respectively 

29 . Three conductors Ai, A2 and J3 are such that A^ is practically inside A2- is 
alternately connected with A2 and .^3 by means of a fine wire, the first contact being with 
A3. Ai has a charge initially, A^ and A3 being uncharged. Prove that the charge on 
Ai after it has been connected n times with A 2 is 

m r a(y-ff) 

/3 (a + y) \a>hy/ J* 

where a, ^ 3 , y stand for pn Pn-’Pn ^^^^d ^33 -pn respectively. 

30 . Two spheres, radii a, 6, have their centi*es at a distance c apart. Show that 
neglecting (a/c)° and (&/c)®, 

16 ^ 1 1 a® 

Bi=--35; Pn=‘y> 
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DIELEOTBICS AND INDIJOTIYE OAPAOITY 


125. Mention has already been made (§ 84) of the fact, discovered 
originally by Cavendish, and afterwards rediscovered by Faraday, that the 
capacity of a conductor depends on the nature of the dielectric substance 
between its plates. 

Let us imagine that we have two parallel plate condensers, similar in all 
respects except that one has nothing but air between its plates while in the 
other this space is filled with a dielectric of inductive capacity IT. Let us 
suppose that the two high-potential plates are connected by a wire, and also 
the two low-potential plates. Let the condensers be charged, the potential 
of the high-potential plates being Tf, and that of the low-potential plates 
being TJ. 


Then it is found that the charges possessed by the two condensers are not 
equal. The capacity per unit area of the air-condenser is l/47rcJ; that of the 
other condenser is found to be Kfiird. Hence 


the charges per unit area of the two condensers 
are respectively 


47rd 


and K 


KzJo. 

47rd 


The work done in taking unit charge from the 
low-potential plate to the high-potential plate is 
the same in either condenser, namely so 

that the intensity between the plates in either 
condenser is the same, namely 





Pia. 42. 


d 


In the air-condenser this intensity may be regarded as the resultant of the 
attraction of the negatively charged plate and the repulsion of the positively 

6 

charged plate, the law of attraction or repulsion being Coulomb’s law 


8—2 
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It is, however, obvious that if we were to calculate the intensity in the 
second condenser from this law, then the value obtained would be K times 


that in the first condenser, and would therefore be 


K 


d • 


In point of 


fact, the actual value of the intensity is known to be 


d 


Thus Faraday's discovery shews that Coulomb’s law of force is not of 
universal validity: the law has only been proved experimentally for air, and 
it is now found not to be true for dielectrics of which the inductive capacity 
is different from unity. 

This discovery has far-reaching effects on the development of the mathe¬ 
matical theory of electricity. In the present book, Coulomb’s law was 
introduced in § 38, and formed the basis of all subsequent investigations. 
Thus every theorem which has been proved in the present book from § 38 
onwards requires reconsideration. 


126. We shall follow Faraday in treating the whole subject from the 
point of view of lines of force. The conceptions of potential, of intensity, and 
of lines of force are entirely independent of Coulomb’s law, and in the present 
book have been discussed (§§ 30—37) before the law was introduced. The 
conception of a tube of force follows at once from that of a line of force, 
on imagining lines of force drawn through the different points on a small 
closed curve. Let us extend to dielectrics one form of the definition of the 
strength of a tube of force which has already been used for a tube in air, and 
agree that the strength of a tube is to be measured by the charge enclosed 
by its positive end, whether in air or dielectric. 


In the dielectric condenser, the surface density on the positive plate is 

Y y 

K .. , and this, by definition, is also the aggregate strength of the 

tubes per unit area of cross-section. The intensity in the dielectric is 

F—F 

^, so that in the dielectric the intensity is no longer, as in air, equal 

to 47r times the aggregate strength of tubes per unit area, but is equal to 
^iTrJK times this amount. 


Thus if P is the aggregate strength of the tubes per unit area of cross- 
section, the intensity E is related to P by the equation 



,(59) 


in the dielectric, instead of by the equation 

P = 47rP 


which was found to hold in air. 


,(60) 
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127. Equation (59) has been proved to be the appropriate generalisation 
of equation (60) only in a very special case. Faraday, however, believed the 
relation expressed by equation (59) to be universally true, and the results 
obtained on this supposition are found to be in complete agreement with 
experiment. Hence equation (59), or some equation of the same significance, 
is universally taken as the basis of the mathematical theory of dielectrics. 
We accordingly proceed by assuming the universal truth of equation (59), 
an assumption for which a justification will be found when we come to study 
the molecular constitution of dielectrics. 

It is convenient to have a single word to express the aggregate strength 
of tubes per unit area of cross-section, the quantity which has been denoted 
by P. We shall speak of this quantity as the “polarisation,” a term due to 
Faraday. MaxwelFs explanation of the meaning of the term “ polarisation " 
is that “ an elementary portion of a body may be said to be polarised when 
it acquires equal and opposite properties on two opposite sides.” Faraday 
explained the properties of dielectrics by means of his conception that the 
molecules of the dielectric were in a polarised state, and the quantity P 
is found to measure the amount of the polarisation at any point in the 
dielectric. We shall come to this physical interpretation of the quantity P 
at a later stage: for the present we simply use the term “polarisation” as 
a name for the mathematical quantity P. 

This same quantity is called the “ displacement ” by Maxwell, and under¬ 
lying the use of this term also, there is a physical interpretation which we 
shall come upon later. 

128. We now have as the basis of our mathematical theory the 
following: 

Definition. The sti'ength of a tube of force is defined to he the charge 
enclosed by the positive end of the tube. 

Definition, The polarisation at any point is defined to he the aggregate 
strength of tubes of force per wait area of cross-section. 

Experimental Law'. The intensity at any point is ^rrjK times the 
polarisation^ where K is the inductive capacity of the dielectric at the point. 

In this last relation, we measure the intensity along a line of force, while 
the polarisation is measured by considering the flux of tubes of force across 
a small area perpendicular to the lines of force. Suppose, however, that we 
take some direction 00' making an angle 6 with that of the lines of force. 
The aggregate strength of the tubes of force which cross an area dS 
perpendicular to 00' wUl be PcosOdS, for these tubes are exactly those 
which cross an area dSco^d perpendicular to the lines of force. Thus, 
consistently with the definition of polarisation, we may say that the polari¬ 
sation in the direction 00' is equal to PcoaO, Since the polarisation in 
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any direction is equal to P multiplied by the cosine of the angle between 
this direction and that of the lines of force, it is clear that the polarisation 
may be regarded as a vector, of which the direction is that of the lines of 
force, and of which the magnitude is P. 

The polarisation having been seen to be a vector, we may speak of its 
components /, g, h. Clearly f is the number of tubes per unit area which 
cross a plane perpendicular to the axis of oo, and so on. 


The result just obtained may be expressed analytically by the equations 

K 


f=^x, 

47r 


JLX. ^ 


h-~Z. 

47r 


129. The polarisation P being measured by the aggregate strength of 
tubes per unit area of cross-section, it follows that if o> is the cross-secbion 
at any point of a tube of strength e, we have e = coP, Now we have defined 
the strength of a tube of force as being equal to the charge at its positive 
end, so that by definition the strength e of a tube does not vary from point 
to point of the tube. Thus the product cdP is constant along a tube, or 
mKB is constant along a tube, replacing the result that coR is constant 
in air (§ 56). 

The value of the product coP at any point 0 of a tube, being equal to 

j depends only on the physical conditions prevailing at the point 0. 

It is, however, known to be equal to the charge at the positive end of the 
tube. Hence it must also, from symmetry, be equal to minus the charge at 
the negative end of the tube. Thus the charges at the two ends of a tube, 
whether in the same or in different dielectrics, will be equal and opposite, 
and the numerical value of either is the strength of the tube. 


Gauss’ Theorem. 

130. Let S be any closed surface, and let e be the angle between the 
direction of the outward normal to any element of surface dS and the direction 
of the lines of force at the element. The aggregate strength of the tubes of 
* force which cross the element of area dS is P cos e dS, and the integral 

jj P cos € dS, 

which may be called the surface integral of normal polarisation, will measure 
the aggregate strength of all the tubes which cross the surface S, the strength 
of a tube being estimated as positive when it crosses the surface from inside 
to outside, and as negative when it crosses in the reverse direction. 

A tube which enters the surface from outside, and which, after crossing 
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the space enclosed "by the surface, leaves it again, will add no contribution to 

IJf cos edS, its strength being counted negatively where it enters the 

surface, and positively where it emerges. A tube which starts from or ends 
on a charge e inside the surface S will, however, supply a contribution to 

JJf cos edS on crossing the surface. If e is positive, the strength of the 

tube is e; and, as it crosses from inside to outside, it is counted positively, 
and the contribution to the integral is e. Again, if e is negative, the strength 
of the tube is — e, and this is counted negatively, so that the contribution is 
again e. 

Thus on summing for all tubes, 

F cos €dS=FJ, 


jp 


where F is the total charge inside the surface. The left-hand member is 
simply the algebraical sum of the strengths of the tubes which begin or end 
inside the surface; the right-hand member is the algebraical sum of the 
charges on which these tubes begin or end. Putting 

the equation becomes JJ KR cos edS = 4nrE. 

The quantity R cos e is, however, the component of intensity along the 
outward normal, the quantity which has been previously denoted by N, so 
that we arrive at the equation 


T 

j 


ENdS = iirE ..(61). 

When the dielectric was air, Gauss’ theorem was ohtaiued in the form 

^RdS = 4^E. 


IP 


Equation (Gl) is therefore the generalised form of Qauss^ Theorem which 
must be used when the inductive capacity is different from unity* Since 
dV 

, the equation may be written in the form 


// 


K~dS —4wS 
dn 


131. The form of this equation shews at once that a great many results 
which have been shewn to be true for air are true also for dielectrics other 
than air. 

It is obvious, for instance, that V cannot be a maximum or a minimum 
at a point in a dielectric which is not occupied by an electric charge: as 
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a consequence all lines of force must begin, and end on charged bodies, 
a result which was tacitly assumed in defining the strength of a tube of 
force. 

A number of theorems were obtained in the discussion of the electrostatic 
field in air, by taking a Gauss' Surface, partly in air and partly in a con¬ 
ductor, Gauss’ Theorem was used in the form 

jjNdS = 4,7rE, 

but we now see that if the inductive capacity of the conductor were not 
equal to unity, this equation ought to be replaced by equation (61). It is, 
however, clear that the difference cannot affect the final result; M is zero 
inside a conductor, so that it does not matter whether N is multiplied by K 
or not. 

Thus results obtained for systems of conductors in air upon the assumption 
that Coulomb's law of force holds throughout the field are seen to be true 
whether the inductive capacity inside the conductors is equal to unity or not. 


The Equations of Poisson and Laplace. 

132. In § 49, we applied Gauss’ theorem to a surface which was foimied 
by a small rectangular parallelepiped, of edges dxy dy, dz, parallel to the 
axes of coordinates. If we apply the theoi'em expressed by equation (61) to 
the same element of volume, we obtain 



where p is the volume density of electrification. This, then, is the generalised 
form of Poisson’s equation: the generalised form of Laplace’s equation is 
obtained at once on putting p == 0. 


In terms of the components of polarisation, equation (62) may be written 


dx'^ dy^ Zz 

while if the dielectric is uncharged, 

dx dydm 


= 0 


(C3), 

.(64). 


Electric Charges in an infinite homogeneous Dielectric. 

133. Consider a charge e placed by itself in an infinite dielectric. If 
the dielectric is homogeneous, it follows from considerations of symmetry 
that the lines of force must be radial, as they would be in air. By application 
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of equation (61) to a sphere of radius r, having the point charge as centre, it 
is found that the intensity at a distance r from the charge is 

e 

K^- 


The force between two point charges s, e', at distance r apart in a homo¬ 
geneous unbounded dielectric is therefore 




(65). 


and the potential of any number of charges, 
expression, is 


F = 


K^r 


obtained by integration of this 


( 66 ). 


Coulomb’s Equation. 


134. The strength of a tube being measured by the charge at its end, it 
follows that at a point just outside a conductor, P, the aggregate strength 
of the tubes per unit of cross-section, becomes numerically equal to a, the 
surface density. We have also the general relation 




47r 

X 


p. 


and on replacing P by <r, we arrive at-the generalised form of Coulomb’s 
equation, 



(67), 


in which K is the inductive capacity at the point under consideratioa 


Conditions to be satisfied at the Boundary of a Dielectbio. 

135. Let us examine the conditions which will obtain at a boundary at 
wliich the inductive capacity changes abruptly from Ki to /fg. 

The potential must be continuous in crossing the boundary, for if P, Q, 
are two injSnitely near points on opposite sides of the boundary, the work done 
in bringing a small charge to P must be the same as that done inT)ringmg 
it to Q. As a consequence of the potential being continuous, it follows that 
the tangential components of the intensity must also be continuous. For if 
P, Q are two very near points on different sides of the boundary, and P', Q 
a similar pair of points at a small distance away, we have and 

V/ = Fg', so that 

FP' qq • 

The expressions on the two sides of this equation are, however, the two 
intensities in the direction PP\ on the two sides of the boundary, which 
establishes the result. 
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Also, if there is no charge on the boundary, the aggregate strength of 
the tubes which meet the boundary in any small area on this boundary is 
the same whether estimated in the one dielectric or the other, for the tubes 
do not alter their strength in crossing the boundary, and none can begin or 
end in the boundary. Thus the normal component of the polarisation is 
continuous. 


136. If Ri is the intensity in the first medium of inductive capacity Ki^ 
measured at a point close to the boundary, and if ej is the angle which the 
lines of force make with the normal to the boundary at this point, then the 
normal polarisation in the first medium is 


Similarly, that in the second medium is 

^J?,cose», 


80 that KiRi cos = KA cos 

Since, in the notation already used, 


Ri cos 6i = = * 


dK 

dn^ 


( 68 ). 


the equation just obtained may be put in either of the forms 

. 

071 . 




(69), 

,(70). 


In these equations, it is a matter of indifference whether the normal is 
drawn from the first medium to the second or in the reverse direction; it is 
only necessary that the same normal should be taken on both sides of the 
equation. Eolation (70) is obtained at once on applying the generalised 
form of Gauss’ theorem to a small cylinder having parallel ends at infinitesimal 
distance om in each medium. 


137. To sum up, we have found that in passing from one dielectric to 
another, the surface of separation being uncharged: 

(i) the tangential components of intensity have the same vahies 07 i the 
two sides of the boundary, 

(ii) the normal components of polarisation have the same values. 

Or, in terms of the potential, 

(i) V is continuous, 

(ii) K is continuous, 

dn 
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Refraction of the lines of force, 

138. From the continuity of the tangential components of intensity, it 
follows: 

(i) that the directions of jRi and JSg, the intensities on the two sides of 
the boundary, must lie in a plane containing the normal, and 

(ii) that Ri sin sin . 

Combining the last relation with equation (68), we obtain 

jETi cot 6i = Z'a cot eg.(71). 

From this relation, it appears that if is greater than then ej is greater 
than ea, and vice versa. Thus in passing from a smaller value of K to a 
greater value of K, the lines are bent away from the normal. In illustration 
of this, fig. 43 shews the arrangement of lines of force when a point charge 
is placed in front of an infinite slab of dielectric (iT = 7). 



Fio. 48, 
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A small charged particle placed at any point of tliis field will experience 
a force of which the direction is along the tangent to the line of force through 
the point. The force is produced by the point charge, but its direction will 
not in general pass through the point charge. Thus we conclude that in 
a field in which the inductive capacity is not uniform the force between two 
point charges does not in general act along the line joining them. 

139. As an example of the action of a dielectric let us imagine a parallel 
plate condenser in which a slab of dielectric of thickness t is placed between 
the plates, its two faces being parallel to the plates and 
at distances a, h from them, so that a •+ i + ^ = iZ, where 
d is the distance between the plates. 

It is obvious from symmetry that the lines of force 
are straight throughout their path, equation C?!) being 
satisfied by ei = 62 == 0 . 

Let (T be the charge per unit area, so that the polari¬ 
sation is equal to a everywhere. The intensity, by 
equation (67), is 

i 2 = 47 rcr in air, 

• ^ 4 ;. 

and i2 = ^ cr in dielectric. 

Hence the difference of potential between the plates, or the work done in 
taking unit charge from one plate to the other in opposition to the electric 
intensity, 

47r 

= 4j7r(r 4<7rcr . b 

= 4i7rcr ^ * > 

and the capacity per unit area is 

_ 1 _ 

Thus the introduction of the slab of dielectric has the same effect as 
moving the plates a distance < nearer together. 

Suppose now that the slab is partly outside the condenser and partly 
between the plates. Of the total area A of the condenser, let an area 5 be 
occupied by the slab of dielectric, an area A —JB having only air between 
the plates. 
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The lines of force will be straight, except for those which pass near to the 
edge of the dielectric slab. Neglecting a small coirection required by the 
curvature of these lines, the capacity G of the condenser is given by 



a quantity which increases as B increases. If V is the potential difiFerence 
and E the charge, the electrical energy 




If we keep the charge constant, the electrical energy increases as the 
slab is withdrawn. There must therefore be a mechanical force tending to 
resist withdrawal: the slab of dielectric will be sucked in between the plates 
of the condenser. This, as will be seen later, is a particular case of a general 
theorem that any piece of dielectric is acted on by forces which tend to 
drag it from the weaker to the stronger parts of an electric field of force. 


Charge on the Surface of a Dielectric. 

140. Let dS be any small area of a surface which separates two media 
of inductive capacities Ky, and let this bounding surface have a charge of 
electricity, the surface density over dS being c. If we apply 
Gauss’ Theorem to a small cylinder circumscribing dS we obtain 

. 

where either medium denotes differentiation with respect 
ov 

to the normal drawn away from dS into the dielectiic. 

141. As we have seen, the surface of a dielectric may be 
charged by friction. A more interesting way is by utilising 
the conducting powers of a flame. 

Let us place a charge e in front of a slab of dielectric as in fig. 43. 
A flame issuing from a metal lamp held in the hand may be regarded as 
a conductor at potential zero. On allowing the flame to play over the 
surface of the dielectric, this surface is reduced to potential zero, and the 
distribution of the lines of force is now exactly the same as if the face of 
the dielectric were replaced by a conducting plane at potential zero. The 
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lines of force from the point charge terminate on this plane, so that there 
must be a total charge -- e spread over it. If the plane were actually a 
conductor this would be simply an induced charge. If, however, the plane 
is the boundary of a dielectric, the charge differs from an induced charge on 
a conductor in that it cannot disappear if the original charge e is removed. 
Tor this reason, Paraday descrihed it as a “bound’’ charge. The charge has 
of course come to the dielectric through the conducting flame. 


Molecular Action" in a Dielectric. 

142. From the observed influence of the structure of a dielectric upon 
the electric phenomena occurring in a field in which it was placed, Faraday 
was led to suppose that the particles of the dielectric themselves took part 
in this electric action. After describing his researches on the electric 
action—“ induction ” to use his own term—^in a space occupied by dielectric 
he says^: 

“ Thus induction appears to be essentially an action of contiguous parti¬ 
cles, through the intermediation of which the electric force, originating or 
appearing at a certain place, is propagated to or sustained at a distance.../’ 

“ Induction appears to consist in a certain polarised state of the particles, 
into which they are thrown by the electrified body sustaining the action, the 
particles assuming positive and negative points or parts.../’ 

“With respect to the term polarity,,,, I mean at present... a disposition 
of force by which the same molecule acquires opposite powers on different 
parts.” 

And again, later f, 

“I do not consider the powers when developed by the polarisation as 
limited to two distinct points or spots on the surface of each particle to be 
considered as the poles of an axis, but as resident on large portions of that 
surface, as they are upon the surface of a conductor of sensible size when it 
is thrown into a polar state.” 

“ In such solid bodies as glass, lac, sulphur, etc., the particles appear to 
be able to become polarised in all directions, for a mass when experimented 
upon so as to ascertain its inductive capacity in three or more directions, 
gives no indication of a difference. Now, as the particles are fixed in the 
mass, and as the direction of the induction through them must change with 
its charge relative to the mass, the constant effect indicates that they can 
be polarised electrically in any direction.” 

* Experimental Researches , 1295, 1298, 1304. (Nov. 18B7.) 
i Experimental Researches ^ 1686, 1688, 1679. (Juae, 1838.) 
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^‘The particles of an insulating dielectric whilst under induction may he 
compared...to a series of small insulated conductors. If the space round 
a charged globe were filled with a mixture of an instilating dielectric and 
small globular conductors, the latter being at a little distance from each 
other, so as to be insulated, then these would in their condition and action 
exactly resemble what I consider to be the condition and action of the 
particles of the insulating dielectric itself. If the globe were charged, these 
little conductors would all he polar; if the globe were discharged, they would 
all return to their normal state, to be polarised again upon the recharging 
of the globe... ” 

As regards the question of what actually the particles are which undergo 
this polarisation, Faraday says * : 

An important inquiry regarding the electric polarity of the particles of 
an insulating dielectric, is, whether it be the molecules of the particular 
substance acted on, or the component or ultimate particles, which thus act 
the part of insulated conducting polarising portions.’* 

‘‘The conclusion I have arrived at is, that it is the molecules of the 
substance'which polarise as wholes; and that however complicated the 
composition of a body may be, all those particles or atoms which are held 
together by chemical affinity to form one molecule of the resulting body 
act as one conducting mass or particle when inductive phenomena and 
polarisation are produced in the substance of which it is a 

143. A mathematical discussion of the action of a dielectric constructed 
as imagined by Faraday, has been given by Mossotti, who utilised a mathe¬ 
matical method which had been developed by Poisson for the examination of 
a similar question in magnetism. For this discussion the molecules are 
represented provisionally as conductors of electricity. 

To obtain a first idea of the effect of an electric field on a dielectric of 
the kind pictured by Faraday, let us consider a parallel plate condenser, 



Tro. 46. 


JUapcriineTital 1699, 1700. 
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having a numlDer of insulated uncharged conducting molecules in the space 
between the plates. Imagine a tube of strength e meeting a molecule. At 
the point where this occurs, the tube terminates by meeting a conductor, so 
that there must be a charge — e on the surface of the molecule. Since the 
total charge on the molecule is nil there must be a corresponding charge on 
the opposite surface, and this charge may be regarded as a point of restarting 
of the tube. The tube then may be supposed to be continually stopped and 
restarted by molecules as it crosses from one plate of the condenser to the 
other. At each encounter with a molecule there are induced charges — 6, + e 
on the surface of the molecule. Any such pair of charges, being at only a 
small distance apart, maybe regarded as forming a small doublet, of the kind 
of which the field of force was investigated in § 64. 

144. We have now replaced the dielectric by a series of conductors, the 
medium between which may be supposed to he air or ether. In the space 
between these conductors the law of force will be that of the inverse square. 
In calculating the intensity at any point from this law we have to reckon 
the forces from the doublets as well as the forces from the original charges 
on the condenser-plates. A glance at fig. 46 will shew that the forces from 
the doublets act in opposition to the original forces. Thus for given charges 
on the condenser-plates the intensity at any point between the plates is 
lessened by the presence of conducting molecules. 

This general result can be seen at once from the theorem of § 121. The 
introduction of new conductors (the molecules) lessens the energy cor* 
responding to given charges on the plates, ie. increases the capacity of the 
condenser, and so lessens the intensity between the plates. 


146. In calculating that part of the intensity wdiich arises from the 
doublets, it will be convenient to divide the dielectric into concentric spherical 
shells having as centre the point at which the intensity is required. The 
volume of the shell of radii r and r 4- dr is 47rr^ dr, so that the number of 
doublets included in it will contain r^^dr as a factor. The potential produced 

/ucos 6 


, so that the intensity 


by any doublet at a point distant r from it is 
will contain a factor i. Thus the intensity arising from all the doublets in 
the shell of radii r, r -f eZr will depend on r through the factor ^, r-dr 


or 


dr 


The importance of the different shells is accordingly the same, as regards 
comparative orders of magnitude, as that of the corresponding contributions 

to the integral The value of this integral is log r-4 a constant, and this 
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is infinite when r = 0 and when r = oo . Thus the important contributions 
come from very small and very large values of r. It can however be seen 
that the contributions from large values of t neutralise one another, for the 
term cos 9 in the potentials of the different doublets will be just as often 
positive as negative. 

Hence it is necessary only to consider the contributions from shells for 
which r is very small, so that the whole field at any point may be regarded 
as arising entirely from the doublets in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
point. The force will obviously vary as we move in and out amongst the 
molecules, depending largely on the nearness and position of the nearest 
molecules. If, however, we average this force throughout a small volume, we 
shall obtain an average intensity of the field produced by the doublets, and 
this will depend only on the strength and number of the doublets in and 
near to this element of volume. Obviously this average intensity near any 
point will be exactly proportional to the average strength of the doublets 
near the point, and this again will be exactly proportional to the strength of 
the inducing field by which the doublets are produced, so that at any point 
we may say that the average field of the doublets stands to the total field in 
a ratio which depends only on the structure of the medium at the point. 

146, Now suppose that our measurements are not sufficiently refined to 
enable us to take account of the rapid changes of intensity of the electric 
field which must occur within small distances of molecular order of magnitude. 
Let us suppose, as we legitimately may, that the forces which we measure 
are forces averaged through a distance which contains a great number of 
molecules. Then the force which we measure will consist of the sum of the 
average force produced by the doublets, and of the force produced by the 
external field. The field which we observe may accordingly be regarded as 
the superposition of two fields, or what amounts to the same thing, the 
observed intensity R may be regarded as the resultant of two intensities 
JR,, i?8, where 

El is the average intensity arising from the neighbouring doublets, 

Ejj is the intensity due to the charges outside the dielectric, and to 
the distant doublets in the dielectric. 

These forces, as we have seen, must be proportional to one another, so 
that each must be proportional to the polarisation P. It follows that P is 
proportional to E, the ratio depending only on the structure of the medium 
at the point. If we take the relation to be 

= ...C^S), 

then K is the inductive capacity at the point, and the relation between E 
and P is exactly the relation upon which our whole theory has been based 
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147. The theory could accordingly be based on Mossotti’s theory, instead 
of on Faraday’s assumption, and from the hypothesis of molecular pol.nrisa 
tion we should be able to deduce all the results of the tlKuu'y by 
deducing equation (73) from Mossotti’s hypothesis, and then the' required 
results from equation (73) in the way in which they have been deduced h 
the present chapter. 

Thus the influence of the conducting molecules produces physic/Ulv the 
same result as if the properties of the medium were altered in the 
suggested by Faraday, and mathematically the properties of the nicdhim a5 
in either case represented by the presence of the factor A' in equation (73) 


Itelahon between Indiictwe Qapacity and Structure of Medimn 

148. The electrostatic unit of force was defined in sucih a wav tint 
inductive capacity of air was taken as unity. It is now obvious (,hat it, would’ 
have been more scientific to have taken ether as standard mmlium so h 
the inductive capacity of every medium would have bomi grcat(>r than mn’t ' 
Unfortunately the practice of referring all inductive capaciti(>s to air m 
rtaudard has become too firmly established for this to be possibl ’^0 
difference between the two standards is very slig-ht the iruluu; " 
of normal air in terms of ether being 1-000590. Thus the induct il*' 
of a vacuum may be taken to he -99941 referred to air 

ought to be proportional to the 1 t 

m exact agreement with experiment*/ ^ ‘ ^ 

of the ratio of i"-deiStyvalue 

a constant for a given substance, so thal'weT^^ that this ,v-ill be 

simplest case; we shall consider a thin «l , »t8 value in the 

parallel plate condenser, as described in § 139 Let tP * 
and let it coincide with the plane of J Lot tho I‘■- 
cules per unit volume. ^ ^ dielectric contain n mole- 

a doublet of tofgth rthrlTenTS ^ oncli of these is 

equivalent at all distant points TthS of 
This is exactly the field whn^ 
faoes of the slab were iged til l/t 

g vith electricity of surface density ± 
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We can accordingly at once find the field produced by these doublets—it 
is the same as that of a parallel plate condenser, in which the plates are at 
distance e apart and are charged to surface density ± Ufi. There is no 
intensity except between the plates, and here the intensity of the field is 

^TrrifjL. 

Thus if JR is the total intensity outside the slab, that inside will be 
It — If K is the inductive capacity of the material of the slab, and 

Kq that of the free ether outside the slab, we have 

KqR = K(R-‘ 4iTrnfi), 

.( 74 ). 

It remains to determine the ratio The potential of a doublet is 

~ while that of the field JS may be taken to be — jRa? + G, Thus the total 
potential of a single doublet and the external field is 

i^-Rx + G, 

IT 

and this makes the surface r = a an equipotential if ^ = Thus the 

surfaces of the molecules will be equipotentials if we imagine the molecules 
to be spheres of radius a, and the centres of the doublets to coincide with 
the centres of the spheres, the strength of each doublet being JRaK 

Putting fjb = Ra\ equation (74) becomes"^ 

—rr— = 47rna*. 


Now in unit volume of dielectric, the space occupied by the n molecules 
is ^ na^. Calling this quantity 0, we have - - ^ ' ^ = 3^, or, since our calcu¬ 
lations only hold on the hypothesis that 0 is small, 

^ = l + 3^>.(75). 

If the lines of force went straight across from one plate of the condenser 

* Clausius {MecK Wdrrrutheoney 2, p. 94) has obtained the relation 

K-Xo 4^ , 

jsr+2ro“3”“’ 

by oonsidering the field inside a sphere of dieleotrio. The value of K must of course be inde¬ 
pendent of the shape of the piece of the dielectric considered. The apparent discrepancy in the 
two values of K obtained, is removed as soon as we redeot that both proceed on the assumption 
that Zr Xq is small, for the results agree as far as first powers of X"- Xq, Paglianx.(.4a<ia<i!. dei 
Lincei, 2, p. 48) finds that in point of fact the equation 

agrees better with experiment than the formula of Clausius. 


9—2 
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to tlie other, the proportion of the length of each which would be inside a 
conductor would, on the average, be 6, Since there is no fall of a potential 
inside a conductor, the total fall of potential from one plate to the other 
would be only 1 — 6 times what it would be if the molecules were absent, 
and the ratio Jf/ifo would be 1/(1 - 9) or, if 6 is small, 1 + 0. Since, 
however, the lines of force tend to run through conductors wherever possible, 
there is more shortening of lines of force than is shewn by this simple 
calculation. Equation (75) shews that when the molecules are spherical the 
effect is three times that given by this simple calculation. For other shapes 
of molecules the multiplying factor might of course he different. 

Equation (*75) gives at once a method of determining 6 for substances 
for which 9 is small, namely gases, but, owing to the unwarranted assumption 
that the molecules are spherical, the results will be true as regards order of 
magnitude only. If the dielectric is a gas at atmospheric pressure, the 
value of 71 is known, being about 2*705 x 10^®, and this enables us to calculate 
the value of a. 


160. The following table gives series of values of jp- for gases at atmo- 

iio 

spheric pressure: 


Gaa 


observed 

A.0 

Autho¬ 

rity* 

Mean 

iCo 

(1 calculated 
(Mossotti’s 
Theory) 

a calculated 
(Theory oi 
Gasea) f 

Helinin 

He 

1*0000724 

3 

1*0000724 

-696x10-8 

1-10 X 10-8 

Hydrogen 

Hs 

1*000264 

1 

1*000264 

-916x10-8 

1-30x10-8 



1*000264 

2 




Oxygen . 

Ca 

1*000543 

3 

1-000543 

1*17x10-8 

1-81 X 10-8 

Argon 

Ar 

1*000566 

3 

1*000566 

1-18x10-8 

1-82x10-8 

Air . 

— 

1*000590 

1 

1*000588 

1*19x10-8 

1-87 X 10-8 



1-000586 

2 




nitrogen 

Ns 

1*000594 

3 

1*000594 

1*20 X 10-8 

1-90x10-8 

Carbon Monoxide 

CO 

1*000690 

1 

1*000692 

1*26x10-8 

1-89x10-8 



1*000694 

2 




Carbon Dioxide 

CO, 

1*000946 

1 

1*000965 

1*40x10-8 

2-31 X10-8 



1*000984 

2 




Hitrous Oxide ... 

NaO 

1*000994 

1 

1*001082 

1*46x10-8 

2-32x10-8 



1*001168 

2 




Ethylene ... 

O 2 H 4 

1*001312 

1 

1*001385 

1*60x10-8 

2-77x10-8 



1*001458 

2 





^ Authorities1. Boltzmann, TTuner Sitzungsder, 69, p. 795. 

% 3,Wiener Sitznngiher. -g, 712. 

S, These Tallies axe oaloiilateol from the refractiTe indices for Bodinm Bight, 
f Jeans, Dijnamical Theory of Gam, 4th Edition, p, 327. 
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The last two coltiniiis give respectively the values of a calculated from, 
equation (75), and the value of a given by the Theory of Glases. The two 
sets of values do not agree exactly—this could not be expected when we 
remember the magnitude of the errors introduced in treating the molecules 
as spherical. , But what agreement there is supplies very significant evidencje 
as to the truth of the theory of molecular polarisation. 

161. It still remains to explain what physical property of the molecule 
justifies us in treating its surface as a perfect conductor. It has already 
been explained that all matter contains a number of negatively charged par¬ 
ticles or electrons. These form the outer layers of the atoms and molecules and 
it is by their motion that the conduction of electricity is effected. In a dielectric 
there is no conduction, so that each electron must remain permanently 
associated with the same molecule. There is, however, plenty of evidence 
that the electrons are not rigidly fixed to the molecules but are free to move 
within certain limits. The molecule may be regarded as consisting partially 
or wholly of a cluster of electrons, normally at rest in positions of equilibrium 
under the various attractions and repulsions present, but capable of vibrating 
about these positions. Under the influence of an external field of force, 
the electrons will move slightly from their equilibrium positions we may 
imagine that a hind of tidal motion of electrons takes place in the molecule. 
Obviously, by the time that equilibrium is attained, the outer surface of the 
molecule must be an equipotential. This, however, is exactly what is required 
for Mossotti's hypothesis. We may accordingly abandon the conception of 
conducting spheres, which was only required to make the surface of the 
molecule an equipotential, and may, without impairing the power of Mossotti’s 
explanation, replace these conducting spheres by shells of electrons. If m 
some way we can further replace these shells by jungs of electrons in r^id 
orbital motion, the modified hypothesis will be in very close agreement with 
modern beliefs as to the structure of matter.. 

On this view, the quantity a tabulated in the sixth column of the table 
on p 132, -will measure the radius of the outermost shell of electrons. Even 
outside this outermost shell, however, there will be an appreciable field of 
force, so that when two molecules of a gas collide there will in general be a 
considerable distance between their outermost layers of electrons. Thus if 
the collisions of molecules in a gas are to be regarded as the collisions o 
elastic spheres, the radius of these spheres must be supposed to be con¬ 
siderably greater than a. Now it is the radius of these imaginary elastic 
spheres which we calculate in the Kinetic Theory of Gases: there is therefore 
no difficulty in understanding the differences between the two sets of values 
for a given in the table of p. 132. 

It is known that molecules are not in general spherical in shape, hut, 
we shall see below, there is no difficulty in extending Mossotti’s theory 
cover the case of non-spherioal molecules. 
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Anisoteopic Media. 

152. There are some dielectrics, generally of crystalline structure, in 
which Paraday’s relation between polarisation and intensity is found not 
to be true. The polarisation in such dielectrics is not, in general, in the 
same direction as the intensity, and the angle between the polaiisation and 
intensity and also the ratio of these quantities are found to depend on the 
direction of the field relatively to the axes of the crystal. We shall find that 
the conception of molecular action accounts for these peculiarities of crystalline 
dielectrics. 

Let us consider an extreme case in which the spherical molecules of 
fig. 46 are replaced by a number of very elongated or needle-shaped bodies. 
The lines of force will have their effective lengths shortened by an amount 
which depends on whether much or little of them falls within the material of 
the needle-shaped molecules, and, as in § 149, there will be an equation of 
the form 

ilo 

where 6 is the aggregate volume of the number of molecules which occur in 
a unit volume of the gas, and 5 is a numerical multiplier. But it is at once 
clear that the value of s will depend not only on the shape but also on the 
orientation of the molecules. Clearly the value of s will be greatest when 
the needles are placed so that their greatest length lies in the direction of 
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the lines of force, as in fig. 46 a, and will he least when the needlcH lie at 
right angles to this position, as in fig. 46 &. Or to put the tnattcr in another 
way, a piece of dielectric in which the molecules are needle»shapecl and 
parallel will exhibit different values of K according as the field of force is 
parallel or at right angles to the lengths of the needles. 
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This extreme case illustrates the fdndamental property of crystalline 
dielectrics, but it ought to be understood that in actual substances the values 
of K do not differ so much for different directions as this extreme case might 
be supposed to suggest. For instance for quartz, one of the substances in 
which the difference is most marked, Curie finds the extreme values of K to 
be 4*66 and 4*49. 

Before attempting to construct a mathematical theory of the behaviour 
of a crystalline dielectric we may examine the case of a dielectric having 
needle-shaped molecules placed parallel to one another, but so as to make 
any angle 6 with the direction of the lines of force, as in fig. 46 c. 

It is at once clear that not only are the effective lengths of the lines of 
force shortened by the presence of the molecules, but also the directions of 
the lines of force are twisted. It follows that the polarisation, regarded as a 
vector as in § 128, must in general have a direction different fi:om that of the 
average intensity R of the field. 

To analyse such a case we shall, as in § 146, regard the field near any 
point as the superposition of two fields: 

(i) the field which arises from the doublets on the neighbouring 
molecules, say a field of components of intensity Xj, Yi, Z^; 

(ii) the field caused by the doublets arising from the distant molecules 
and from the charges outside the dielectric, say a field of components of 
intensity X^, Fa, -Z’j, 

Clearly in the case we are now considering, the intensities Ri, of 
these fields will not be in the same direction. 

The components of intensity of the whole field are given by 

X = X\ -|- X 2 , etc. 


To discuss the first part of the field, let us regard the whole field as 
the superposition of three fields, having respectively components (X, 0, 0), 
(0, F, 0) and (0, 0, Z), If the molecules are spherical, or if, not being 
spherical, their orientations in space are distributed at random, then clearly 
the field of components (X, 0, 0) will induce doublets which will produce 
simply a field of components (X'X, 0, 0) where K' is a constant. But if the 
molecules are neither spherical in shape nor arranged at random as regards 
their orientations in space, it will be necessary to assume that the induced 
doublets give rise to a field of components 

X'nX, X'laX, K'^X. 
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On superposing the doublets induced hy the three fields (X, 0 , 0), 
( 0 , F, 0 ) and ( 0 , 0 , Z), we obtain 

+ I .(76). 

Z, = K\, X + X '23 F + X'ssF , 

Thus we have relations of the form 

47r/=XnX + X 2 iF-fJr,i^^ 

47r^ = X 12 X + X 22 F-hA82-^ " ....(77), 

4i7rh = KiqX + Xga F Hh i 

expressing the relations between polarisation and intensity. 

These are the general equations for crystalline media. We shall shortly 
prove (§176) that 

Ki2 = X 21 , X 23 = ^82 ) Xgi = A 18 ..&), 

so that there are not nine, but only six, independent constants. 

Nox-spherical Motjdoules. 

152a. a medium in which the molecules are not spherical btit are oriented 
at random can be discussed in a similar way. The whole field (.Y, F, Z) may 
be regarded as the superposition of three fields (X, 0 , 0 ), ( 0 , F, 0 ) and ( 0 , 0, Z), 
The induced doublets produced by the first field will prodtice a field of com¬ 
ponents 

(XX, 0 , 0), 

the components along Oy and 0 ^ necessarily vanishing on account of the 
random orientation of the molecules. The other fields similarly produce 
induced fields 

( 0 , XF, 0 ) and ( 0 , 0 , XX), 
whence we readily obtain equations of the form 

47r/=ZX, 47rg = XF, 47r/^ = XX 

Thus Mossotti’s theory can readily be extended to non-spherica,1 molccnIc.s, 
but the difficulty remains that according to modern views, a rnohHnikj does 
not consist of layers of electrons at rest, but of systems of electrons in orbital 
motion. It will not be possible to make tbe appropriate modification in the 
theory until the exact nature of this orbital motion is known. 
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EXAMPLES. 

1. A spherical condenser, radii a, &, has air in the space between the spheres. The 
inner sphere receives a coat of paint of uniform thickness t and of a material of which 
the inductive capacity is K* Find the change produced in the capacity of the condenser. 

2. A conductor has a charge e, and Fi, are the potentials of two equipotential 
surfaces completely surrounding it (Fi > The space between these two surfaces is 
now filled with a dielectric of inductive capacity E. Shew that the change in the 
energy of the system is 

3. The surfaces of an air-condenser are concentric spheres. If half the space between 
the spheres be filled witb solid dielectric of specific inductive capacity the dividing 
surface between the solid and the air being a plane through the centre of the spheres, 
shew that the capacity will be the same as though the whole dielectric were of imiform 
specific inductive capacity J-(l-i-Z). 

4. The radii of the inner and outer shells of two equal spherical condensers, remote 
from each other and immersed in an infinite dielectric of inductive capacity AT, are 
respectively a and 5, and the inductive capacities of the dielectric iuside the condensers 
are uffi, Ai. Both surfaces of the first condenser are insulated and charged, the second 
being uncharged. The inner surface of the second condenser is now connected to earth, 
and the outer surface is connected to the outer surface of the first condenser by a wire 
of negligible capacity. Shew that the loss of energy is 

Q^i2(b’-a)E^aE2} 

S-ffd {(6 - a) jS’+ ajS’ 2 } * 

where ^ is the quantity of electricity which flows along the wire. 

6. The outer coating of a long cylindrical condenser is a thin shell of radius a, and 
the dielectric between the cylinders has inductive capacity E on one side of a plane 
through the axis, and E' on the other side. Shew that when the inner cylinder is 
connected to earth, and the outer has a charge q per unit length, the resultant force on 
the outer cylinder is 

7ralE’\-E*) 

per unit length, 

6, A heterogeneous dielectric is formed of n concentric spherical layers of specific 
inductive capacities Zi, Zi,... starting from the innermost dielectric, which forms a 
solid sphere j also the outermost ielectric extends to infinity. The radii of the spherical 
boundary surfaces are Oi, ... o&n-i respectively. Prove that the potential due to a 
quantity Q of electricity at the centre of the spheres at a point distant r from the centre 
in the dielectric Z, is 
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7. A condenser is formed by two rectangular parallel conducting plates of breadth 
I and area A at distance d from each other. Also a parallel slab of a dielectric of thicknes.e 
i and of the same area is between the plates. This slab is pulled along its length from 
between the plates, so that only a length at is between the plates. Prove that the electric 
force sucking the slab back to its original position is 

where (K- VjjK, K is the specific inductive capacity of the slab, E is the charge, and 
the disturbances produced by the edges are neglected. 

8. Three closed surfaces 1, 2, 3 are equipotentials in an electric field. If the space 
between 1 and 2 is filled with a dielectric and that between 2 and 3 is filled with a 
dielectric shew that the capacity of a condenser having 1 and 3 for faces is (7, given by 

1 1 

C~ AK'^ BE” 

where B are the capacities of air-condensers having as faces the surfaces 1, 2 and 2 3 
respectively. 


9. The surface separating two dielectrics (Zj, has an actual charge a- per unit 
area. The electric forces on the two sides of the boundary are Fi, at angles Ci, with 
the common normal. Shew how to determine and prove that 


Zgcot C 2 -iri cot Cl (1 


47r(r 


)• 


cos Cl 

. concentric spheres radii a, b which are kept at potentials 

A, B, IS fiUed with a heterogeneous dielectric of which the inductivo catmoity varies as 
the nth power of the distance from their common centre. Show that the potential at anv 
point between the surfaces is ^ J 


tjn + l__5n + l 




11. A condenser IS formed of two parallel plates, distant & apart, one of which is 
at sero potential. The space between the plates is filled with a dieleotrio v^hose indSivo 
^«reases uniformly from one plate to the other. Shew that the capacity pi unit 

4774 log 

dielectne whose specific inductive capacity at a distance r from the centre is If the 

.nner sphem is insulated aud has a charge the shell being connected witll the earth. 

prove a e potential m the dielectric at a distance r from the centre is lo- 

G ^r{c4^b)' 
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13. A spherical conductor of radius a is surrounded by a concentric spherical shell of 
radius 5, and the space between them is filled with a dielectric of which the inductive 
capacity at distance r from the centre is where p^rja. Prove that the capacity 

of the condenser so formed is 

62 


14. If the specific inductive capacity varies as where r is the distance from a 
fixed point in the medium, verify that a solution of the differential equation satisfied by 
the potential is 



- 1 - 


a 2a2j 


cos 


and hence determine the potential at any point of a sphere, whose inductive capacity is 
the above function of the distance from the centre, when placed in a uniform field of 
force. 


15. Shew that the capacity of a condenser consisting of the conducting spheres 
r—6, and a heterogeneous dielectric of inductive capacity A=/(^, is 

16. In an imaginary crystalline medium the molecules are discs placed so as to be 
all parallel to the plane of Shew that the components of intensity and polarisation 
are connected by equations of the form 

4j3^ =A n A 4“ Ajo. I ; 4jrys3Ai2Ar-}- A 22 P*; 4t7rh^K^Z. 



CHAPTEE VI 


THE STATE OF THE MEDIUM IN THE ELECTROSTATTG PIEI.D 


153. The whole electrostatic theory has so far been based simply upon 
Coulomb’s Law of the inverse square of the distance. We Iiiu-e 8 U])]h)s(‘( 3 
that one charge of electricity exerts certain forces upon si .second distant 
charge, but nothing has been said as to the mechanism by ivliicdi this action 
takes place. In handling this question there are two possibiliticjs opmi. We 

may either assume “action at a distance” as an nltimato explanation_ i.e. 

simply assert that two bodies act on one another across the intervmiing 
space, without attempting to go any further towards an cxjjhinaf.ion of how 
such action is brought about—or we may tentatively a.s.sum(! t.hat .some 
medium connects the one body with the other, and examine wlmtlnsr it is 
possible to ascribe properties to this medium, such that the ob.sorved action 
■will be transmitted by the medium. Faraday and Maxwell foil.,wed l.he hit,ter 
course. Theyrefused to admit “action at a distance” a.s an ulf.im.ate. explana¬ 
tion of electric phenomena, finding such action unthinkable unless tran.su,i'tt,od 
by an intervening medium. 


154 It IS worth enquiring whether there is any valid d priori argument which 
compels us to resort to action through a modium. Some writers have att.unptcd to two 
the phenomenon of Inductive Capacity to prove that the onorgy of a ooiuU-nsor must 
r^ide in the space between the charged plates, rathei- than on Iho plat,o.s themsolvos-for 
thj say, change the medium between the plates, keeping tho platas in tho mime condition,’ 
he energy is^ohanged. A study of Faraday’s molecular ,«,,lanation of tho action in 
a dielectric will shew that this argument proves nothing as to tho re.al (pmsUou at Ihhuo 
It goes so far as te prove that when there are molecules placed Uolweon idectric ohmgoH, 
these molecules themselv^ acquire charges, and so may he said to bo m-w Htor..H of onoL 

molecules bZSZm. 

a smS“co'ite ZTaf sometimes quoted against action at a distance- 

a smau conductor placed at a point P m an electrostatic field shews phenomena which 
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will bo difierent from wliat it would have been, if there had not been electric chsx’ges itt 
fche neighbourhood, and this can be explained equally well either by action at a distance or 
action through a medium. The new conductor is a collection of positive and. negati vo 
charges: the phenomena under question are produced by these charges being acted 
by the other chai’ges in the field, but whether this action is action at a distance or action 
through a medium cannot he told. 

Indeed, it will be seen that, viewed in the light of the electron-theory and of dfaradn.y’a 
theory of dielectric polarisation, electrical action stands on just the same level 
gravitational action. In each case the system of forces to be explained may Ibo rcgiirdtMl 
as a system of forces between indestructible centres, whether of electricity or of nrabtor, 
and the law of force is the law of the inverse square, independently of the state of tl ic 
space between the centres. I^ow no scientist would claim that there is any d ^priori }>r( H)f 
that gravitation is transmitted through a medium—indeed the trend of opinion at prewonb 
is quite in the opposite direction—and this fact in itself suffices to shew that there is no 
h priori means of establishing that electrical action is transmitted through a medium* 

Failing an d pnon argument, an attempt may be made to disprove action at a distance, 
or rather to make it improbable, by an appeal to experience. It may be argued that ixb 
all the forces of which we have experience in every-day life are forces between substanctw 
in contact, therefore it follows by analogy that forces of gravitation, electricity arid 
magnetism, must ultimately reduce to forces between substances in contact— i.e. must l )0 
transmitted through a medium. Upon analysis, however, it will be seen that this ai^guniei it 
divides all forces into two classes : 

(a) Forces of gravitation, electricity and magnetism, which appear to act at a 
distance. 

(^3) Forces of pressure and impact between solid bodies, hydrostatic preasurcj, etc. 
■which appear to act through a medium. 

The argument is now seen to be that because class (/8) appear to act through a mediuixn, 
therefore class (a) must in reality act through a medium. The argument could, with 
logical force, be used in the exactly opposite direction: indeed it has been so used by the 
followers of Boscovitch. The Newtonian discovery of gravitation, and of apparent actiofi 
at a distance, so occupied the attention of scientists at the time of Boscovitch that it 
seemed natural to regard action at a distance as^ the ultimate basis of force, and to 
try to interpret action through a medium in terms of action at a distance. The revernion 
from this view came, as has been said, with Faraday. 

Herte’s subsequent discovery of the finite velocity of propagation of electric actiou, 
which had previously been predicted by Maxwell’s theory, came to the support of Faraday’s 
view. To see exactly what is meant by this finite velocity of propagation, let us imagine 
that we place two uncharged conductors B &, distance r from one another. By 
charging A^ and so performing ■work at A, we can induce charges on conductor /i, nmi 
when this has been done, there will be an attraction between conductors A and J3, Wo 
can suppose that conductor A is held fast, and that conductor B is allowed to movot 
towards A, work being performed by the attraction from conductor A. We arc now 
recovering from B work which was originally performed at A. The experiments of HertK 
shew that a finite time is required before any of the work spent at A becomes available 
at B. A natural explanation is to suppose that work spent on A assumes the form of 
energy which spreads itself out through the whole of space, and that the finite time 
observed before energy becomes available at B is the time required for the first part of 
the advancing energy to travel from A to B. This explanation involves regarding energy 
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as a definite physical entity, capable of being localised in space. It ought to be noticed 
that our senses give us no knowledge of energy as a physical entity: we experience force, 
not energy. And the fact that energy appears to be propagated through space with finite 
velocity does not justify us in concluding that it has a real physical existence, for, as we 
shall see, the potential appears to be propagated in the same way, and the potential can 
only be regarded as a convenient mathematical fiction. 

165. Although no sufficient reason has been found compelling us to 
ascribe electric action to the presence of an intervening medium, we are still 
free to assume, as a hypothesis, that such a medium exists and that electric 
action is transmitted through this medium. As various electric and electro¬ 
magnetic phenomena are discussed we shall examine what properties would 
have to be attributed to the medium to account for these properties. If it is 
found that contradictory properties would have to be ascribed to the medium, 
then the hypothesis of action through an intervening medium will have to be 
abandoned. If the properties are found to be consistent, then the hypotheses 
of action at a distance and action through a medium are still both in the 
field, hut the latter becomes more or less probable just in proportion as the 
properties of the hypothetical medium seem probable or improbable. We shall 
return to the general question of the existence of a medium in Chapter XX. 

166. Since electric action takes place even across the most complete 
vacuum obtainable, we conclude that if this action is transmitted by a 
medium, this medium must be the ether. Assuming that the action is 
transmitted by the ether, we must suppose that at any point in the electro¬ 
static field there will be an action and reaction between the two parts of the 
ether at opposite sides of the point. The ether, in other words, is in a state 
of stress at every point in the electrostatic field. Before diseussing the 
particular system of stresses appropriate to an electrostatic field, we shall 
investigate the general theory of stresses in a medium at rest. 

General Theory of Stresses in a medium at rest. 

157. Let us take a small area dS in the medium perpendicular to the 
axis of X, Let us speak of that part of the medium near to dS for which ir 
is greater than its value over d8 as and that for which x is less than this 
value as x^, so that the area d8 separates the two regions Xj^ and x^. 
Those parts of the medium by which these two regions are occupied exert 
forces upon one another across dS, and this system of forces is spoken of as 
the stress across dS. Obviously this stress will consist of an action and 
reaction, the two being equal and opposite. Also it is clear that the amount 
of this stress will be proportional to dS, 

Let us assume that the force exerted by Xj^ on x^ has components 

PceJS, P^ydS, P^,d8, 
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tli6ii the fore© exerted by a?— on will have components 

-P^dS, ^P^dS, 

The quantities JfJsaj? Pccyt Pxz are spoken of as the components of stress 
perpendicular to Ox. Similarly there will be components of stress Pya,, Pyy, 
Py^ perpendicular to Oy, and components of stress P^.Pzy.Pzz perpendicular 
to Oz. 


Let us next take a small parallelepiped in the 
medium, bounded by planes 

a; = f , a? = f -1- da?; 

- 2 ^ == £ = £ 4 - 

The stress acting upon the parallelepiped 
across the face of area dydz in the plane = ^ ^ 

will have components 

dy dZf f dy dz^ — dy dz^ 

while the stress acting upon the parallelepiped across the opposite fece will 
have components 



Compounding these two stresses, we find that the resultant of the stresses 
acting upon the parallelepiped across the pair of faces parallel to the plane 
of yz^ has components 




Similarly from the other pairs of faces, we get resultant forces of com- 


poneuts 


^ dadyde, 

dm dydz. 

^dadyde, 

dy 

and 

deodydz. 

dxdydZt 

^^daidydz. 


For generality, let us suppose that in addition to the action of these 
stresses the medium is acted upon by forces acting from a distance, of 
• amount S, H, Z per unit volume. The components of the forces acting on 
the parallelepiped of volume dxdydz will be 

Hdxdydz, ’Rdxdydz, Zdxdydz. 

Compounding all the forces which have been obtained, we obtain as equations 
of equilibrium _ 

S + ^ + ^ + ^ = ®..... 

and two similar equations. 
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158 These three equations ensure that the medium shall hav,> no 
motion'of translation, hut for equilibrium it is also nccc.ssary that, 
should be no rotation. To a first approximation, the stress acros^ any iace 
may be supposed to act at the centre of the face, and the lorc<i a. 11, Z at 
the centre of the parallelepiped. Taking moments about a hue through I,he 
centre parallel to the axis of Ox, we obtain as the equation of equilibrium 

= 0 .(80). 

This and the two similar equations obtained by taking moments aliout 
lines parallel to 0y,0z ensure that there shall be no rotation of the nuuiiunu 
Thus the necessary and sufficient condition for the equilibrium of the imulinni 
is expressed by three equations of the form of CTO), and three equations of the 
form of (80). 

159. Suppose next that we take a small area dB anywhere in the 
medium. Let the direction cosines of the normal 
to dB he ± Z, i m, ± w. Let the parts of the 
medium close to dB and on the two sides of it be 
spoken of as ^^ 4 . and 8^, these being named so 
that a line drawn from dB with direction cosines 
+ 4 +n will be drawn into > 84 , and one 
with direction cosines, ~m, —n will be drawn 
into 8L. Let the force exerted by on 
across the area dS have components 
FdS, QdS, HdS, 

then the force exerted by on will have 

components 

^FdS, ^GdS, --EdS. 

The quantities F, Q, E are spoken of as the components of st,r«:!SB acrosH 
a plane of direction cosines I, m, n. 

To find the values of F, &, H,ht ua draw a small tetrahednm liaviiig 
three faces parallel to the coordinate planes and a fourth having dirvetiun 
cosines I, m, n. If d8 is the area of the last face, the arcjws of tho other 
face^re IdS, mdS, ndS and the volume of tho {.arnllolopipod is 

•I 2lmn{dS)K Resolving parallel to Ox, we have, since tho medium irwide 
this tetrahedron is in equilibrium, 

i dWidi {dS)i S _ _ mdBFy^ - nd/Si?* + FdH « 0 , 

giving, since d8 is supposed vanishingly small, 

+ + .(81) 

and there are two similar equations to determine 0- and It, 



i'lo. 48. 
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160, Assuming that equation (80) and the two similar equations are 
satisfied, the normal component of stress across the plane of which the 
direction cosines are I, rrij n is 

IfT -f- W/G +• This = 4" Fyy +■ "f H" ^ull^ 4- ^Itu I^y • 

The quadric 

+ + .(82) ' 

is called the stress-quadric. If r is the length of its radius vector drawn in 
the direction m, w, we have 

^ Q^Psx + + '^'^'“Pzz +* ^mnPyz + 2 ?!? + ^ImPrsy) = 1 . 

It is now clear that the normal stress across any plane Z, m, n is measured 
by the reciprocal of the square of the radius vector of which the direction 
cosines are Z, m, n. Moreover the direction of the stress across any plane 
Z, m, n is that of the normal to the stress-quadric at the extremity of this 
radius vector. For r being the length of this radius vector, the coordinates 
of its extremity will be rZ, rm, m. The direction cosines of the normal at 
this point are in the ratio 

+ : rl rml^y ’hrnllz : 

ox F:G:H, which proves the result. 

The stress-quadric has three principal axes, and the directions of these 
are spoken of as the axes of the stress. Thus, the stress at any point has 
three axes, and these are always at right angles to one another. If a small 
area be taken perpendicular to a stress axis at any point, the stress across 
this area will be normal to the area. If the amounts of these stresses are 
J?, a, i?, then the equation of the stress-quadric referred to its principal 
xxes will be 

Clearly a positive principal stress is a simple tension, and a negative 
principal stress is a simple pressure. 

As simple illustrations of this theory, it may he noticed that 

(i) For a simple hydrostatic pressure P, the stress-quadric becomes an imaginary 
sphere 

The pressure is the same in all directions, and the pressure across any plane is at right 
angles to the plane (for the tangent plane to a sphere is at right angles to the radius 
vector). 

(ii) For a simple pull, as in a rope, the stress-quadrio degenerates Into two parallel 
planes 
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The Stresses in an Electeostatic Field. 

161. If an infinitesimal charged particle is introduced into the electric 
field at any point, the phenomena exhibited by it must, on the present view 
of electric action, depend solely on the state of stress at the point. The 
phenomena must therefore be deducible from a knowledge of the stress- 
quadric at the point. The only phenomenon observed is a mechanical force 
tending to drag the particle in a certain direction—namely, in the direction 
of the line of force through the point. Thus from inspection of the stress- 
quadric, it must be possible to single out this one direction. We conclude 
that the stress-quadric must be a surface of revolution, having this direction 
for its axis. The equation of the stress-quadric at any point, referred to 
its principal axes, must accordingly be 

+ + = l.(83), 

where fche axis of ^ coincides with the line of force through the point. Thus 
the system of stresses must consist of a tension i? along the lines of force, 
and a tension i? perpendicular to the lines of force—and if either of the 
quantities J? or is found to be negative, the tension must be interpreted 
as a pressure. 

Since the electrical phenomena at any point depend only on the stress- 
quadric, it follows that E must be .deducible from a knowledge of i? and i?. 
Moreover, the only phenomena known are those which depend on the 
magnitude of E, so that it is reasonable to suppose that the only quantity 
which can be deduced from a knowledge of i? and is the quantity E— 
in other words, that J? and i? are functions of R only. We shall for the 
present assume this as a provisional hypothesis, to be rejected if it is found 
to he incapable of explaining the facts. 

162. The expression of i? as a function of R can be obtained at once 
by considering the forces acting on a charged conductor. Any element dS 

R^ 

of surface experiences a force ^ dS urging it normally away from the con¬ 
ductor, On the present view of the origin of the forces in the electric field, 
we must interpret this force as the resultant of the ether-stresses on its two 
sides. Thus, resolving normally to the conductor, we must have 

^dS^{P:)^dS^{Fi\dS, 

where (i?)o denote the values of R when the intensity is R and 0 
respectively. Inside the conductor there is no intensity, so that the 
stress-quadrics become spheres, for there is nothing to diflfci’entiate one 
direction from another. Any value which (/?)o may have accordingly arises 
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simply from a hydrostatic pressure or tension throughout the medium, and 
this cannot influence the forces on conductors. Leaving any such hydrostatic 
pressure out of account, we may take (J?)o = 0, and so obtain in the 
form 



(84). 


163. We can most easily arrive at the function of R which must be 
taken to express the value of R, by considering a special case. 

Consider a spherical condenser formed of spheres of radii a, &. If this 
condenser is cut into two equal halves by a plane through its centre, the 
two halves will repel one another. This action must now be ascribed to the 
stresses in the medium across the plane of section. Since the lines of force 
are radial these stresses are perpendicular to the lines of force, and we see 
at once that the stress perpendicular to the lines of force is a pressure. To 
calculate the function of R which expresses this pressure, we may suppose 
6 — a equal to some very small quantity c, so that R may be regarded as 
constant along the length of a line of force. The area over which this 
pressure acts is tt (6* - a^), and since the pressure per unit area in the 
medium perpendicular to a line of force is — R, the total repulsion 
between the two halves of the condenser will be — — oF). 


The whole force on either half of the condenser is however a force 
per unit area over each hemisphere, normal to its surface. The resultant of 
all the forces acting on the inner hemisphere is wa** x 27ra\ or putting 
2waV = E, so that E is the charge on either hemisphere, this force is 
Similarly, the force on the hemisphere of radius h is E^j2b\ Thus the re- 

* /I 1 \ 

sultant repulsion on the complete half of the condenser is ^E^ f - - . Since 


this has been seen to be also equal to — Rtt -- aJ^), we have 








on taking a = 6 in the limit. 

Thus in order that the observed actions may be accounted for, it is 
necessary that we have 




Moreover, if these stresses exist, they will account for all the observed 
mechanical action on conductors, for the stresses result in a mechanical force 
27 rcr“ per unit area on the surface of every conductor. 


164. It remains to examine whether these stresses are such as can be 
transmitted by an ether at rest. 


10—2 
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As a preliminary we must find the values of the stress-components 
^ 2 /,... referred to fixed axes Occ, Oy, Oz, 

The stress-qnadric at any point in the ether, referred to its principal axes, 
is seen on comparison with equation (83) to be 

= l .(85). 

Here the axis of ^ is in the direction of the line of force at the point. 
Let the direction-cosines of this direction be Zj, mj, Then on transforming 
to axes Ox, Oy, Oz we may replace ^ by lico + -h n-^z. 

Equation (85) may be replaced by 

g{2p-(r+^»+n}=r 

and on transforming axes f^ H- 97 ^-f transforms into Thus the 

transformed equation of the stress-quadric is 

P2 

^ {2 {IjX -f m^y H- riizf - {x^ + y® + z-)} = 1 . 


Comparing with equation (82), we obtain 

7?2 

= .( 86 ), 

^ = .(87), 


and similar values for the remaining components of stress. 

Or again, since X == 4A F = miB, Z = niJR, 
these equations may be expressed in the form 

P -X'F 


In this system of stress-components, the relations ]%y = T^x satisfied, 
as of course they must be since the system of stresses has been derived by 
assuming the existence of a stress-quadric. Thus the stresses do not set up 
rotations in the ether (cf. equation (80)). 


In order that there may be also no tendency to translation, the stress- 
components must satisfy equations of the type 


dx dy dz 


( 88 ), 


expressing that no forces beyond these stresses are required to keep the 
ether at rest (cf. equation ( 79 )). 
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On substituting the values of the stress-components, we have 

dw dy dz 


- S {a^ - J'’ - -2*) +1 (2^ + 5 W} 


On putting 

y dV 
dx* 

we find at once that 




0“F d^V 

dy dx dxdy dxdy ~ 

S^F 8“F 

dz dx dicdiz dxdz "" 

3a; 0y'‘'a« “VSis®'*'9y“~ 

shewing that equation (88) is satisfied. 
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consbfing^of“'' ^ system of stresses 


(i) a tension g- per unit area in the direction of the lines of foi-ce, 


(ii) 


a pressure g- per unit area perpendicular to the lines offeree, 


is one which can be transmitted by the medium, in that it does not tend to 
set up motions in the ether, and is one which will explain the obstved 
forces m the electrostatic field. Moreover it is the only system of stresses 

capable of doing this, which is such that the stress at a point depends only 
on the electnc mtensity at that point. uepenas only 


Examples of Stress. 

picture the actual stresses in the field in a few simple casea ^ 

are cZ^"" Sf !!® field surrounding a point charge. The tubes of force 
fi^stum of o^ °°“®^der the equilibrium of the ether enclosed by a 
frustum of one of these cones which is bounded by two ends n o If 

c, are the areas of these ends, we find that there are te^iL of 
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amounts Since Itpa>p = Ilg(Oq, the former is the greater. 

OTT OTT 

SO that the forces on the two ends have as 
resultant a force tending to move the ether 
inwards towards the charge. This tendency 
is of course balanced by the pressures acting 
on the curved surface, each of which has a 
component tending to press the ether inside 
the frustum away from the charge. 

167. A more complex example is afforded 
by two equal point charges, of which the lines of force are shewn in 
fig. 50. 




The lines of force on either charge fall thickest on the side furthest 
removed from the other charge, so that their resultant action on the charges 
amounts to a traction on the surface of each tending to drag it away from 
the other, and this traction appears to us as a repulsion between the bodies. 

We can examine the matter in a different way by considering the action 
and reaction across the two sides of the plane which bisects the line joining 
the two charges. No lines of force cross this plane, which is accordingly 
made up entirely of the side walls of tubes of force. Thus there is a pressure 

•. 7 - per unit area acting across this plane at every point. The resultant of 

OTT 

all these pressures, after transmission by the ether from the plane to the 
charges immersed in the ether, appears as a force of repulsion exerted by 
the charges on one another. 
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Energy in the Medium. 

168. In setting np the system of stresses in a medium originally un¬ 
stressed, work must be done, analogous to the work done in compressing 
a gas. This work must represent the energy of the stressed medium, and 
this in turn must represent the energy of the electrostatic field. Clearly, 
from the form of the stresses, the energy per unit volume of the medium 
at any point must be a function of R only. To determine the form of this 
function, we may examine the simple case of a parallel plate condenser, 

7J2 

and we find at once that the function must be 

OTT 


We have now to examine whether the energy of any electrostatic field 
can be regarded as made up of a contribution of amount per unit volume 
from every part of the field. 

In fig. 51, let PQ be a tube of force of strength e, passing from P at 
potential to Q at potential The ether inside this tube of force 

being supposed to possess energy per unit volume, 

the total energy enclosed by the tube will be 


J p 


Stt 


ft) ds, 


where co is the cross section at any point, and the 
integration is along the tube. Since Ro) = 47r^, 
this expression. 

0 

R ds 



= ief' 

p 

- ie(r,-V,). 


<^dv 

ds 


ds 


This, however, is exactly the contribution made by the charges ± e at 
P, Q to the expression ^ XeV. Thus on summing over all tubes of force, we 
find that the total energy of the field ^'teV may be obtained exactly, by 

assigning energy to the ether at the rate of ~ per unit volume. 


Energy in a Dielectrio, 

169. By imagining the parallel plate condenser of § 168 filled with 

dielectric of inductive capacity K, and calculating the energy when charged, 

" KR^ 

we find that the energy, if spread through the dielectric, must be 

per unit volume. 
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Let us now examine whether the total energy of any field can be regarded 
as arising from a contribution of this amount per unit volume. The energy 
contained in a single tube of force, with the notation already used, will be 


KR 


J P Stt 


CO ds, 


or, since = P, where P is the polarisation, this energy 


=/; 

-i‘/; 


\RPcods 


Rds 


SO that the total energy is as before. Thus a distribution of energy of 

amount — per unit volume will account for the energy of any field. 


Crystalline dielectrics. 

170. We have seen (§ 152) that in a crystalline dielectric, the com¬ 
ponents of polarisation and of electric intensity will be connected by equations 
of the form 

^ J4F-f \ 

= K,,X + J4F+ i .(89), 

M::^I{,,X + K,,Y+K,,Z] 

The energy of any distribution of electricity, no matter what the dielectrie 
may be, will be If F, K are the potentials at the two ends of 

a unit tube, the part of this sum which is contributed by the charges at the 
ends of this tube will be | (V, - V,). If d/ds denote differentiation along the 

tube, this may be written -i ds, or again -^j—Pcods ,where P is the 

polarisation, and cc the cross section of the tube. Thus the energy may be 

supposed to be distributed at the rate of — | ^ P per unit volume. If e is the 

angle between the direction of the polarisation and that of the electric 

dV 

intensity, we have - = P cos e, so that the energy per unit volume 

= JPPcos e = I (/X + g7+hZ) .(90). 

In a slight increase to the electric charges, the change in the energy of 
the system is, by § 109. equal to 2FSP, so that the change in the energy per 
unit volume of the medium is 

STf = XS/+FSp + m. 
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From formulae (89) and (90). w, must h„o 

W^lifX + gT+hZ) 

= 8 ^ {-S^ii^'^ + {K^ + XY +...}, 

from which 

1 r„ „ 

ax - 47r ^ + iT^) F + ^ (Z.3 + JT^O Z}. 

We must also have 

Sf dw dg dWdh 

ax a/ax + l7gx + -^ax 

4^ {XiiX + K^iY + XsiF}, 

Comparing these expressions, we see that we must have 

Kyi = Xji, X]3 = X31 , X23 = X32. 

The energy per unit volume is now 

^=^(XiiX* + 2 X,3ZF+...) . 
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Maxwell^s Displacement Theoby. 

171. Maxwell attempted to construct a picture of the phenomena 
occuriin^ in. the electric field by means of his conception of electric dis¬ 
placement. Electric intensity, according to Maxwell, acting in an}’’ medium— 
whether this medium be a conductor, an insulator, or free ether—produces 
a motion of electricity through the medium. It is clear that MaxweiFs 
conception of electricity, as here used, must be wider than that which we 
have "Up to the present been using, for electricity, as we have so far under¬ 
stood it, is incapable of moving through insulators or free ether. MaxwelFs 
motion of electricity in conductors is that with which we are already familiar. 
As we have seen, the motion will continue so long as the electric intensity 
continues to exist. According to Maxwell, there is also a motion in an 
insulator or in free ether, but with the difference that the electricity cannot 
travel indefinitely through these media, but is simply displaced a small 
distance within the medium in the direction of the electric intensity, the 
extent of the displacement in isotropic media being exactly proportional 
to the intensity, and in the same direction. 

The conception will perhaps be understood more clearly on comparing a conductor to 
a liquid and an insulator to an elastic solid. A small particle immersed in a liquid will 
continue to move through the liquid so long as there is a force acting on it, but a particle 
immersed in an elastic solid will be merely displaced" by a force acting on it. The 
amount of this displacement will be pi’oportional to the force acting, and when the tmm 
is removed, the x^article will return to its original position. 
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Thus at any point in any medium the displacement has magnitude and 
direction. The displacement, then, is a vector, and its component in any 
direction may be measured by the total quantity of electricity per unit area 
which has crossed a small area perpendicular to this direction, the quantity 
being measured from a time at which no electric intensity was acting. 

172. Suppose, now, that an electric field is gradually brought into 
existence, the field at any instant being exactly similar to the final field 
except that the intensity at each point is less than the final intensity in 
some definite ratio k. Let the displacement be c times the intensity, so 
that when the intensity at any point is rcR, the displacement is Cicll, The 
direction of this displacement is along the lines of force, so that the 
electricity may be regarded as moving through the tubes of force: the lines 
of force become identical now with the current-lines of a stream, to which 
they have already been compared. 

Let us consider a small element of volume cut off by two adjacent 
equipotentials and a tube of force. Let the cross section of the tube of 
force be &>, and the normal distance between the equipotentials where they 
meet the tube of force be ds, so that the element under 
consideration is of volume w ds\ On increasing the intensity 
from kR to (/c + cZ/c) -R, there is an increase of displacement 
from c/cR to c (a; + dtc) It, and therefore an additional dis¬ 
placement of electricity of amount cRd/c per unit area. 

Thus of the electricity originally inside the small element 
of volume, a quantity cRcod/c flows out across one of the 
bounding equipotentials, whilst an equal quantity flows in 
across the other. Let Vi, TJ be the potentials of these 
surfaces, then the whole work done in displacing the electricity originally 
inside the element of volume cods, is exactly the work of transferring a 
quantity oRdic of electricity from potential X to potential TJ. It is 
therefore cBoo{X’-Vi)dK and, since — = xRds, this may be written as 

cR^codsKdfc, Thus as the intensity is increased from 0 to R, the total work 
spent in displacing the electricity in the element of volume cods 

1 

oR^ (cods) fcdic^ \cR ^. cods, 

0 

This work, on Maxwelfs theory, is simply the energy stored up in the 

IP 

element of volume cods of the medium, and is therefore equal to 

OTT 

Thus c must be taken equal to and the displacement at any point is 
measured by 

A 

4nr‘ 
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If the element of volume is taken in a dielectric of inductive capacity K, 
the energy is , so that c = ^, and the displacement is 

KR 

47r • 

173. It is now evident that Maxwell’s '"displacement’* is identical in 
magnitude and direction with Faradays "polarisation” introduced in 
Chap. V. 

Denoting either quantity by P, we had the relation 

IJ P cos edS = S .(93) 

expressing that the normal component of P integi’ated over any closed 
surface is equal to the total charge inside. On Maxwell’s interpretation of 

the quantity P, the surface integral Jjp cos e dS simply measures the total 

quantity of electricity which has crossed the surface from inside to outside. 
Thus equation (93) expresses that the total outward displacement across any 
closed surface is equal to the total charge inside. 

If we now follow Maxwell in supposing that electricity is of two kinds, 

(i) the kind which appears as a charge on an electrified body, 

(ii) the kind which Maxwell imagines to occupy the whole of space, and to 

undergo displacement when electric action takes place, 
then it appears that any increase of electricity of kind (i) inside any closed 
surface is accompanied by an exactly equal decrease of electricity of kind (ii). 
In other words the sum total of the two kinds of electricity inside any closed 
surface remains constant. 

174. It will he understood that Maxwell’s theory of electrical displace¬ 
ment attempts to give a physical picture of the processes of the electric field, 
but that the truth of the picture is by no means essential to the mathematical 
theory of electricity. The displacement theory is historically important because 
it led Maxwell to the hypothesis of displacement currents which form the 
foundation of his electromagnetic theory of light (Chap. xvii). But we shall 
see later that the general electromagnetic theory can he developed without 
the preliminary displacement theory. The displacement theory has served ^ 
part of the scaffolding by which the electromagnetic theory was constructed; 
whether the scaffolding ought now to be discarded remains an open question. 




CHAPTER VII 


GENEBAL ANALYTICAL THEOBEMS 


Gbeen's Theorem. 

176. A THEOREM, first given by Green, and commonly called after him, 
enables us to express an integral taken over the surfaces of a number of 
bodies as an integral taken through the space between them. This theorem 
naturally has many applications to Electrostatic Theory. It supplies a means 
of handling analytically the problems which Faraday treated geometrically 
with the help of his conception of tubes of force. 


176. Theorem. If u, v, w are contmuous functions of the Cartesian 
coordinates x, y, z, then 

XI l(lu + ma + nw) dS = -4- ^ d.Td^jdz .(94). 

Here 2 denotes that the surface integrals are summed over any number of 
closed surfaces, which may include as special cases either 

(i) one of finite size which encloses all the others, or 

(ii) an imaginary sphere of infinite radius, 

and I, m, n are the direction-cosines of the normal drawn in every case from 
the element dS into the space between the surfaces. The volume integral is 
taken throughout the space between the surfaces. 


Consider first the value of Jj^dxdydz, Take any small prism with its 

axis parallel to that of x, and of cross section dydz. Let it meet the surfaces 
at P, Q, P, S, P, !7, ... (fig. 53), cutting off areas dSjp, dSg, dSj^, 

The contribution of this prism to jjj^dxdydz is dydz J^dx, where the 
integral is taken over those parts of the prism which are between the surfaces. 


Thus 


fdu. , f^du. 


' p 


— Up -f Uq Up H" — ,. •, 
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175-177] 

where Up, u^, Up,... are the values of u at P, Q, R,..,. Also, since the pro¬ 
jection of each of the areas dSp, dSg,... on the plane of yz is dydz, we have 
dydz = IpdSp =- IgdSg = l^dSp = ..., 

where Ip, Ig, 1^,... are the values of 7 at P, Q, R,.... The signs in front of 
alternately positive and negative, because, as we proceed 
along PQR..., the normal drawn into the space between the surfaces makes 
angles which are alternately acute and obtuse with the positive axis of x. 



ItpUpUfJp— OgUgUtJg - IpUpdSp ..(^ 5 ), 


Thus 

j^dx= dydz(-Up + zCg-Uji +...) 

“ ““ ip U p diSp ““ Lq Uq CiS Q 

and on adding the similar equations obtained for all the prisms we obtain 

///^ = — S ludS .(96), 

the terms on the right-hand sides of equations of the type (95) combining so 
as exactly to give the term on the right-hand side of (96). 

We can treat the functions v and w similarly, and so obtain altogether 

= jj(lu-i-mv + nw) dS, 

proving the theorem. 


177. If u, V, w are the three components of any vector P, then the 
expression 

du dv dw 
dw~^dy~^ dz 

is denoted, for reasons which will become clear later, by div P. If N is the 
component of the vector in the direction of the normal (Z, m, n) to dS, then 

If = lu + mv + nw. 
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Thus Green's Theorem assumes the form 

fffdivF — S ffjVdS ..(97). 


A vector F which is such that div F = 0 at every point within a certain 
region is said to be “solenoidal” within that region. If F is solenoidal 
within any region, Green's Theorem shews that 

IJj^dS = 0 , 

where the integral is taken over any closed surface inside the region within 
which F is solenoidal. Two instances of a solenoidal vector have so far 
occurred in this book—the electric intensity in free space, and the polarisa¬ 
tion in an uncharged dielectric. 


178. Integration through space external to closed surfaces. Let the 
outer surface be a sphere at infinity, say a sphere of radius r, where r is 
to be made infinite in the limit. The value of 


//(!» 


-h mt; + nw) dS 


taken over this sphere will vanish if u, v, and w vanish more rapidly at 
infinity than Thus, if this condition is satisfied, we have that 


where the volume integration is taken through all space external to certain 
closed surfaces, and the surface integration is taken over these surfaces, 
Z, m, n being the direction-cosines of the outward normal. 


179. Integration through the interior of a closed surface. 
surfaces in fig. 53 all disappear, then we have 

(du ^ dv dw\ 


Let the inner 


Ilf 


3x dz 


dxdydz =—jj(lu H- mr -I- mv) dS, 


where the volume integration is throughout the space inside a closed siirfoce, 
and the surface integration is over this area, Z, m, n being the direction- 
cosines of the inward normal to the surface. 


180. Integration through a region in which v, w are discontinuous. 
The only case of discontinuity of u, v, w which possesses any physical import¬ 
ance is that in which u, v, w change discontinuously in value in crossing 
certain surfaces, these being finite in number. To treat this case, we enclose 
each surface of discontinuity inside a surface drawn so as to fit it closely on 
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both sides. In the space left, after the interiors of such closed surfaces have 
been excluded, the functions u, v, w are continuous. We may accordingly 
apply Green’s Theorem, and obtain 

dw\ 


vr/sw dv 

JJJ dy 


dy djs 


dxdydz = — 2 jj(lu + mv nw) dS 

"■ (lu H- m-y -f nw) dS .(98), 

where 2 denotes summation over the closed surfaces by which the original 
space was limited, and 2' denotes summation over the new closed surfaces 
which surround surfaces of discontinuity of v, w. Now 
corresponding to any element of area dS on a surface of dis¬ 
continuity there will be two elements of area of the enclosing 
surface. Let the direction-cosines of the two normals to dS be 
k) ^1 nnd ki so that — Zg, mi = ~m 2 , and 

7ii=: —72^. Let these direction-cosines be those of normals 
drawn from dS to the two sides of the surface, which we shall 
denote by 1 and 2, ai.id let the values of u, v, w on the two 
sides of the surface of discontinuity at the element dS be 
Wi, Vi, Wi and w^. Then clearly the two elements of 

the enclosing surface, which fit against the element dS of 
the original surface of discontinuity, will contribute to 




i 


Pia. 54. 




an amount 


or 


dS 4- ?niV{ + TiiWi) + (ktc2 4- -f n,jW2)] 

{Zj (ui — Wj) 4" mi (vi — V 2 ) 4- nj (wi — w^)} dS. 

Thus the whole value of 2^J'J(lu-hmv-hn'w)dS may be expressed in 
the form 

^ — '^j) 4- mi (vi — V 2 ) 4- w-i (^4^1 — W 2 )} dS, 

where the integration is now over the actual surfaces of discontinuity. Thus 
Green s Theorem becomes 


111 ^ 


du , ^ 

^00 dy dz 


dxdydz 

= — 2 JJ(lu + mv 4- nw) dS 
— 2 'JJik (Ui - Ua) 4 - mj (Vi — Va) 4- (Wi — dS 


(99). 
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Special Form of Green’s Theorem. 

181. An important case of the theorem occurs when u, v, w have the 
special values 


e; = <J> 
= <1> 


djr 


where ^ and are any functions of x, y and z. The value of (lu -F- viv + mu) 
is now 


<j> n 4 .^.— 

V ux ^ ’ 


or 


cl> 


dy 
971 ' 


dz/ 


where ;r- denotes differentiation alonff the normal, of which the direction- 
971 ° 

cosines are 1, m, n. 

We also have 

9^ 9y 9^ ”” 9^ r 9^ 1 9y i dy ) 9-s' | dz 

94> 9^1^ , 9cl> 9>P' 0c|) 9^'F\ 

+ . _ 4- P + g^, 4 


0aj dx dy dy dz dz 
Thus the theorem becomes 


3\t/ 

dS...(100). 


rrrf r T7>.T^ 9^ 9 '^^. 9<e» d^ , 9* 9t^) . . , ^ 

T'^his theorem is true for all values of <S> and so that we may inter¬ 
change <S> and % and the equation remains true. Subtracting the equation 
so obtained from equation (100), we get 


III - ^^V^XI)) dccdydz: = 


dS. 


.( 101 ). 


Applications of Gepen’s Theorem. 

182. In equation (101), put <1> = 1 and '^''= V, where V denotes the 
electrostatic potential. We obtain. 




.(102). 
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IGI 


Let us divide the sum on the right into Ii, the integral over a single 
closed surface enclosing any number of conductors, and /j, the integrals over 
the surfaces of the conductors. Thus 

r9F 


'■—//fe« 


where ^ denotes differentiation along the normal drawn into the surface. 


Thus 


dV 

dn 


is equal to the component of intensity along this normal, and 


therefore to — where N is the component along the outward normal. 
Hence 


/x = 


■//■ 


NdS. 


dV 

At the surface of a conductor — = — 4<7rcr, so that 

071 

/a ~ 47rS jj (rdS over conductors 

= 4'7r X total charge on conductors. 

If there is any volume electrification, — 47rp, so that 

jjjv^Vdxd^dj2f= — 47r jjjpdscd^dz, 

and the integral on the right represents the total volume electrification. 

Thus equation (102) becomes 

= 47r X (total charge on conductors + total volume electrification), 
so that the theorem reduces to Gauss’ Theorem. 

183. Next put and each equal to V. Then equation (100) becomes 

+///{ri )■+(9’+(9') 

+ sJJ'F~ce8f = 0. 

Take the surfaces now to be the surfaces of conductors, and a sphere of 

1 1 1 ^ 

radius r at infinity. At infinity F is of order so that ^ is of order 

r on 

] 9F 

- , and hence F , integrated over the sphere at infinity, vanishes (§ 178). 
The equation becomes 

— iir JJJpVdccd^d^ + jj'jlt’‘dixidydz — 4nr j'JVcrdS^O. 

11 
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The first and last terms together give - 4*^ x where e is any 
element of charge, either of volume-electrification or surface-electrification. 
Thus the whole equation becomes 

^%eV = jjj^dxd^dz, 

shewing that the energy may be regarded as distributed through the space 

outside the conductors, to the amount 5 — per unit volume—the result 

o7r 

already obtained in § 168. 


184. In Green’s Theorem, take 


Here E is ultimately to be taken to be the inductive capacity, which 
may vary discontinuously on crossing the boundary between two dielectrics. 
We accordingly suppose ii, v, w to be discontinuous, and use Greens Theorem 
in the form given in § 180. We have then 


Tf 

JJJ 


K 


a$ d-i' . 0<E> a'P , 3<i> a'-F) , , , 
dx dx dy dy dz dz) ^ ^ 


■IfJ* ls(*S + |,(^f) + 5 


=-s 






-S" 

. 

.(103), 


where ^ ^ have the meanings assigned to them in § 140. 


If we put = 1 , = F, in this equation, it reduces, as in § 130, to 



W 

dn 


dS = — 47 r X total charge inside surface, 


so that the result is that of the extension of Gauss’ Theorem. Again, if we 
put =s F, the equation becomes 

JJJ^^^da!d7/dj2;^i:E,eVy 

and the result is that of § 169. 
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Green’s Reciprocation Theorem. 

185. In equation (101), put <I>= F, ^ = F', where F is the potential 
of one distribution of electricity, and V' is that of a second and independent 
distribution. The equation becomes 

J lj(pV'-p'V) dxdydz + 2 jJ(ffF' - <r'F) d8 = 0, 

wliich is simply the theorem of § 102, namely 

2eF' = 26'F....(104). 

If we assign the same values to <1>, in equation (103), we again obtain 
equation (104), which is now seen to be applicable when dielectrics are 
present. 


Uniqueness of Solution. 

186, We can use Green’s Theorem to obtain analytical proofs of the 
theorems already given in § 99. 

Theobem. If the value of the potential F is known cut every point on 
a number of closed surfaces by which a space is bounded internally and 
externallyj there is only one value for F at every point of this intervening 
space, which satisfies the condition that V^F either vanishes or has an assigned 
value, at every point of this space. 

For, if possible, let F, F denote two values of the potential, both of which 
satisfy the requisite conditions. Then F' — F== 0 at every point of the 
surfaces, and ^F' — F) = 0 at every point of the space. Putting <I> and 
each equal to F' — F in equation (100), we obtain 

and this integral, being a sum of squares, can only vanish through the 
vanishing of each term. We must therefore have 

^ (T"' - 1^) = 9^ (T"' - F) = (F' - F) = 0.(105), 

or F' — F equal to a constant. And since F' — F vanishes at the surfaces, 
this constant must be zero, so that F = F' everywhere, i.e, the two solutions 
F and F' are identical: there is only one solution. 

0F 

187. Theobem Given the value of at every point of a number of 

closed surfaces, there is only one p)Ossible value for V {except for additive 
constants), at each point of the intervening space, subject to the condition that 
ya p"-™ 0 throughout this space, or has an assigned value at each point 

11—2 
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The proof is almost identical with that of the last theorem, the only 
difference being that at every point of the surfaces we have 

^(V-n-O, 

instead of the former condition F' — F == 0. We still have 

xfl(V'-r)l(V'-v)ds=o. 

SO that equation (105) is true, and the result follows as before, except that 
V and F' may now differ by a constant. 


188. Theorems exactly similar to these last two theorems are easily 
seen to be true when the dielectric is different from air. 

For, let F, V' be two solutions, such that 


(y. 

dxY dx'' 


n + 


dy 




at all points of the space, and at the surface either F— F' = 0, or 


By Green's Theorem 


IIH 


d(V- V')Y (9(F- F'))» (8(F- F')]^' 


dos 


+ 


dy 




dz 


dxdyd& 


■IlY- [l{^l ’^'>1 +1;{^ I (i"-1"')} 


+tJjR(v-r)^jv-v') 




dsodydz 


dS 


= 0 by hypothesis. 

Equation (105) now follows as before, so that the result is proved. 


COMPABISONS OF BIFFERENT FIELDS. 

189. Theobem. If any number of surfaces are fixed in position, and a 
given charge is placed on each surface, then the energy is a minimum when 
the charges are placed so that every surface is an equipotential. 

Let V' be the actual potential at any point of the field, and V 
the potential when the electricity is arranged so that each surface is 
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an equipotential. Calling the corresponding energies W' and W'^ we 
have 


Mf 


dx dx) 


4-... 


dxdydz 




If we put #= F, '^F= F' — F, in equation (100), we find that the last 
integral becomes 


4i7rJJ 


r 


V dti dn J 

or, since F is by hypothesis constant over each conductor, 

xvjj(y-<^)ds, 

and this vanishes since each total charge jj cr'dS is the same as the corre¬ 
sponding total charge jjo-dS. Thus 

This integral is essentially positive, so that If' is greater than Tf, which 
proves the theorem. 


If any distribution is suddenly set free and allowed to flow so that the 
surface of each conductor becomes an equipotential, the loss of energy 
If' — If is seen to be equal to the energy of a field of potential F' — F at 
any point. 

190. Theoeem. The introduction of a new conductor lessens the energy 
of the field. 


Let accented symbols refer to the field after a new conductor 8 has been 
introduced, insulated and uncharged. Then 

If |f'=: H^dxdydz through the field before 8 is introduced 

"” ^/// through the field after 8 is introduced 

= JR^dxdydz through the space ultimately occupied by 8 

+ through the field after 8 is introduced. 
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The last integral 

and this, as in the last theorem, is equal to 


STriJ, 


das dx, 


+ 


J 4- ...| dxdydz 

— ZV' fff— -—] d8 

JJ\dn dnj^^’ 


where S denotes summation over all conductors, including 3^ 
This last sum of surface integrals vanishes, so that 


W—W'= ^ jj'JH^dxdydz through S 

1 rrrr/9T^ dv^\^ i 

through the field after 

S has been introduced. 

Thus W-W is essentially positive, which proves the theorem. 

On putting the new conductor to the earth, it follows from the preceding 
theorem that the energy is still further lessened. 


191. Theouem. Any increase in the inchiotive capacity of the dielectric 
hetiveen conductors lessens the energy of the f eld. 

Let the conductors of the field be supposed fixed in position and in¬ 
sulated, so that their total charge remains unaltered. Let the inductive 
capacity at any point change from K to K ^ 8K, and as a consequence let 
the potential change from V to F+8F, and the total energy of the field 
from W to TF-1-81F. 


If .Si, denote the total charges of the conductors, V^, their 

potentials, and p the volume density at any point, 

W = +|- JJJ' pVdxdydZj 

so that, since the E^& and p remain unaltered by changes in K, we have 

SfF=:-f-I JjJpSVdxdyds .( 106 ). 

{O + © + © ) 


We also have 

so that 


-aor). 
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By Green’s Theorem, the last line 

-MM& (^s)+| )-*-l 

the summation of surface integrals being over the surfaces of all the 
conductors, 

= JJJpSVdojdyds-hX JJa-SVdS 

^JJJpSVdsudydz + XESr 

= 2BW 


by equation (106). Thus equation (107) becomes 

SF= i JJjB^SICdaidi/ds - 2SF, 


so that ^ JJJn’^S^dxdyd^:. 

Thus STT is necessarily negative if SIC is positive, proving the theorem. 

It is worth noticing that, on the molecular theory of dielectrics, the increase in the 
inductive capacity of the dielectric at any point will be most readily accomplished by 
introducing new molecules. If, as in Chap, v, these molecules are regarded as uncharged 
conductors, the theorem just proved becomes identical with that of § 190. 


Earnshaw's Theorem. 

192. Theorem. A charged body placed in an electric field of force 
cannot rest in stable equilibrium mder the influence of the electric forces 
alone. 

Let us suppose the charged body A to be in any position, in the field 
of force produced by other bodies B, B\ .... First suppose all the elec¬ 
tricity on A, Bj B', ... to be fixed in position on these conductors. Let 
V denote the potential, at any point of the field, of the electricity on 
Let w, y, z be the coordinates of any definite point, in 4, say its 
centre of gravity, and let 00 +a, y -^-b, z-^- 0 be the coordinates of any other 
point. The potential energy of any element of charge e at -h a, 2 / + 6, ^ -f- c 
is eV, where V is evaluated at + y4-6, z + c. Denoting eF by we 

clearly have 

since F is a solution of Laplace’s equation. 
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Let W be the total energy of the body A in the field of force from 
B, B\ .... Then W— Xw, and therefore 

d^W dW 
da^ df ^ 

i.e. the sum W = Xw satisfies Laplace’s equation^ because this equation is 
satisfied by thd terms of the sum separately. It follows from this equation, 
as in § 52 , that W cannot be a true maximum or a true minimum for any 
values of cs, y, z. Thus, whatever the position of the body A, it will always 
be possible to find a displacement— ie, a change in the values of x, y, z —for 
which W decreases. If, after this displacement, the electricity on the con¬ 
ductors A,B,B\,., is set free, so that each surface becomes an equipotential, 
it follows from § 189 that the energy of the field is still further lessened. 
Thus a displacement of the body A has been found which lessens the energy 
of the field, and therefore the body A cannot rest in stable equilibrium. 

One physical application of Earnshaw’s Theorem is of extreme imj)ortance. The 
theorem shews that an electron cannot rest in stable equilibrium under the forces of 
attraction and repulsion from other charges, so long as these forces are supi)osed to obey 
the law of the inverse square of the distance. Thus, if a molecule is to be regarded as a 
cluster of electrons and positive charges, as in § 151, then the law of force must be some¬ 
thing different from that of the inverse square. 

There seems to be no difOLCiilby about the supposition that at very small distances the 
law of force is different from the inverse square. On the contrary, there would be a very 
real difficulty in supposing that the law l/r^ held down to zero values of r. For the force 
between two charges at zero distance would he infinite; we should have charges of oppo¬ 
site sign continually rushing together and, when once together, no force would bo adequate 
to separate them. Thus the universe would in time consist only of doublets, each 
consisting of permanently interlocked positive and negative charges. If the law l/r^ 
held down to zero values of r, the distance apart of the charges would be zero, so that 
the strength of each doublet would be ml, and there would be no way of detecting its 
presence. Thus the matter in the universe would tend to shrink into nothing or to 
diminish indefinitely in size. The observed permanence of matter x)recliidcs any such 
hypothesis. 

larnsliaw’s Theorem accordingly limits us to two alternatives. Either the molecule 
does not consist of a cluster of electrons in relative rest, or else the law of the inverse 
square fails at molecular distances, 

Becent experimental investigations decide very definitely against the second alternative 
and in favour of the first. Recent experiments on the deflection of the positively charged 
ct-particles by matter indicate that the law of the inverse square holds down to distances 
of the order of cms., a distance which is less than a thousandth part of the radius of 
the hydrogen atom, and a large mass of other evidence suggests, with a probability 
approximating to certainty, that the electrons in an atom or molecule must be in rapid 
orbital motion. Thus the problem of the structure of the molecule is removed from the 
province of Barnshaw’s Theorem. 
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Stresses in the Medium. 


193. Let us take any surface S in the medium, enclosing any number 
of charges at points and on surfaces Sz, .... 

Let ly m, n be the direction-cosines of the normal at any point of 
Biy Bzy or S, the normal being supposed drawn, as in Green's Theorem, 
into the space between the surfaces. 

The total mechanical force acting on all the matter inside this surface 
is compounded of a force eR in the direction of the intensity acting on every 
point charge or element of volume-charge e, and a force ^ircr^ or ^o-R per 
unit area on each element of conducting surface. If X, Y, 2 are the com¬ 
ponents parallel to the axes of the total mechanical force, 


=JJJpXdxdydz + ^ JJ i<^XdiS, 

where the surface integral is taken over all conductors Bi, Bz, inside the 
surface S, and the volume integral throughout the space between S and these 
surfaces. Substituting for p and <r, 

. 

By Green’s Theorem, 

///^ £ “S'* '-///If |(£) 

• ff srar,. rt 8F8r,„ 

Now 

" /■srN",. tf,,/ 


'3FV 
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9.® d j! f 

dv dv 

did dy 


dS, 


a. . . 

and there is a similar value for 

Substituting these values, equation (108) becomes 
jJi LVay/ J dx dy 


-i. 

47r 


-uwii-m-m] 


0.'C dy ^ ^ dx dz 


-JdS. 


- - t/ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Since we have at every point of the surface of a conductor 

^ ^ 

dx _ dy ___ dz 

I m ^ n ..(^ 09 ), 

integral over each conductor vanishes, leaving only the 
integral with respect to dB, which gives ^ ^ 

^ = -//(^^:« + + n 4) is. 

where 


If We write also 



1 

Stt 

:(Z“- 

P<m 

1 

47r 

XF, 

Hz 

-Jl. 

4i7T 

XZ. 

Hfu 

II 

rh 

(F»- 

Pzz 

Stt 

(Z^~. 

Pyz ■ 

1 

47r 

72, 


■ y«). 


'^==-JfoP^v + mPy^ + nP^,)dS, 

and there is a similar value for Z 

§I^») a. a •*« 

given by the above equations ^I’e 

the medium. * ’ ^’^garded as the stresses of 


same (c£ 
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193, 194] 

194 It remains to investigate the couples on the system inside S. If 
L, M, N are the moments of the resultant couple about the axes of x, y, z, 
we have 


• = JjJp (.yZ-zY) dcodydz + iXjJa- (yZ-zY) d8 

,?!i 

9/ 


4nr J I I V 9a!» ^ dv^ ^ dj^Jv dz ^ dy) 


4i7rJjJ \da!^ 


,0F aF 
+m 
ox 




fllS- 


so that 

L 


= _J_aFN aFa/8F dv\ 

47r JJJ \dx dx v dz ^ dy) dy dy dz ^ dy) 

.BY B ( BY aF\] , , - 

l'?f/’69F^ aF^ 0F\/ BY BY\ 

Bit jj\ BxB y dz){^ Bz ^ By) 

-4^; .W 

The first term in this expression 


-MIH 


BYB<‘Y 

Bx BxBz By ByBz 


3_Y^\ 
Bz Bz‘) 


_/'3Y B^Y , BYB^Y, BY 8^Y\) , , , 

“ ^^//(y“^-«>«Ji“)‘*®+^JJ(»>i.B’-«»»a‘)<i8.(111). 

The second term in expression (110) for L may, in virtue of the relations 
(109), be expressed in the form 

- ^ 2 jJ(yniJ* - mB“) 

which is exactly cancelled by the first term in expression (111). 
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We are accordingly left with 

'--i ^ s+“ y) (i' ItIf)} ‘*® 

verifying that the couples are also accounted for by the supposed system of 
ether-stresses. 

195. Thus the stresses in the ether are identical with those already 
found in Chapter vi, and these, as we have seen, may be supposed to 

Jg2 

consist of a tension per unit area across the lines of force, and a 

OTT ^ 




pressure ^ per unit area in. directions perpendicular to the lines of force. 


Meohan-ical Foeoes on Dielectrics in the Field. 


196. Let us begin by considering a field in which there are no surface 
charges, and no discontinuities in the structure of the dielectrics. We shall 
afterwards be able to treat surface-charges and discontinuities as limiting 
cases. 

Let us suppose that the mechanical forces on material bodies are B, H, Z 
per unit volume at any typical point x, y, z of this field. 

Let us displace the material bodies in the field in such a -way that the 
point X, y, z comes to the point z + 8z. The work done in 

the whole field will be 

==— j'JJ(SSx-i- HSy + 2ihz)dxdyd.z .(112), 


and this must shew itself in an equal increase in the electric energy. The 
electric energy W can be put in either of the forms 


TT ==='V^ = ij'jjpVdxdyd0^ 

{(S)’ + (f)■ + ©’} 


When the displacement takes place, there will be a slight variation in 
the distribution of electricity and a slight alteration of the potential. 
There is also a slight change in the value of X at any point owing to 
the motion of the dielectrics in the field. Thus we can put 


SW=^SW:==(SWO,+m)r, 


sw^sw;^(sw;)jr^(sw;)y, 

where (ST(^)p denotes the change produced in the function Wi by the varia- 
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tion of electrical density alone, (3PFI)p- that produced by the variation of 
potential alone, and so on. 

We have 

= ^ JJJpSVdtsdydg, 

_ 1 frfrr/SVdSV8VdSV^dVdSr\, , - 
By Green’s Theorem, the last expression transforms into 

= - ^ Ilfs {£ (^ ^) + 4 1^) + w)} 

“ jjjpSVdxdyd:s, 

so that 2 (SPF;)pr = (STTg)^. 

We accordingly have 

SF= 2SW, - STTa - 2 - (SF^)^, 

the variation produced by alterations in V no longer appearing. 

Now (Sl^)p =iJJJSp Vdasdyds, 

1(1^)' + (^)* + (1^)] d-^dyde;, 

so that SF=...(IIS). 

The change in p is due to two causes. In the first place, the electrifica¬ 
tion at w, z was originally at a? — Sa?, y — Sy, hz, so that Sp has as part 
of its value 




0a! 


dy 


.(114). 


Again, the element of volume dcodydz becomes changed by displacement 
into an element 

+Is ^ ^ ^y\ ^ ^^4 * 

j j j [t , 95ai dBy , dSz\ 

...( 115 ), 

so that, even if there were no motion of translation, an original charge 
pdoodydz would after displacement occupy the volume given by expression 
(115), and this would give an increase in p of amount 


^dSo) dSy 8S^\ 
\diX} dy ^ dz J 



( 116 ). 
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ComMning the two parts of Sp gi\ren by expressions (114) and (115), 
we find 




3a?' 


9y 


The change in K is also due to two causes. In the first place the point 
which in the displaced position is at w,y, z was originally at y 

z - Sjz, Hence as pai't of the value in BE we have 

dK. 3if. 

dop oy ^ dz 

Also, with the displacement, the density of the medium is changed, so 
that its molecular structure is changed, and there is a coxTespondiiig change 
in K, If we denote the density of the medium hy r, and the increase in t 
produced by the displacement by Sr, the increase in R due to this cause 
will be 

a/r, 


3t 


St, 


and we know, as in equation (116), that 


St 


(dBx dBy 
^ \ doG dy 


dBz\ 

‘dz)‘ 


We now have, as the total value of S/f, 

BK 


dK . dK . 

oai - 7 ;,— oy - 
dy 


dw 


dK 

dz 


Sz 


dK fdBco d By d 
9t V dii* dy dz / ’ 

and hence, on substituting in equation (113) for Bp and S/f, 

sir - - /// J *:,;y * 


-/// 

■/If 


Stt St V dm 
Integrating by parts, this becomes 


(dK^ , 8 ii% , dK ^ \ 7 7 7 
dKidhx dSt/ 

fr I -"-i" ' -p ---i- -p "rs 

oy dz 


) dxdjjdz. 


8F= 


-///{I 
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or, rearranging the terms. 


dr 


JJJ ir 9^ a^VSTr/ drjj ■ L“ J 

Comparing with expression (112), we obtain 

dV rdJT d /R^ dr 


... dz\^dxdydz 


^ dx Stt dx dx vStt dr 


etc., giving the body forces acting on the matter of the dielectric. 

197. This may be written in the form 

_ ^ R^dK d fR^ dK\ 


^ ^ R^ dK d 


VStt ^ dr J ' 


Thus in addition to the force of components (pX, pY, pZ) acting on the 
charges of the dielectric, there is an additional force of components 

Stt dx ’ Stt 9y ' Stt dz 

arising from variations in X, and also a force of components 


(?L 

9 

(A A') 

9 , 

dK\ 

VStt ^ 9t J ' 

dy' 

KStt ^ 9t / ' 

90' 

001 

2l 


which occurs when either the intensity of the field or the structure of the 
dielectric varies from point to point. 


Stresses in Dielectric Media. 

198. Replacing p by its value, as given by Laplace’s equation, we obtain 
equation (117) in the form 






dK r/9F\» 


XLlTi 

Stt ( 0^ L 


(©■ 

drd_ / 

dx dx \ 

d_rd_ / 

dx dy \ 
dV d / 


m)] 




dx \ dxj 
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+ ! 


d 
dx 


+ ^(E‘r 


m- 


If we put 


: ^ _ m’ - I'siYi+® 


87r\\dxJ \dyj V9^/j "^STr"^ Bt 


„ KdVdV , 


..(118), 

.(119), 


this becomes 


H =: I I 

dx dy dz 


Iiot us suppose that a mediuin is subjected to a system of internal 
stresses Gtc,; and let it be found that a system of body forces 

of components S, H, 7j is just sufficient to keep the medium at rest 
when under the action of these stresses. Then from equation (79) we 
must have 


S'- 


9-^a; . 


- + 


dx dy dz 


Thus if i^a;, P^y, etc. have the values given by equations (118) and (119), 
we have 

S' = ~a, etc. 

This shews that the mechanical force S, H, Z reversed would just be 
in equilibrium with the system of stresses etc. given by equations 

(118) and (119). In other words, the mechanical forces which have been 
found to act on a dielectric can exactly be accounted for by a system of 
(1^9)^^ «aedium, these stresses being given by equations (118) and 

199. The system of stresses given by equations (118) and (119) can be 
regarded as the superposition of two systems: 

I. A system in which 


P^ = ^(Z.-F=-^=), 
II, A system in which 

p _ p _ p 

■* sex Wt — 


P KXY , 
-4^‘ ’ ’ 


lay ■ 


_ dK 

Jyz — Pzx — 0 . 
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The first system is exactly K times the system •which has been found to 
occur in free ether, while the second system represents a hydrostatic pressure 
of amount 


Stt Or • 

dK 

(In general will be positive, so that this pressure will he negative, and 
must be interpreted as a tension.) 


Hence, as in § 165, the system of stresses may be supposed to consist of: 

KJR^ 

(i) a tension per unit area in the direction of the lines offeree; 


(ii) a pressure per unit area perpendicular to the lines of force; 

7?* 

(iii) a hydrostatic pressure of amount - ^ t ^ in all directions, 

OTT or 


The S 7 atem of stresses we have obtained was first* given hj Helmholtz. The system 

differs from that given by Maxwell by including the pressure t The neglect of 

this pressure by Maxwell, and by other writers who have followed him, does not appear to 
be defensible. Helmholtz has shewn that still further terms are required if the dielectric 
is such that the value of K changes when the medium is subjected to distortion without 
change of volume. 


200. This system of stresses has not been proved to be the only system 
of stresses by which the mechanical forces can be replaced, and, as we have 
seen, it is not certain that the mechanical forces must be regarded as arising 
from a system of stresses at all, rather than from action at a distance. 


It may be noticed, however, that whether or not these stresses actually 
exist, the resultant force on any piece of dielectric must be exactly the 
same as it would be if the stresses actually existed. For the resultant 
force on any piece of dielectric has a component X parallel to the axis 
of 0 ?, given by 


X = jljadicdyd^f 


— ~f + nZJs) dS 


by Green’s Theorem, and this shews that the actual force is identical with 
what it "would be if these stresses existed (c£ § 193). 

j. 


12 
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Fm'ce on a, charged conductor. 


201. The meelanical force on the surface of a charged condxictor 
immersed in a dielectric can be obtained at once by regarding it as 
produced by the stresses in the ether. There -rill be no stresses in the 
interior of the conductor, so that the force on its surface may be regarded 
as due to the tensions of the tubes of force in the dielectric. The tension 
is accordingly of amount 

EE. E 

8'jr Stt ^ dr 


per unit area, an expi'ession which can be written in the simpler form 

EEiu \ 

Stt dr 


Force at boundary of a dielectric. 

202. Let us consider the equilibrium of a dielectric at a surface of 
discontinuity, at which the hues of force undergo refraction on passing 
from one medium of inductive capacity If, to a second of inductive 
capacity JTg* 


Let axes be taken so that the houndary is the 
lines of force at the point under consideration lie 
in the plane of Let the components of 
intensity in the first medium be (Xi, 0, Z^), while 
the con'espondingquantities in the second medium 
are (Xj, 0, The boundary conditions oh- 
tained in § 137 require that 


plane of wi/, while the 

i;r 



Xi — Xg, KiZi = £^2^2 = 4f7r/i, 

Adhere A is the normal component of polarisation. 


In view of a later physical interpretation of 

the it will be cot,e«i«nt to rejarf these fortes a, .livided „„ i„to 

a wo systems mestroaed m 1199, »d to eomider the coatributien, ire.,, 

these systems separately. 

As regards the contribution from the t 

actino- nn T n ^ ^ system, the force per iimt area 

actmg oa the dielecbnc from the first medium has components 

while that from the second medium has components 

^ Y y. n “^2 
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Since it follows that the resultant force on the 

boundary is parallel to Oz — i.e. is normal to the surface. Its amount, 
measured as a tension dragging the surface in the direction from medium 1 
to medium 2 




which after simplification can he shewn to he equal to 



+ 


2w/i,^ 




This is always positive if E^>K^. Thus this force invariably tends to 
drag the surface from the medium in which X is greater, to that in which 
K is less—i.e. to increase the region in which K is large at the expense of 
the region in which K is small. This normal force is exactly similar to the 
normal force on the surface of a conductor, which tends to increase the 
volume of the region enclosed by the conducting surface. 

On Maxwell’s Theory, the forces which have now been considered are the o^y ones in 
existence, so that according to this theory the toUl mechanical force is that just found, 
and the boundary forces ought always to tend to increase the repon in which X is large. 
This theory, as we have said, is incomplete, so that it is not surprising that the result just 
stated is not confirmed by experiment. 


We now proceed to consider the action of the second system of forces— 
the system of negative hydrostatic pressures. There are pressures per niut 
area of amounts 

Sir 9 ti ’ Stt Sr, 

acting respectively on the two sides of the boundary. There is accordingly 
a i^esultant tension of amount 


Jl 

Stt 



T? *> ^-^2 ^ 


per unit area, tending to drag the boundary surface from region 1 to region 2. 
Thus the total tension per unit area, dragging the surface into region 1, is 

.( 120 ). 


fc + -rrj ^ r' 9-1 ^ 


dJQ. 

' 9Ta/' 


In 5 139, in considering a parallel plate condenser with a movable 
dielectric slab, we discovered the existence of a mechanic^ force ten mg 
to drag the dielectric in between the plates. This force is identical with the 
mechanical force just discussed. But we have now arrived at a mechamcal 
nte m-etation of this force, for we can regard the pull on the dielectric as 
Se ^Lltant of the pulls of the tubes of force at the different parts of the 

surface of the dielectric. ' „ „ 

12 — 2 
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Let us attempt to assign physical interpretations to the terms of ex¬ 
pression (120) by considering their significance in this particular instance. 
Consider first a region in the condenser so far removed from tlie edo'c^s of 
the condenser and of the slab of dielectric, that the field may be (.rcatied 

as absolutely uniform (cf. fig. 44, p. 124). We put K^ — \ = (), ^ 

m expression (120) and obtain 


277^“ 


( K ^-1 

V K, 


Xl ^Il\ 
9tJ 


( 121 ) 


as the force per unit area on either face of the dielectric, acting normally 

outwards. 


The forces will of course act in such a direction that they tend to 
decrease the electrostatic energy of the field. Now this energy m made up 

of contributious per unit volume from air, and per unit volume 

from the dielectric. From the conditions of the problem h must remain 
unaltered.^ Thus the total energy can be decreased in either of two wavs-- 
by increasing the volume occupied by dielectric and decreasing that occupied 
by air, or by increasing the value of ^in the dielectric. There U'dl theivfure 
be a tendency for the boundary of the dielectric to move in such a direction 
To, L ""T® dielectric, and also a tendency for this 

of detX ° “CVt 5 increased by the consurprent change 

y.dx. 

It is negative, an expansion of the dielectric will both increa,sr« the 

rirrrji t : -T"' .... 

«f the dielectric, end acc»Lply & “Zt “ th’1“"'“ 

expression (121) are positive. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

If 5 , » pccMe, fte tendency to enpansion, reprc«,,t,.,i l,y the li,.,t 

(rzzzixs Ti" XdX “ “■ .. 

tnerelcte .^represented by the second („„„ 

^ “'‘‘I-- (I^a Iff is not only pr^itive. but i, .„.,.™d,y 
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These considerations enable us to see the physical significance of all the 

X * 

terms in expression (120), except the first term ^ —1). To interpret 

this term we must examine the conditions near the edge of the dielectric 
slab, for it is only here that Xi has a value different from zero. We see at 
once that this term represents a pull at and near the edge of the dielectric, 
tending to suck the dielectric further between the plates—in fact this force 
alone gives rise to the tendency to motion of the slab as a whole, which was 
discovered in § 139. 

Returning to the general systems of forces of § 199, we may say that 
the first system (which as we have seen always tends to drag the surface 
of the dielectric into the region in which K has the greater value) represents 
the tendency for the system to decrease its energy by increasing the volume 
occupied by dielectrics of large inductive capacity, whilst the second system 
(which tends to compress or expand the dielectric in such a way as to increase 
its inductive capacity) represents the tendency of the system to decrease its 
energy by increasing the inductive capacity of its dielectrics. That any 
increase in the inductive capacity is invariably accompanied by a decrease 
of energy has already been proved in § 191. 


Electrostriction, 

203. It will now be clear that the action of the various tractions on the 
surface of a dielectric must always be accompanied not only by a tendency 
for the dielectric to move as a whole, but also by a slight change in shape 
and dimensions of the dielectric as this yields to the forces acting on it. 
This latter phenomenon is known as electrostriction. It has been observed 
experimentally by Quincke and others. A convenient way of shewing its 
existence is to fill the bulb of a thermometer-tube with liquid, and place 
the whole in an electric field. The pulls on the surface of the glass result 
in an increase in the volume of the bulb, and the liquid is observed to 
fall in the tube. From what has already been said it will be clear that 
a dielectric may either expand or contract under the influence of electric 
forces. 

The stresses in the interior of a dielectric, as given in § 199, may also 
be accompanied by mechanical deformation. Thus it has been observed by 
Kerr and others, that a piece of non-crystalline glass acquires crystalline 
properties when placed in an electric field. Such a piece of glass reflects 
light like a uniaxal crystal of which the optic axis is in the direction of the 
lines of force. 
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Green’s Equivalent Stratum:. 

204. Let 8 be any closed surface enclosing a number of electric charges, 
and let P be any point outside it. The potential at P due to the charges 
inside 8 is 



where r is the distance from JP to the element dxdyd^y and the integration 
extends throughout S, By Green's Theorem (equation (101)) 

where the normal is now drawn outwards from the surface S. 


In this equation, put Cf ==-, then, since V^F = —47r/3, we have as the 
value of the first term, 

JJ [ UV^Vdatdyds = - 47rT5>. 


And since V^tT = 0, the second term vanishes. The equation accordingly 
becomes 


— 47rTp 




.( 122 ). 


206, Suppose, first, that the surface S is an equipotential Then 

= 0 , 

so that equation (122) becomes 

1 aF\ 
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Thus the potential of any system of charges is the same at every point 
outside any selected equipoteiitial which surrounds all the charges, as that 
of a charge of electricity spread over this equipotential, and having surface 
\ dV 

density Obviously, in fact, if the equipotential is replaced by a 

conductor, this will he the density on its outer surface. 


206. If the surface is not an equipotential, the term 

will not vanish. Since, however, is the potential of a doublet of 

strength fi and direction that of the outward normal, it follows that 

(r) potential of a system of doublets arranged over the 

surface S, the direction at every point being that of the outward normal, and 
the total strength of doublets per unit area at any point being F. 

Thus the potential Tp may be regarded as due to the presence on the 
surface S of 

1 dV 

(i) a surface density of electricity ^ I 

V 

(ii) a distribution of electric doublets, of strength per unit area, 


and direction that of the outward normal. 


207. Equation (122) expresses the potential at any point in the space 

dV 

outside S in terms of the values of F and over the boundary of this spaca 

We have seen, however, that the value of the potential is uniquely determined 

9F 

by the values either of F or of over the boundary of the space. In actual 

electrostatic problems, the boundaries are generally conductors, and therefore 
equi potentials. In this case equation (123) expresses the values of the 
3F 

potential in terms of only, amounting in fact simply to 


What is generally required is a knowledge of the value of Vp in terms of the 
values of F over the boundaries, and this the present method is unable to 
give. For special shapes of boundary, solutions have been obtained by 
various special methods, and these it is proposed to discuss in the next 
chapter. 
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EXAMPLES. 

1. If the electricity in the field is confined to a given system of conductors at given 
potentials, and the inductive capacity of the dielectric is slightly altered according to any 
law such that at no point is it diminished, and such that the differential coefficients of the 
increment are also small at all points, prove that the energy of the field is increased. 

2. A slab of dielectric of inductive capacity K and of thickness so is placed inside a 
parallel plate condenser so as to be iparallei to the plates. Shew that the surface of the 
slab experiences a tension 

3. Por a gas ir=l-}-dp, where p is the density and 6 is small. A conductor m 
immersed in the gas: shew that if 6^ is neglected the mechanical force on the conductor 
is 2370-2 per unit area. Give a physical interpretation of this result. 
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The Method of Images. 

Charge induced, on an infinite uninsulated plane. 

208. The potential at P of charges e at a point A and — e at another 
point A' is 


F = 


e 

AP 


e 

A'P 


(124). 


and this vanishes if P is on the plane which bisects AA' at right angles. 
Call this plane the plane S» Then the above value of V gives F=0 over 
the plane F= 0 at infinity, and satisfies Laplace's equation in the region 
to the right of S, except at the point A, at which it gives a point charge e. 



These conditions, however, are exactly those which would have to be satisfied 
by the potential on the right of if ^ were a conducting plane at zero 
potential under the influence of a charge e at A, These conditions amount 
to a knowledge of the value of the potential at every point on the boundary 
of a certain region—namely, that to the right of the plane S —and of the 
charges inside this region. There is, as we know, only one value of the 
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potential inside this region which satisfies these conditions (cf. § 186), so that 
this value must he that given by equation (124). 


To the right of S the potential is the same, whether we have the 
charge — ^ at or the charge on the conducting plane S. To the left of 8 
in the latter case there is no electric field. Hence the lines of force, when 
the plane is a conductor, are entirely to the right of S, and are the same 
as in the original field in which the two point-charges were present. The 
lines end on the plane S, terminating of course on the charge induced on S. 

We can find the amount of this induced charge at any part of the plane 
by CouloinVs Law. Taking the plane to be the plane of yz, and the point A 
to he the point {a, 0, 0 ) on the axis of a?, we have 


4i7rcr = = — 


W 

doD 


„ 9 ( g _^_1 

9^ t- af -h 2/" -h + ctf -1- 'if 4- z'4 * 

where the last line has bo be calculated at the point on the plane S at which 

we require the density. We must therefore put ^* = 0 after differentiation, 

and so obtain for the density at the point 0 , y, z on the plane S, 

, 2ae 

47rcr =-r , 

(a- 4- +• 

or, if a® 4 - 2 /® 4 -= so that r is the distance of the point on the plane 8 
from the point A, 

ae 


Thus the surface density falls off inversely as the cube of the distance 
from the point 4. The distribution of electricity on the 
plane is represented graphically in fig, 58, in which the 
thickness of the shaded part is proportional to the surface 
density of electricity. The negative electricity is, so to 
speak, heaped up near the point A tinder the influence 
of the attraction of the charge at A, The field produced 
by this distribution of electricity on the plane S at any •X25^ 
point to the right of S is, as we know, exactly the same as 
would he produced by the point chai’ge — ^ at A\ 


209. This problem affords the simplest illustration of a *021 ^ 
general method for the solution of electrostatic problems, J 
which is known as the "method of images/* The principle 
undei'lying this method is that of finding a system of electric 53 ^ 

charges such that a certain surface, ultimately to he made 
into a conductor, is caused to coincide with the equipobential V = 0, We 
then replace the charges inside this equipobential by the Green’s equivalent 
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stratum on its surface (c£ § 204). As this surface is an equipotential, we 
can imagine it to be replaced by a conductor and the charges on it will be 
in equilibrium. These charges now become charges induced on a conductor 
at potential zero by charges outside this conductor. 

From the analogy with optical images in a mirror, the system of point 
charges which have to be combined with the original charges to produce zero 
potential over a conductor are spoken of as the electrical images ” of the 
original charges. For instance, in the example already discussed, the field is 
produced partly by the charge at A, partly by the charge induced on the 
infinite plane: the method of images enables us to replace the whole charge 
induced on the plane by a single point charge at A\ So also, if A were a 
candle placed in jfront of an infinite plane mirror, the illumination in front of 
the mirror would be produced partly by the candle at A, partly by the light 
refiected from the infinite mirror; the method of optical images enables us to 
replace the whole of this refiected light by the light from a single source at A'. 

210. In an electrostatic field produced by any number of point charges, 
we can, as we have seen, select any equipotential and replace it by a con¬ 
ductor. The charges on either side of this equipotential are then the 
'‘images” of those on the other side. 

Thus if we can write the equation of any surface in the form 

=0 .(125), 

T r r 

where r is the distance from a point outside the surface, and /, r",... are the 
distances from points inside the surface, then we may say that charges 
e'y e". ... at these latter points are the images of a charge e at the former 
point. 

The method of images may be applied in a similar way to two-dimensional 
problema Suppose that the equation of a cylindrical surface can be expressed 
in the form 

0 — 20 log r — 20 ' logr' — 20 " log = 0, 

where r is the perpendicular distance from a fixed line on one side of the 
surface, and r'\ ... are perpendicular distances from fixed lines on the other 
side. Then line-charges of line-densities 0 ', 0 ",... at these latter lines may be 
taken to be the image of a line-charge of line-density e at the former line. 

Illustrations of the use of images in three dimensions are given in 
gg 211—219. An illustration of the use of a two-dimensional image will 
be found in § 220- 
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Charges induced on Intersecting planes. 


211. It will be found that charges 
e at w, y, 0 , 

— 0 at y>^) 

— e at so, --y, 0, 

e at — a?, ~ 3 /, 0 

give zero potential over the planes i?? = 0, y = 0. 
The potential of these charges is therefore the 
same, in the quadrant in which x, y are both 
positive, as if the boundary of this quadrant 
were a conductor put to earth under the in¬ 
fluence of a charge e at the point x, y, 0 . 

It will be found that a conductor consisting 
of three planes intersecting at right angles can 
be treated in the same way. 



212. The method of images also supplies a solution when the conductor 
consists of two planes intersecting at any angle of the form —, where n is 



any positive integer. If we take polar coordinates, so that the two planes 
are <9 = 0, ^ and suppose the charge to be a charge e at the point r, 6, 
we shall find that charges 


e at 


ir, 9), (r, « + ^), (r, 9 + ^). 

give zero potential over the planes 


0 = 0, e=-. 

n 
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Charge induced, on a sphere, 

213. The most obvious case, other than the infinite plane, of a surface 
whose equation can be expressed in the form (125), is a sphei'e. 



If R, Q are any two inverse points in the sphere, and P any point on the 
surface, we have 

RP iPQ^OOiOQ, 

OQ^OG^^ 

PQ PR ^ 

OG 


so that 


Thus the image of a charge 6 at Q is a charge — e ^ 


at R, or the 

image of any point at a distance / from the centre of a sphere of radius a 
is a charge — ^ at the inverse point, ie, at a point on the same radius 

distant y from the centre. 


Let us take polar coordinates, having the centre of the sphere for origin 
and the line OQ as 0 = 0. Our result is that at any point S outside the 
sphere, the potential due to a charge a at Q and the charge induced on the 
surface of the sphere, supposed put to earth, is 


ea 


F = 


QS ES 


_ e _ 

2fr cos 0 


ea 


f\/ 


y.2 ^ _ 2 r cos 0 

f f 


where r, 6 are the coordinates of S. 
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214. We can now find the surface-density of the induced charge. B^or 
at any point on the sphere 


<r = — = 

477 


2-^ 
47r * 


whicli we have to put a after differentiation. Clearly 


e(r—/cos d) 


eai^r—y cos ffj 


(r2+/2-2/rcos(9)2 ^ 


Putting r—awe obtain 

e ( a ~/cos 0 


cv o a' ^ 
+ _ - 2 j r cos 6? 


e ( a—f cos6 cb^f'^ — a ^/cos 6 | 

^ 47r 1(^2 2 _ 2/x cos 6 )^ (a®/* + - 2a®/ cos 0 )^) 

^ e f_ g —f^lcL _ 

l(a® +/^ — y^cb cos 6)^) 

e 

4i7r a . SQ^ 

Thus the surface-density varies inversely as SQ^, so that it is greatest at 
G and falls off continually as we recede from the radius OG, I'lie total 

60/ 

charge on the sphere is — y , as can be seen at once by considering that the 
total strength of the tubes of force which end on it is just the same as would 



Fig. 62 . 
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be the total strength of the tubes ending on the image at R if the conductor 
were not present. 

Figure 62 shews the lines of force when the strength of the image is a 
quarter of that of the original charge, so that /= 4u. It is obtained from 
fig. 19 by replacing the spherical equipotential by a conductor, and annihi¬ 
lating the field inside. 


Superposition of Fields, 

216. We have seen that by adding the potentials of two separate fields 
at every point, we obtain the potential produced by charges equal to the total 
charges in the two fields. In this way we can arrive at the field produced 
by any number of point charges and uninsulated conductors of the kind we 
have described. The potential of each conductor is zero in the final solution 
because it is zero for each separate field. 

There is also another type of field which may be added to that 
obtained by the method of images, namely the field produced by raising the 
conductor or conductors to given potentials, without other charges being 
pi'esent. By superposing a field of this kind w^e can find the effect of point 
charges when the conductors are at any potential. 

216. For instance, suppose that, as in fig, 62, we have a point charge e 
and the conductor at potential 0. Let us superpose on to the field of force 
already found, the field which is obtained by raising the conductor to potential 
V when the point charge is absent. The charge on the sphere in the second 
field is a F, so that the total charge is 



By giving different values to F, we can obtain the total field, when the 
sphere has any given charge or potential. 


e 

If the sphere is to be uncharged, we must have Fso that a point 
charge placed at a distance f from the centre of an uncharged sphere raises 
it to potential J, a result which is also obvious from the theorem of § 104. 
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Sphere in a miform field of force. 

217. A uniform field of force of which the lines are parallel to the axis 
of may be regarded as due to an infinite charge E x= ii, and a charge 
— E at x = — a, when in the limit E and It both become infinite. The 
intensity at any point is 

parallel to the axis of x, so that to produce a uniform field in which the 
intensity is F parallel to the axis of x, we must suppose E and II to 
become infinite in such a way that 

if'' 

dV 

Since, in this case, jT* = — —, the potential of such a field will clearly 

UtC 

be — Fx + (7. 

Suppose that a sphere is placed in a uniform field of force of this kind, 
its centre being at the origin. We can suppose the charge E at x = R to 
have an image of strength 




Ea ^ 

— 5 - at X- 
Jti 


R'^ 


while the other charge has an image 

Ea, 


at ^ = — 


JJ* 


These two images may be regarded as a doublet (cf. § 64) of strength 
X -Ti-, and of direction parallel to the negative axis of x. The strength 


R It 


2alE 

IF 


Fcl\ 


Thus we may say that the image of a uniform field of force of strength F 
is a doublet of strength Fa^ and of direction parallel to that of the intensity 
of the uniform field. 

The potential of this doublet is 

F(F cos 6 


and that of the field of original field of force is 

— Ft cos 0 + G, 


or, in polar coordinates, 
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SO that the potential of the whole field 

= -J'cos^^r-+(7 .(126). 



Pig. 63. 


As it ought, this gives a constant potential G over the surface of the 
sphere. 



The lines of force of the uniform field F disturbed by the presence of a 
doublet of strength Fc^ are shewn in fig. 63. On obliterating all the lines 
of force inside a sphere of radius a, we obtain fig. 64, which accordingly 
shews the lines of force when a sphere of radius d is placed in a field of 
intensity F . These figures are taken from Thomson's Reprint of Papers on 
Electrostatics and Magnetism (pp. 488, 489)*. 

* I am indebted to Lord Kelvin for perroission to use these figures. 

13 
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218. Line of no eleotrijfioation. The theory of lines of no electrification 
has already been briefly given in § 98. We have seen that on any conductor 
on which the total charge is zero, and which is not entirely screened from 
an electric field, there must be some points at which the surface-density cr 
is positive, and some points at which it is negative. The regions in which cr 
is positive and those in which or is negative must be separated by a line or 
system of lines on the conductor, at every point of which a = 0 . These lines 
are known as lines of no electrification. 

If R is the resultant intensity, we have at any point on a line of no 
electrification, 

R = 4i7ra = 0, 

so that every point of a line of no electrification is a point of equilibrium. 
At such a point the equipotential intersects itself, and there are two or more 
lines of force. 

If the conductor possesses a single tangent plane at a point on a line of 
no electrification, then one sheet of the equipotential through this point will 
be tbe conductor itself: by the theorem of § 69, the second sheet must 
intersect the conductor at right angles. 

These results are illustrated in the field of fig. 64. Clearly the line of no 
electrification on the sphere is the great circle in a plane perpendicular to 
the direction of the field. The equipotential which intersects itself along 
the line of no electrifiication (F = (7) consists of the sphere itself and the 
plane containing the line of no electrification. Indeed, from formula (126), 

it is obvious that the potential is equal to 0 , either when ^ , or 

A 

when r = a. 

The intersection of the lines of force along the line of no electrification 
is shewn clearly in fiig. 64. 

Plane face with hemispherical boss. 

219, If we regard the whole equipotential F= (7 as a conductor, we 
obtain the distribution of electricity on a plane conductor on which there 
is a hemispherical boss of radius a. If we take the plane to h& a) == 0, we 
have, by formula (126), 

r - 0 — ^ cos ^ (r - ^& (l - !■). 

At a point on the plane, 

^ 47r 477 ( r^j ’ 

and on the hemisphere 

1 /9F\ F o ^ 
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The whole charge on the hemisphere is found on integration to be 
'•^=1 / F 


J ' ( 4 ^ ^ 0^ 27 ra^ sin 6 dd — 


while, if the hemisphere were not present, the charge on the part of the 
plane now covered by the base of the hemisphere would be 



Thus the presence of the boss results in there being three times as much 
electricity on this part of the plane as there would otherwise be: this is 
compensated by the diminution of surface-density on those parts of the plane 
which immediately surround the boss. 


Capacity of a telegraph-wire. 

220. An important practical application of the method of images is the 
determination of the capacity of a long straight wire placed parallel to an 
infinite plane at potential zero, at a distance h from the plane. This may be 
supposed to represent a telegraph-wire at height h above the surface of the 
earth. 

Let us suppose that the wire has a charge e per unit length. To find 
the field of force we imagine an image charged with a charge - e per unit 
length at n distance h below the earth’s surface. The potential at a point at 
distances r*, from the wire and image respectively is, by §§ 75 and 100, 

G —2e log r+2e logr', 

and for this to vanish at the earth’s surface we must take (7=0. Thus the 
potential is 

2 e log^. 


At a small distance a from the line-charge which represents the telegraph- 
wire, w 6 may P^t = 2h^ so that the potential is 

Lv 

from ^.hich it appears that a cylinder of small radius a snrronnding the 
wire is an eqnipotential. We may now suppose the wire to have a finite 
radius a, and to coincide with this eqnipotential. Thus the capacity of the 
wire per unit length is ^ 


2 log 


2h' 


13—2 
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Infinite series of Images. 

221. Suppose we have two spheres, centres A, B and radii a, h, of wliich 
the centres are at distance c apart, and that we require to find the field when 


Ro. 65. 



both are charged. We can obtain this field by superposing an infinite series 
of separate fields (cf. § 116). 

Suppose first that A is at potential V while B is at potential zei’o. As a 
first field we can take that of a charge Va at A. This gives a uniform 
potential F over A, but does not give zero potential over B. We can reduce 
the potential over B to zero by superposing a second field arising from 

the image of the original charge in sphere B, namely a charge - —~ at B', 

where BB'=~. This new field has, however, disturbed the potential over 
A, To reduce this to its original value we superpose a new field arising 
fiiom the image of the charge at F in A, namely a charge — . at A\ 

a — — 

where AA' = -. This field in turn disturbs the potential over B, and so 

c - 


variourfier, 7 ’ indefinitely. The strengths of the 

V 80 that although we get an 

° express the potential, this series is convergent. As we shall 
see, this senes can be summed as a definite integral, or it mav be tL7a tood 
wB be obteBed by flB, f We fZL »£ tie 

the “Si”*' V.plu. 

ge on i? IS the sum of the strengths of the images at B', B" ... 

sup^e^ito atteW rTt* ? “7^ we 

B to the pete^tialThiL Z rfZ ZS, 



lav 


Images 

on the coefficients of capacity and induction, the charge 

c! similarly that on 5 is ^Ms 

obt^xincfl ‘ g„, g,, from the series of imst^^s already 

obtained. The result is found to be 


and. from symmetry 


_ , o}h 

?-b^'^(c^-b^y~a^c^ 
_ 

c c(c=-6=-a2)'^*"’ 


T ?i°a 






As far as these results clearly agree with those of § 116. 

222. Ihe series for qn, q-^^t ^'22 tiave been put in a more manasceable foT’txi. Toy Poisson 
and Kirchhoff, ^ 

Ij6t As denote the position of the sth of the series of points A\ A!\ ..., &^rxdL the stAx 
of the series i3', i?",... • then As is the image of Bs in the sphere of radius a>nd. similar-1 jr 

JBg m the image of Ag^i in the sphere of radius 6. Let as=AAs, bs—BB^y £Lnd let tlxe 
charges at d,, be e^, e's respectively, 

^ (c ““ ^«) == since d, is the image of 

5a (<2~ aa_i) s=&2 d,_i. 

Further, by comparing the strengths of a charge and its image, 

a , , h 




eo that 
liml, similarly 
'Wo have therefore 
imkI 




ah 


c-as^i 

^a-l 


^«-l5 


ISy addition we eliminate a^, and obtain 


(c-6,)(o-a,_i) 

, _ ah , 

Cs _ ah __ ~ ^ 

(c —a,_i)a 5 *"* ah 
es _ (c-hs+i){€-as) ^ c(c-as) h 
es^i ah ah 


.(127). 


a, 


^8 ^8 

^a -1 ^8 + 1 


c^ — a^ — 52 
" ^6 ’ 


or, if we put 


.( 128 ), 


c^—a^—b^ 

+ 1 - ^ - Us-hUs^i^O . .—,, 

it is obvious that the same difference equation must be ®a#tisfied by ^ 


and from symmetry 
qiiaiddiy y * 

tg 

Tlio solution of the difference equation (128) may be taken to be 

Ug^Aa^-hB§% 

^2_£!r4rL%+i=o. 

ao 


whoro a, B are the roots of 
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The product of these roots is unity, so that if a is the root which is less than unity, we 
can suppose 


SO that 
and similarly 
We now have 


f ^ . . _ 


qn= e'j+e'2+... = 


To determine By we have 


€ 0 = 


eis 


A^B 


-a. 


a^h 


A B 1 

a+ha 


so that 
where 
Thus 

and ?ii=“(l-f“) |y:^+iZ:^2+ 

To determine A\ B\ we have 


^=- 
_aa»(l-| 2 ) 

i-|V‘ ’ 


ah 


e^o== 


^^'a2+i5' 


a%'^ 


from which, in the same way, 


J.V+i5r “ “c(c2~a2-52)^ 


?i 2 = { 1 ^ 2 + 1 :^ + 

The value of $'22 of course he written down by symmetry from that of 

The coefficients each depend on a sum of the type S series has been 

expressed in terms of definite integrals by Poisson. 

From the known formula 

r sinpif JL 

jo V"“lj 2p 

we obtain, on putting p = log ^ 


a* ^ a* ^ a* sin (log |2 ^2a) f 

iogi2^2B ^ 2 irri 


From this follows 
2 


a® __ 1 a* /*“ 2 a® sin (2 log ^ + 2^ log a 

1-Pa2® 2(1-a) “ 2 log 1+25 log a jo 


0 ^ 


dt 


_i_ r^^L—dt-Z r «in(2^1ogg)-°ain(2dog^/a) 

2(l-a) /o jo (e^‘-l)[l-2a003(2jloga) + a2J®'- 
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The series has also been expressed in finite terms by E. W. Barnes {Qttart. Journ. Math, 
138 (1903), p. 155) in terms of Double Gamma Functions, but neither of these forms is 
convenient for numerical computation. 

A. Russell {Proo. Phys. Soc. 23 (1911), p. 352) has shewn how the original series can be 
rearranged in a rapidly convergent form. If n is an integer, to be chosen subsequently, 


^ r 

S=0 A ■ 




s=n-l 

.=0 
s=n-l 
= 2 


1 -^ 




^ j ?=0 ' 


s=o I ■ 






,=0 1 - 


p=0 


2 ^ + 1 * 


The larger n is chosen to be the more rapidly the second series converges, although of 
course large values for n require the computation of a large number (n) of terms in the 
original series. As an example, given by Russell, suppose that a='7r, c=10r; it is 

sufficient to take n=l and the series are found to be 


= {1+0’0089509-f0'0000929+ 0*0000009 + ...} = 7-5765970r, 

~ =0*7r+{1 + 0*0003580 + 0*0000001 + ...} = 0*8143266r, 

g22=l-1601124r. 

As a second example Russell takes a=98r, 5==10*8r, and c=a+& + 0*2r, so that the 
spheres are almost in contact; the values of the coefficients are obtained to seven figures 
on taking 71 — 4, and computing seven terms of the second series. 


223. Having calculated the coefficients, we can obtain the relations 
between the charges and potentials, and can find also the mechanical force 
between the spheres. If this force is a force of repulsion F, we have 


F = - 
F= 


dc 

dWfr 

dc 




9c 




dpii 

dc 




' dc ' 


' dc 


dc 




The following table, applicable to two spheres of equal radius, taken to be unity, is 
compiled from materials given by Lord Kelvin^. 


c 

yu(=J>l!2) 

Pm 

^ll(=^22) 

312 

1 ^PU ( _ 9jP22\ 

^ 0c V ~ dc ; 

^■Pl2 

dc 

,3911 

9<712 

9c 

2*0 

•721 

•721 

00 

— 00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

2*1 

•915 

•609 

1*584 

-•884 

•154 

•463 

1138 

2*349 

2*2 

•939 

•475 

1*431 

-*724 

•0826 

•305 

*529 

1*127 

2*5 

*968 

■406 

1-253 

-•525 

•0300 

•181 

•174 

•413 

3*0 

•986 

•335 

1-146 

-•389 

•0101 

•115 

•066 

•186 

3*5 

•993 

*286 

1-099 

-•317 

•00437 

•0825 

•0344 

•114 

4*0 

•996 

•250 

1*072 

-•269 

•00216 

•0628 

■0207 

•079 

5*0 

•998 

•200 

1*044 

-•209 

*00065 

•0401 

•0096 

•048 

6*0 

•999 

•167 

1*030 

-•172 

•00026 

•0278 

•0053 

•031 

00 

1*0 

0 

1-0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Ratio of 
charges for 
equilibrium 


-391 

•294 

T69 

•089 

•053 

•034 

•016 

•009 

0 


Payers on Electrostatics and Magnetism^ p. 96, § 142, 
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Images in dielectrics, 

224. The method of images can also be applied to find the field 
produced by point charges -when half of the field is occupied by dielectric, 
the boundary of the dielectric being an infinite plane. 

We begin by considering the field produced by a single charge e at P, it 
being possible to obtain the most general field by the superposition of simple 
fields of this kind. 

We shall shew that the field in air is the same as that due to a charge 
e at P and a certain charge e' at P', the image of P, while the field in the 
dielectric is the same as that due to a certain charge e"' at P, if the whole 
field were occupied by air. 



Pro. 66. 


Let PP' be taken for axis of x, the origin 0 being in the boundary 
of the dielectric, and let OP = a. Then we have to shew that the potential 
in air is 


ay 


' 




while that in the dielectric is 



-h ay 4- 


These potentials, we notice, satisfy Laplace’s equation in each medium, 
everywhere except at the point P, and they arise from a distribution of 
charges which consists of a single point charge e at P. The potential in air 
at the point 0, y, z on the boundary is 

Va^ 4 y** + ^ 
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while that in the dielectric at the same point is 

Kd- 7'- . =. 

V 4- y^-\- 

Thus the condition that the potential shall be continuous at each point 
of the boundary can be satisfied by taking 

= e + .(129). 

The remaining condition to be satisfied is that at every point of the 
8 F. . dV 

boundary, in air shall be equal to ^ in the dielectric; i,e. that 


Now, when ^ = 0, 
dVn 


K 


dVj) 9T^ I ^ 

X ^ =: when £c = 0, 

oa 00) 


Ke^'a 


au 


ea 


9* (a“ + i/’> + ^7F(a»4-2/2+ 22)1’ 

so that this last condition is satisfied by taking 


ea 


Ke'' = e-e' 


.(130). 


Thus the conditions of the problem are completely satisfied by giving 
e, e" values such as will satisfy relations (129) and (130); i.e. by taking 

2 


1 + Z 
.fiT-l 
'l + K^ 


e 


.(131). 


225. The pull on the dielectric is that due to the tensions of the lines 
of force which cross its boundary. In air these lines of force are the same 
as if we had charges 6, e' at P, P' entirely in air, so that the whole tension 
in the direction P'P of the lines of force in air is 

ee' 

4a"(E: + l)’ 

This system of tensions shews itself as an attraction between the 
dielectric and the point charge. If the dielectric is free to move and 
the point charge fixed, the dielectric will be drawn towards the point 
charge by this force, and conversely if the dielectric is fixed the point 
charge will be attracted towards the dielectric by this force. 
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Inversion. 


226 The geometrical method of inversion may sometimes be need to 
deduce the solution of one problem from that of another problem of which 
the solution is already known. 


Geometrical Theory^ 

227* Let 0 be any point which we shall call the centre of mversion, and 



let AB be a sphere drawn about 0 with a radius K which we shall call the 
radius of inversion. 

Corresponding to any point P we can find a second point P', the inverse 
to P in the sphere. These two points are on the same radius at distances 
from 0 such that OP. OF = -STl 

As P describes any surface PQ.,,, P' will describe some other surface 
FQ'..., each point Q' on the second surface being the inverse of some point 
Q on the original surface. This second surface is said to be the inverse 
of the original surface, and the process of deducing the second surface from 
the first is described as inverting the first surface. 

It is clear that if FQ'... is the inverse of PQ..., then the inverse of 
FQ'... will be PQ.... 

If the polar equation of a surface referred to the centre of inversion 
as origin be /(r, 6, < 56 ) = 0 , then the equation of its inverse will be 

^^ = 0. For the polar equation of the inverse surface is by 
definition f (/, = 0 , where rr' = for all values of d and 
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Inverse of a sphere. Let chords PF, QQ', ... of a sphere meet in o 
(hg. 68). Then 

OP.OF = OQ.OQ' = ... = f, 

■where t is the length of the tangent from 0 to the sphere. Thus, if t is fclie 
radius of inversion, the surface PQ... is the inverse of P'Q'..., i.e. the sphere 



Fig. 68. 


is its own inverse. With some other radius of inversion K, let F'Q',,, fcse 
the inverse of PQ...,then 

OP.OP"=OQ.OQ" = ...-i^^ 


so that 


OF' _ OQ" __ 

OP' OQ' ■“ *** " 


and the locus of P", Q'\ ... is seen to be a sphere. Thus the inverse of a, 
sphere is always another sphere. 


A special investigation is needed 
when the sphere passes through 0. Let 
OS be the diameter through 0, and let 
8' be the point inverse to S. Then, if 
P' is the inverse of any point P on the 
circle, 

OP.OP' = OS.OS\ 

OP _ OF 

or 0S~0P" 

so that POS, S'OP' are similar triangles. 
Since OPS is a right angle, it follo’ws 
that OS'P' is a right angle, so that the 
locus of F is a plane through S' perpen¬ 



dicular to OS'. Thus the inverse of a gg_ 

sphere which passes through the centre 

of inversion is a plane, and, conversely, the inverse of any plane is a sphere 
which passes through the centre of inversion. 
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228. If P, Q are adjacent points on a surface, and P', Q are the corre¬ 
sponding points on ifcs inverse, then OPQ, 

OQ'F are similar triangles, so that PQ, 

P'Q make equal angles with OPP. By 
making PQ coincide, we find that the 
tangent plane at P to the surface PQ 
and the tangent plane at P' to the sur¬ 
face P'Q' make equal angles with OPP', 

Hence, if we invert two surfaces which 
intersect in P, we find that the angle 
between the two inverse surfaces at P is equal to the angle between the 
original surfaces at P, i.e. an angle of intersection is not altered by inversion. 

Also, if a small cone through 0 cuts oflf areas dS, dS' from the surface 
PQ... and its inverse P'Q'..., it follows that 

dS OP 
dS'~OP^- 



Electrical Applications. 

229. Let PP', QQ' be two pairs of inverse points (fig. 70). Let a charge 
e at Q produce potential Vp at P, and let a charge e' at O' produce potential 
Yp at P, so that 

y^-pQ, Yp-^„ 

then iB. -i. 

Yp e-PQ'~e'0q- 

Take 

e OQ K • 

then Yk. — _ Ei 

Vp K ~OP' 

Now let Q be a point of a conducting surface, and replace e by adS 
the charge on the element of surface dB at Q. Let Vp denote the potential 
of the whole surface at P, and let Vp' denote the potential at P' due to a 
charge e on each element dS' of the inverse surface, such that 

<rdB K ' 

Then, smce 1^' = _ for each element of charge, we have by addition 


Vp'^ % 


OP’ 


Thus charges d on dB', etc. produce a potential 

VpK 


OP 


at P\ 
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Now suppose that P is a point on the conducting surface Q, so that 
Vp becomes simply the potential of this surface, say V. The charges e on 
dS', etc. now produce a potential 

^^atP' 

f\-pf > 


SO that if with these charges we combine a charge — YK at 0, the potential 
produced at P' is zero. Thus the given system of charges spread over the 
surface P'Q' together with a charge ^ VK at the origin, make the 
surface P'Q an equipotential of potential zero. In other words, from a 
knowledge of the distribution which raises PQ to potential V, we can 
find the distribution on the inverse surface P'Q' ... when it is put to earth 
under the influence of a charge — VK at the centre of inversion. 

If e, e' are the charges on corresponding elements dS, d8' at Q\ we 

have seen that _ 

d _adS' _ K _OQ' _ /OQ' 

<rdS K ““V OQ^ 


while 


d8' _ OQ^ 

dS OQ^ * 


Hence 


<y'_(qQ\-i 

<r~[ 0 Q) " 




.(132), 


giving the ratio of the surface densities on the two conductors. 

Conversely, if we know the distribution induced on a conductor PQ ... at 
potential zero by a unit charge at a point 0, then by inversion about 0 we 
obtain the distribution on the inverse conductor P'Q'... when raised to 

potential As before, the ratio of the densities is given by equation (132). 


Examples of Inversion. 

230. Sphere, The simplest electrical problem of which we know the 
solution is that of a sphere raised to a given potential. Let us examine 
what this solution becomes on inversion. 


If we invert with respect to a point P outside the sphere, we obtain the 
distribution on another sphere when put to earth under the influence of a 
point charge P. This distribution has already been obtained in § 214 by 
the method of images. The result there obtained, that the surface-density 
varies inversely as the cube of the distance from P, can now be seen at once 
from equation (132). 

So also, if P is inside the sphere, we obtain the distribution on an 
uninsulated sphere produced by a point charge inside it, a result which can 
again be obtained by the method of images. 

When P is on the sphere, we obtain the distribution on an uninsulated 
plane, already obtained in § 208. 
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231. Intersecting Planes, As a more complicated example of inversion, 
let ns invert the results ohtained in § 212. We there shewed how to find 



the distribution on two planes cutting at an angle ^, when put to earth 

under the influence of a point charge anywhere in the acute angle between 
them. If we invert the solution we obtain the distribution on two spheres, 
cutting at an angle 7r/n, raised to a given potential. By a suitable choice 
of the radius and origin of inversion, we can give any radii we like to the 
two spheres. 

If we take the radius of one to be infinite, we get the distribution on a 
plane with an excrescence in the form of a piece of a sphere: in the par¬ 
ticular case of 71 = 2, this excrescence is hemispherical, and we obtain the 
distribution of electricity on a plane face with a hemispherical boss. This 
can, however, be obtained more directly by the method of § 219* 

Spherical Harmonics. 

232. The problem of finding the solution of any electrostatic problem is 
equivalent to that of finding a solution of Laplace’s equation 

V2F = 0 

throughout the space not occupied by conductors, such as shall satisfy certain 
conditions at the boundaries of this space—f.e. at infinity and on the surfaces 
of conductors. The theory of spherical harmonics attempts to provide a 
general solution of the equation V^F = 0. 

This is no convenient general solution in finite terms: we therefore 
examine solutions expressed as an infinite series. If each term of such 

a series is a solution of the equation, the sum of the series is necessarily 
a solution. 
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33. Let us take spherical polar coordinates r, 6, <f), and search for 
ions of the form 

V^RS, 

e JJ is a function of r only, and fif is a function of d and (j> only. 


iaplace's equation, expressed in spherical polars, can be obtained analyti- 
from the equation 

dx^ dy^ dz^ 

:ianging variables from x, y, z to r, 6, but is most easily obtained by 
^ing Gauss* Theorem to the small element of volume bounded by the 
res r and r + dr, the cones 6 and 6 + ddy and the diametral planes ^ and 
The equation is found to be 


11 

dr 





sin 6 dO 


r® sin® 6 d(j>^ 


Substituting the value V == RS, we obtain 

r®3r\ 9r/"^r®sin^9d>\ 95/r® sin® 0 9<j!>® ’ 

implifying, 

1 9 1 9 / ■ .9;Sf\ 1 8®^ 

JB 9r \ dr) S sin 5 95 \ ^ 95/ S sin® 5 9^® 


= 0 . 


?he first term is a function of r only, while the last two terms are inde- 
Lent of n Thus the equation can only be satisfied by taking 


. 


8 / • .aSN 

Se(‘“^sd) 


S sin 5 


8®^ 


= -Z 


.(134), 


S sin® 5 8<^® 

re ^ is a constant. Equation (133), regarded as a differential equation 
2 , can be solved, the solution being 

.(135), 


R 


R = Ar^-h — 


re A, B are arbitrary constants, and n (ti + 1 ) = ^. After simplification 
btion (134) becomes 

+ + +1)^ = 0.(136). 

^uiiy solution of this equation will be denoted by the solution being a 
tion of n as well as of 5 and </>. The solution of Laplace*s equation we 
^ obtained is now 

Toy-the addition of such solutions, the most general solution of Laplace’s 
action may be reached. 
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234. Definitions. Any solution of Laplace's equation is said to be a 
spherical harmonic. 

A solution which is homogeneous in x, y, z of dimensions n is said to be a 
spherical harmonic of degree n. 

A spherical harmonic of degree n must be of the form multiplied by 
a function of 6 and it must therefore be of the form Ar'^Sn, where Sn 
is a solution of equation (136). 

Any solution S^, of equation (136) is said to be a surface-harmonic of 
degree n. 


235. Theorem. If V is any spherical harmonic of degree n, then 
yy^ 2 n-i-i ^ spherical harmonic of degree ■~(9^^-l). 

For V must be of the form Ar'^Sm so that 

V ^ASn 

which is known to be a solution of Laplace’s equation, and is of dimensions 
— (n -h 1) in r. Conversely if F is a spherical harmonic of degree — (n + 1), 
then is a spherical harmonic of degree n. 


236. Theorem. If F is any spherical harmonic of degree n, then 

0«+«+w Y 
dafdy*dz«’ 

where s, t, and u are any integers, is a spherical harmonic of degree n — s — t — u. 


For 


0*F 0“F 0»F 


0«» 02/» 




= 0 , 


SO that on differentiation 5 times with respect to x, t times with respect to y^ 
and u times with respect to z^ 

0«+«+W“l-2]r 05+«4 -wH-2 ]/■ 

d” . o^ j_o o . "d* o . rs 


or ( ; 

which proves the theorem. 


di^^dy*dz'^ dafdy^^^dz^^ dafdy^dz^'^^ 
/ ^8+t+uY \ 


\^x^dy^dz'^J 


= 0 , 


237. Theorem. If 8are two surface harmonics of different degrees 
m, n, then 

JJsAdco = 0, 

where the integration is over the surface of a unit sphere. 

In Green’s Theorem (§ 181), 

II dxdydz = _ 11^$ ^ ^ (ZSf, 

put €> = r'^Sn, ^ = r'^Sntf 9'iid take the surface to be the unit sphere. 
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Then V“<I) = 0, = 0. = 

on 


3<|> 3x1/ 

■ = — 717'^^-^Sn, and — = — 


Thus the volume integral vanishes, and the equation becomes 

~ dcd = 0, 

or, since n is, by hypothesis, not equal to m, 

JJsAdco^^O. 


HaT7no7iics of Integral Degree. 

238. The following table of examples of harmonics of integral degrees ?^=0, -1, -% 
+ 1, is taken from Thomson and Tait’s JSfatural Philosophy. 


- , , 1 T-\~z , _.y. 'r+s rz(o(P^-y^) %rxm 

n^O, 1, tan-i*-^, log—tan ^'£log;;— - t- V; I f > r-a-7^9. 


Also if Vq is any one of these harmonics, 


0fo djo dV, 
dx ’ dy ’ 


^ are harmonics of degree -1, so 


0 0 0 V' 

that r 7 -^, are harmonics of degree zero. As examples of harmonics derived 
in this way may be given 


ry 




x^-{-y^^ x^-^-y^"* r+z' r—z' 

By differentiating any harmonic any number a of times, multiplying by and 
differentiating again s -1 times, we obtain more harmonics of degree zero. 

n= -1. Any harmonic of degree zero divided by r or differentiated with respect to 
.r, y or z^ e.g. 


1 


X 


X 


1 , .y 1 , r-^z 

-, ~ tan~ 1 , - log-, _ . 

r’ r x^ r ^ r—z :r“+y^ r(r^z) 

n = - 2. By differentiating harmonics of degree ~ 1 with respect to x,y or z we obtain 
harmonics of degree - 2, e.g. 


X y 


: tan“^ 


y 


; log 


r+z 


^3> ^3’ ^3 ^3 

11=1. Multiplying harmonics of degree —2 by r^, we obtain harmonics of degree 1, e.g, 

-2n 


x,y,z, 0tan-i|, ^log^- 


Rational Integral Harmonics. 

239. An important class of harmonic consists of rational integral algebraic 
functions of y, jz. In the most general homogeneous function of «?, y, z of 
degree n there are (u 4-1) + 2) coefficients. If we operate with V® we 

are left with a homogeneous function of x, y, z of degree tz- — 2, and therefore 
possessing ('?i — 1) coefficients. For the original function to be a spherical 
harmonic, these ^n(n-l) coefficients must all vanish, so that we must 
have ■^n(n-l) relations between the original ■J(n4l)(n4 2) coefficients. 
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Thus the number of coefficients which may be regarded as independent in 
the original function, subject to the condition of its being a harmonic, is 
l{n + 1 ) (n 4- 2 ) - (n - 1 ), 

or 2 n 4 -1. This, then, is the number of independent rational harmonics of 
degree n. 

For instance, when = 1 the most general harmonic is 

Ax + ^ 83 / + Gs, 

possessing three independent arbitrary constants, and so representing three 
independent harmonics which may conveniently be taken to be x, y and z. 

When n = 2 , the most general harmonic is 

ax^ + + oz^ 4- dyz + ezx -H fxy^ 

where a, 6 , c are subject to a + 6 + c = 0. The five independent harmonics 
may conveniently be taken to be 

yz^ zxy xy, — 

When n = 0 , 2 n 4-1 = 1 . Thus there is only one harmonic of degree zero, 
and this may be taken to be F == 1 . 

Corresponding to a rational integral harmonic F of positive degree n, 
V 

there is the harmonic of degree - (w + 1). These harmonics of degree 
{n + 1 ) are accordingly 2 n -4 1 in number. Thus the only harmonic of 
this kind and of degree — 1 is ^. 


Consider now the various expressions of the type 

^8+t+u /;|L\ 

dx^dy*dz^\r) . 

where s + t + u — n. 


.(137), 


These, as we know, are harmonics of degree — (n + 1 ), and from § 235 
it is obvious that they must be of the form where K is a rational 


integral harmonic of degree n. Since i is harmonic, V» = 0, so that 


dz^\rj dy^J\r) 


.(138). 


r The most general harmonic obtained by combining the harmonics of 
type (137) is 




/ 1 \ 


doc^ dy^ 

but by equation (138) this can be reduced at once to the form 


.( 139 ), 






ZaPdyi 


IN , - . 8^'+g' (1\ 

r) 9aiP'02/«'Vr/’ 
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where p + q = n — l and p' -f = n. This again may be replaced by 

gn-i ns n. 

dz pto A 

so that there are 271-1-1 arbitrary constants in all, and it is obvious 
on examination that the harmonics, multiplied by all the coeflScients 

jBp,... ... are independent. Thus, by differentiating ^ n times, we have 

arrived at 2w -f-1 independent rational integral harmonics, and it is known 
that this is as many as there are. 


Expamion in Rational Integral Harmonics, 

240. Theorem*. The value of any finite single-valued fmotion of 
position on a spherical surface can he expressed^ at every point of the 
surface at which the function is continuous, as a series of rational integral 
harmonics, provided the function has only a finite number of lines and points 
of discontinuity and of maxima and minima on the surface. 

Let F be the arbitrary function of position on the sphere, and let the 
sphere be supposed of radius a. Let P be any point outside the sphere at a 
distance / from its centre 0, and let Q be any point on the surface of 
the sphera 



Let PQ be equal to R, so that 

-E® =/’ + — 2a/cos POQ. 

We have the identity 

a^ ffdS a 

4i7ra JJ P* / 


.(140), 


where the integration is taken over the surface of the sphere, a result 
which it is easy to prove by integration. 

A point charge e placed at P induces surface density “ on the surface of 

the sphere (§ 214), and the total induced charge is The identity is therefore 

obvious from electrostatic principles, 

* The proof of this theorem is stated in the form which seems best suited to the requirements 
of the student of electricity and makes no pretenoe at absolute mathematical rigour. 

14—2 
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Now introduce a quantity u defined by 

47ra JJ 


(MIX 


so that is a function of the position of P. If P is very close, to the 
sphere, f — is small, and the important contributions to the integral arise 
from those terms for which R is very small: i.e. from elements near to P. 

If the value of F does not change abruptly near to the point P, or 
oscillate with infinite frequency, we can suppose that as P approaches the 
sphere, all elements on the sphere from which the contribution to the 
integral (141) are of importance, have the same F, This value of F will of 
course be the value at the point at which P ultimately touches the sphere, 
say Fp. Thus in the limit we have 


u = 


(p-a^)Fp ffdS 
47ra JJ R^ 


,.,.(142), 


==Pp, 


a 

7 


, by equation (140), 


when in the limit f becomes equal to a. 

If the value of oscillates with infinite frequency near to the point P, we obviously 
may not take F outside the sign of integration in passing from equation (141) to 
equation (142). 


If the value of F is discontinuous at the point F of the sphere with which P 
ultimately coincides, we again cannot take F outside the sign of integration. Suppose, 
however, that we take coordinates p, ^ to express the position of a point P' on the surface 
of the sphere very near to P, the coordinate p being the distance PP', and S being the 
angle which PP' makes with any line through P in the tangent plane at P. Then F 
may he regarded as a function of p, and the fact that Pis discontinuous at P is expressed 
by saying that as we approach the limit p==0, the limiting value of P (assuming such a 
limit to exist) is a function of S — z.e. depends on the path by which P is approached. 
Let P (S) denote this limit. Then 

f F(S)pdpclS 

47ra J ^ 

On passing to the limit and putting a =yj we find that 


( 143 ), 
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i.€. % is the average value of F talcen on a small circle of infinitesimal radius surrounding 
F. In particular, if F changes abruptly on crossing a certain lino through jp, having a 
value Fx on one side, and a value F^, on the other, then the limiting value of u is 

(■^1 + ^2)- 

If we take Q to denote the angle POQ, 

^ = (/“ — 2a/ cos 0 + a*) 

_ 1, a’ —2a/cos0\-i 

"7a 7‘ ) 

If, 1 a’ - 2fl/ cos 0 , , /a’ - 2af cos I 

■ 7 ■*.- T ‘— **[ — 7 —) • 

or, arranging in descending powers of/, 


1 

B" 


1 

"f 


1 + P,j + P, 


B a’ 


.(144), 


in which ij, ij, ... are functions of 9, being obviously rational integral 
functions of cos 6. When ^ = 0, 


and when ^ = 7r, 


so that when ^ = 0, 
and when 0 = 7r, 


/r^/ 

A — _Jl_ — 1 ("i ^ \ 

^ ^+/ /V -V* 


— i? — • • • — I» 

= = = L 

It is clear, therefore, that the series (144) is convergent for 0 = 0 and 
0 = TT, and a consideration of the geometrical interpretation of this series 
will shew that it must be convergent for all intermediate values*. 
Differentiating equation (144) with respect to /, we get 

acos0-f 7^(s) _ 1 a a» 

P® df /® . 

If we multiply this equation by and add corresponding sides to 
equation (144), we obtain 

^=-2(2n + l)P„^. 

P 

Multiplying this equation by -r , and integrating over the surface of the 
sphere, we obtain 


4i7ra 


-If 


_^ 2re+l 

jR® 0 47r 


* Being a power series in cos0 it can only have a single radius of convergence, and this 
cannot be between cosd=l and cos^s=-l. 
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or, by equation (141), 

^ 1 00 rr 

If the function F is continuous and non-oscillatory at the point P, then 
on passing to the limit and putting /= a, we obtain 


F = 


-j- - 2 (2?^ “h 1 

47ra2 0 ^ 


■)Jfrs 


dS 


.(146). 


If ^is discontinuous and non-oscillatory, then the value of the series on the right is 
not F, but is the function defined in equation (143). 

Now it is known that 1/r is a spherical harmonic, so that we have 




■where the dififerentiation is with respect to the coordinates of Q. Hence 1/12 
must be of the form (cf. § 233) 




£ 

,y*n+i 


i) 


.(147), 

where Sn is a surface harmonic of order n. Comparing with equation (144), 
and remembering that a in this equation is the same as the r of equation 
(147), we see that regarded as a function of the position of Q, is a surface 
harmonic of order n, and we have already seen that it is a series of powers 

of cos 0, or of p the highest power being the wth, so that is a rational 
integral harmonic of order n. It follows that 

Illr-P^dS, 

being the sum of a number of terms each of the form , is also a rational 
integral harmonic of ord«r n, say K. On the surface of the sphere 

r„ = a^jlFP^d8. 

SO that equation (146) becomes 


F SS5 ^ y ”^^17' 

47ra® Q 


^.(148), 


which establishes the result in question, 

241. Theoeem. The ewpansion of an arbitrary function of position on the 
surface of a sphere as a se^'ies of rational integral harmonics is unique. 

For if possible let the same function F he expanded in two ways, say 

.(149), 

F=tWn .(150), 

where Tl^, W,i are rational integral harmonics of order n. Then the function 
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is a spherical harmonic, which vanishes at every point of the sphere. Since 
= 0 at every point inside the sphere it is impossible for u to have either 
a maximum or a minimum value inside the sphere (cf. § 52), so that it — 0 
at every point inside the sphere. Since Wn -Wn is a harmonic of order n, 
it must be of the form r^Sm where Sn is a surface harmonic, so that 

u = Xr'^Sn = 0 . 

Thus It is a power series in r which vanishes for all values of r from r = 0 
to 7* = a. Thus = 0 for all values of n. Hence Wn = Wn, and the two 
expansions (149) and (150) are seen to be identical. 


242, It is clear that in electrostatics we shall in general only be 
concerned with functions which are finite and single-valued at every point> 
and of which the discontinuities are finite in number. Thus the only classes 
of harmonics which are of importance are rational integral harmonics, and in 
future we confine our attention to these. We have found that 

(i) The rational integral harmonics of degree % are (2?i -h 1) in number, 
and may all be derived from the harmonic ~ by dififerentiation. 


(ii) Any function of position on a spherical surface, 
conditions which obtain in a physical problem, can be 
expanded as a series of rational integral harmonics, 
and this can be done only in one way. 

243. Before considering these harmonics in detail, 
we may try to form some idea of the physical concep¬ 
tions which lead to them most directly. 

The function - is the potential of a unit charge 

at the origin. If, as in § 64, we consider two charges 
± e at points O', 0" at equal small distances a, — a 
from the origin along the axis of x, we obtain as the 
potential at P, 


which satisfies the 



Fig. 73. 


e ^ ^ ^ 

WP^WP’^OF'^W' 





If we take — e. PP" = 1, we have a doublet of strength — 1 parallel to the 

0 / 1 \ * 
axis of X, and the potential at P is ^ f-j. In fact this potential is exactly 

the same asalready found in § 64 
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Thus the three harmonics of order — 1 obtained by dividing the rational 
integral harmonics of order 1 by r*, namely ^ ^ ■I©.- 

simply the potentials of three doublets each of unit strength, parallel to 
the negative axes of £g, z respectively. 

If in fig. 73 we replace the charge e at O' by a doublet of strength e 
parallel to the negative axis of x, and the charge —0 at 0” by a doublet 
of strength — e parallel to the negative axis of x, we obtain a potential 


_^/I 
'dx^ 


©■ 


If instead of the doublets being parallel to the axis of we take them 
parallel to the axis of y, we obtain a potential 

Zxdy [rj 

So we can go on indefinitely, for on differentiating the potential of 
a system with respect to x we get the potential of a system obtained 
by replacing each unit charge of the original system by a doublet of unit 
strength parallel to the axis of x. Thus all harmonics of type 

dx^dy^cdz'^ \r*/ 

(cf. § 236) can be regarded as potentials of systems of doublets at the origin, 
and, as we have seen (§ 239), it is these potentials which give rise to the 
rational integral harmonics. 

02 

244. For instance in finding a system to give potential ( “)> we may replace the 

charge 0 in fig. 73 by a cbarge ^ at distance 2a from 0 and - ~ at 0. The charge at O' 

may be similarly treated, so that the whole system is seen to consist of charges 

E, -2E, E, 

at the points b where b — 2a^ and E^ — ^. 


A system of this kind placed along each axis gives a charge -6^ at the origin and 
a charge E at each corner of a regular octahedron having the origin as centre. The 
potential 

- ■ ^ fV 


= 0 , 


©■ 


0?/2 \rj dz^ 




so that such a system sends out no lines of force. 


245. The most important class of rational integral harmonics is formed 
by harmonics which are symmetrical about an axis, say that of x. There is 
one harmonic of each degree n, namely that derived from the function 


_^/r 
9^^ V 


})• 


These harmonics we proceed to investigate, 
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Legendre’s OoEFFioiENia 


246. The function 


Va® — 2ar’ cos d + r®* 


•(151) 


can, as we have already seen (cf. equation (144)), be expanded in a convergent 
series in the form 

Va«-2arcos(9 + r®'"a‘^^a”'''^^'‘'"’‘^'^^®'^. 

if d is greater than r. Here the coefficients J?,... are functions of cos 

and are known as Legendre’s coefficients. When we wish to specify the 
particular value of cos 6, we write as (cos d\ 

Interchanging r and a in equation (152) we find that, if r > a, 




.(153). 


Va®“2arcos0 + r® ^ 

We have already seen that the functions J?, j^, ... are surface harmonics, 
each term of the equations (152) and (153) separately satisfying Laplace’s 
equation. The equation satisfied by the general surface harmonic Bn of 
degree namely equation (136), is 


sin 6/ 30' 




In the present case is independent of <jf>, so that the differential equation 
satisfied by is 

. a/?. 


sin 0 30 

or, if we write ya for cos 0, 

0/U. 


^sin 0 + w- (n + 1) = 0, 


(l-/.®)|^»| + n (71 + 1)751 = 0 .(154). 

This equation is known as Legendre’s equation. 

247. By actual expansion of expression (151) 

so that on picking out the coefficient of we obtain 


P„ = 


1.3...2W-1 

n! 


(,» - 


1.3...2W-3 


1.3...2W-5 


_ .. , _4._ 

2.(71-2)! ^ ^2.4.(n^4)! 






.(156). 


Thus is an even or odd function of fi according as n is even or odd. It 
will readily be verified that expression (165) is a solution in series of 
equation (164). 
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Let us take axes Ox, Oy, Oz, the axis Ox to coincide with the line 0 = 0, 
then (MV = r cos 6 Then it appears that is a rational integral function 
of X, y, and z of degree n, and, being a solution of Laplace’s equation, it must 
be a rational integral harmonic of degree n. We have seen that there can 
only be one harmonic of this type which is also symmetrical about an axis; 
this, then, must be 


248. If we write 

(<2® — 2aTfjb + = f{a) 

we have, by Maclaurin’s Theorem, 

If P is the point whose polar coordinates are a, 0 and 
Q is the point r, 0, then /(a) = ^. The Cartesian co¬ 
ordinates of P may be taken to be a, 0,0; let those of Q be 
X, y, z. Then / (a) = . , so that as regards 


.(156). 


differentiation of /(u), 


d{x — a)- y^ -{- 


d_ 

da' 


dx* 



Fig. 74. 


\ 00.” J«=0 1 0a5” fo-o ^ ' dx'^ 


= (-)” 


— 1 
dx” »/+ 2^ 

0” /!> 


^ ^ 0a.'»W’ 

so that equation (156) becomes 

. 1 0 /1\ a> 0= fl\ 

^ (-j + ^, 

and on comparison with expansion (153), we see that 




n I dx'^ 


O' 


giving the form for which we have already found to exist in § 245. 

249. A more convenient form for can be obtained as follows. 
Let l~ hy = (l-2hix + }i?)i . 


y-fi + h 




2 


so that 


.(157), 

,(158). 
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From this relation we can expand y by Lagrange’s Theorem (o£ Edwards, 
DifferentiaX Galcvlus, § 517) in the form 

. , it® - 1 A" / 9 /u® - 1\« 

+ + (V) +•••■ 

Differentiating with respect to /t, 

From equation (157), however, we find 

^ = (1 - 2A/t + A®)-i = 1 + hP, + ... + +.... 

Equating the coefficients of A” in the two expansions, we find 

.w 


260. This last formula supplies the easiest way of calculating actual 
values of The values of P, ... ^ are found to be 

^ (m) = h — !)• 

Il(fi) = J (ofi* - S/j), 

i°(/t) = H35/t‘-30/t® + 3), 

7?(/t) = i(63/a'-70^® + 15/t), 

H (p) = (231/t« - 315/t® + 105;a» - 5), 

^7 (/*) = (429/t» - 693/t» + 315/*' - 35/t). 

251. The equation (/*® — I)®* = 0 has 2n real roots, of which n may be 
regarded as coinciding at /* = 1, and w at /* = — 1. By a well-known theorem, 
the first derived equation, 

iv-V-o, 

will have 2n — 1 real roots separating those of the original equation. 
Passing to the nth derived equation, we find that the equation 

071 

^ (u* - 1)« = 0 

has n real roots, and that these must all lie between /t = —1 and /a = h- 1. 
The roots are all separate, for two roots could only be coincident if the 
original equation (/a® — 1)” = 0 had n -}-1 coincident roots. 

Thus the n roots of the equation Pn{H)^0 are all real and separate and 
lie between — 1 and /a = + 1. 
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252. Putting />t = 1, we obtain 

1 4* lih + 4-== ■.. 

= 1 + A +..,j 

so that i?==^=.o,=l. Similarly, when /a = —1, we find (of. § 240) that 

We can now shew that throughout the range from /x — —1 to 
the numerical value of is never greater than unity. We have 

(1 - 2A cos d + = (1 - (1 - he-^^yi 

/, .1 1.3,„ . \ 


= (l + iAe‘-« + — 


X (l +1+ 

so ttat on picking out coefiScients of A”, 

^ , 1 1.3...2n-3. 

^"“■ 2 : 4 :.. 271 2cosw^ + ^.—-^-^2cos(n~2)0 + , 


2'2.4... 2m-2' 


Every coefficient is positive, so that is numerically greatest when each 
cosine is equal to unity, i,e, when ^ = 0, Thus is never greater than 
unity. 


Fig. 75 shews the graphs of i?, i?, from ^ = -1 to /^ = + 1, the 
value of d beiug taken as abscissa. 
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Relations between coefficients of diffet'ent m'ders. 


253. We have 

(1 - 2hii + = 1+ .(160). 

Differentiating with regard to A, 

(/i - A.) (1 - 2V + - '5 = .(161), 

so that (/t - A) (1 +2A“i?,) = (1 — 2V + ^*) 

1 1 

Equating coefficients of we obtain 

{n +1) = (2yi + 1) /mI^ .(162), 


This is the difference equation satisfied by three successive coefficients. 
Again, if we differentiate equation (160) with respect to //t. 

o f^P 

A(l-2Aja + /i^)-^ = 2A»^, 

SO that, by combining with (161), 

00 

SnA^J°-(/t-A)SA»^. 

Equating coefficients of A’^, 

. 

Differentiating (162), we obtain 


dP 

Eliminating from this and (163), 


(2a +. 1) * 


9i?U-i 


9 /* diJL 


,(164). 


By integration of this we obtain 

...(165), 

whilst by the addition of successive equations of the type of (164), we 
obtain 

^ .ft = (2ji -1) ft_i +(2n — 6) ft_* +.(166). 

Op 
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254. We have had the general theorem (| 237) 

f iSyyi dod —* Oj) 


from, which the theorem 


//^ 

ir) do) 


follows as a special case. Or since 

dco = sin 0d0d<t> = — dfid^, 


/: 


= 0 .(167). 

To find j P? (/jb) dfjb, let us square the equation 

(l-2V + A=)-i = i/t»i3l, 

0 

multiply by d/z, and integrate from. = —1 to ^=-1-1. 

The result is 

r+i 00 
= / 2 
y —1 0 

all products of the form vanishing on integration, by equation (167), 


Thus 


^. 0 . m 


r+i 

I Pn^dfjL is the coefficient of in 

diju 

1 — 2A/a + ’ 

1 , 1 - A 

A 


/: 


and this coefficient is easily seen to be 
We accoi'dingly have 


2?i +1 ‘ 
2 


.(168). 


255. We can obtain this theorem in another way, and in a more general form, by 
using the expansion of § 240, namely 




where $ is the angle between the point F and the element d^S on the sphere. This 
expansion is true for any function F subject to certain restrictions. Taking to be a 
surface harmonic jSn of order % we obtain 

1 «=«» r r 
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all other integrals vanishing by the theorem of § 237. Thus 

or .(169). 

This is the general theorem, of which equation (168) expresses a particular case. To 
pass to this particular case, we replace by P„ (p.) and obtain, instead of equation (169), 

11 {P, (,«)}»= 

or, after integrating with respect to <f>, 

agreeing with equation (168). 


Expansions in Legendre's Coefficients. 

256. Theorem. The value of any function of 0, which is finite and 
single-valued from 0 = 0 to 0 = tt, and which has only a finite number of 
discontinuities and of maxima and minima within this range^ can be 
expressed, for every value of 0 within this range for which the fmction is 
continuous, as a series of Legendre's Coefficients. 

This is simply a particular case of the theorem of § 240. It is therefore 
unnecessary to give a separate proof of the theorem. 

The expansion is easily found. Assume it to be 

f (jl) = Ctfl + ••• ... ..(170), 

then on multiplying by I}^,{iJb)dfM, and integrating from fjL = — l to /a = + 1, 
we obtain 

f (a*)/( p) = 2 a, { 2^(/i)d/u, 

J -1 »-0 J -1 

_ 2^71 

2n + l’ 

every integral vanishing, except that for which s = n. Thus 


.(171), 

giving the coeflScients in the expansion. 

If /(/a) has a discontinuity when fi = /xo, the value assumed by the 
series (168) on putting /i = /4Q is, as in § 240, equal to 

i{/i(Po)+/2(^o)}...-..(172), 


where /i (/A))# /a (po) ar® values of f{fi) on the two sides of the discon¬ 
tinuity. 
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Harmonic Potentials. 


257. We are now in a position to apply the results obtained to problems 
of electrostatics. 

Consider first a sphere having a surface density of electricity The 
potential at any internal point P is 

^ JJ J^Q JJ Va‘— 2ar cos 0 + P 

= //^(l+^-^(cos0) + ^P(cos0) + ...)dS 

l(Sn)coso=i, t>y the theorems of §§237 and 255, 


271 +1 a”-*-' 

47r r^Sn 


2n-\-l 

this expression being evaluated at P. 

Similarly the potential at any external point P is 

.71+1 ‘ 


.(173), 


(2n-{-l)T'^ 

These potentials are obviously solutions of Laplace’s equation, and it is 
easy to verify that they correspond to the given surface density, for 


m . 

\ 3r / outside 




inside 


= 47r;S^. 


This gives us the fundamental property of harmonics, on which their 
application to potential-problems depends r A distribution of surface density 
Sn on a sphere gives rise to a potential which at every point is proportional 
to • 


268. The density of the most general surface distribution can, by the 
theorem of § 240, be expressed as a sum of surface harmonics, say 

cr = So -h Si -\r Si + ..., 

in which So is of course simply a constant. The potential, by the results of 
the last section, is 



internal 

external 


point ...(174), 
point ..,(175). 
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Examples of the use of Harmonic Potentials. 


I. Potential of spherical cap and circular ring, 

259. As a jBrst example, let us find the potential of a spherical cap 
of angle a— i.e, the surface cut from a sphere by 
a right circular cone of semiverticai angle a— 
electrified to a uniform surface density o-q. 

We can regard this as a complete sphere 
electrified to surface density cr, where 

0 - — 0-0 from ^ = 0 to 6 —a, 
o- = 0 from 6 — ol to ^ = 7r. 

The value of a being symmetrical about the 
axis 0 = 0, let us assume for the value of <r 
expanded in harmonics 76. 

a- = ao-f aii?(cos 0) + aai?(cos 0) + 
then, by equation (171), 

2n4-l 

5 — I a^l(cos 0)c?(cos 0) 

= cTq [ Pn (cos 0) d (cos 0) 

* i cTo (cos a) - i ^+1 (cos a)} 
by equation (165), except when n = 0. For this case we have 

1*0=0 

= JcTo d (cos 0) = ^cTo (1 — cos a). 



Thus 

(T 


[ W = oo r '1 "1 

(1 - COS a) 4- S (cos a) - (cos a)| i?, (cos 0) . 


It is of interest to notice that when 0 = «, the value of o- given by 
this series is <r = ^<7o, as it ought to be (cf. expression (172)). 


The potential at an external point may now be written down in the 
form 

Tr « f/. N (Ci\ . ^5'' -^-1 (oos a) - (cos a) n , ^,1 

7= 2^a<r. 1^(1 - cos a) ^ -/ g ^(cos 8) 

.(176), 

and that at an internal point is 


V = [(1 - cos a) + T Q”p„(cos 6) 


.(177). 
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On differentiating with respect to a, we obtain the potential of a ring of 
line density a^ada. At a point at which r>a, we differentiate expression 
(176), and obtain 

t /'a\ 1 

sin a + 2 (cos a) sin ct j ^ (cos 6) j ^ 

or, putting acr^da = r and simplifying, 


V—27TT 2 i^(cos a)sina(-) i?;,(cosd).(178). 

n=0 / 

Obviously the potential at a point at which r< a can be obtained on 
replacing I-j by 



260. These last results can be obtained more directly by considering 
that at any point on the axis 0 = 0 the potential is 

27raT sin a 


F- 




■ 2(xr cos a 


or, if r> a, 


r ^=0 Vr/ 


and expression (178) is the only expansion, in Lagrange's coefficients which 
satisfies Laplace’s equation and agrees with this expression when 0=0. 


11. Uninsulated sphere in field of force. 

261. The method of harmonics enables us to find the field of force 
produced when a conducting sphere is introduced into any permanent field 
of force. Let us suppose first that the sphere is uninsulated. 



Pig. 77. 
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Let the sphere be of radius a. Eound the centre of the field describe 
a slightly larger sphere of radius so small as not to enclose any of the 
fixed charges by which the permanent field of force is produced. Between 
these two spheres the potential of the field will be capable of expression in 
a series of rational integral harmonics, say 

7 = + ...(179). 

The problem is to superpose on this a potential, produced by the 
induced electrification on the sphere, which shall give a total potential 
equal to zero over the sphere r = Clearly the only form possible for 
this new potential is 




■vT- 


.(180). 


Thus the total potential between the spheres r = a and r = a' is 


^ 1-r +K 




l-(- 


+ .•. H- 




I 


r 




Putting the surface density of electrification on the sphere is, 

by Coulomb's Law, 

47r^ "jar' ^ ajAr“»+VJr-a 
-^2a»-i(2n + l)/S„ 

This result is indeed obvious from § 258, on considering that the 
surface electrification must give rise to the potential (180), 

If n is different from zero, 

jjs,SndS = 0, 

where the integration is over any sphere, so that 

^SndS = 0 (ni=0), 


and 


fp 

llKdS=0 .(181). 


Thus the total charge on the sphere 
= f[<rdS 


-IP 


47ra 


Vq . 47ra® = — ToCi, 


and To was the potential of the original field at the centre of the sphere. 

15—2 
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262. Incidentally we may notice, as a consequence of (181), that the 
mean value of a potential averaged over the surface of any sphere which 
does not include any electric charge is equal to the potential at the 
centre (cf. § 50). 

If the sphere is introduced insulated, we superpose on to the field 
already given, the field of a charge E spread uniformly over tlici surrace of 

. E 

the sphere, and the potential of this field is We obtain the p*irticiilar 
case of an uncharged sphere by taking E — TJa, and the potential of this 
field, namely lo annihilates the first term in expression (180), to 

which it has to be added. 

It will easily be verified that, on taking the potential of the original 
field to be we arrive at the results already obtained in § 217. 

III. Bielecbric sphere in a field of force. 

263. An analogous treatment will give the solution when a homo¬ 
geneous dielectric sphere is placed in a permanent field of force, lixe 
treatment will, perhaps, be suflSciently exemplified by considering the case 
of the simple field of potential 

Vi^Fx = rSi, 

Let us assume for the potential Tf outside the sphere 



Fig. 78. 


and for the potential TJ inside the sphere 

no term of the form ^ being included in V,, as it would give infinite 
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potential at the 
the conditions 

origin. The constants a, 0 are to 


= 1 


^0Tf_9Tj|- at r=a. 
dr dr J 

These give 

o + | = /3a, 

i-|=irA 

whence 

« X + 2‘^> ^-^ + 2’ 

so that 
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Vi = 


Fee. 


K + 2 

Thus the lines of force inside the dielectric are all parallel to those of 
the original field, but the intensity is diminished in the ratio ~— The 
field is shewn in fig, 78. 


IV. Nearly spherical surfaces. 

264. If r=a, the surlace r = a + where % is a function of 6 and will 
represent a surface which is nearly spherical if x is small. In this case x 
may be regarded as a function of position on the surface of the sphere r=a, 
and expanded in a series of rational integral harmonics in the form 

X “ "b + ... 

in which S^, 8^, ... are all small. 

The volume enclosed by this surface is 

J JJ r^dee 

~ i JJ (®’ + 

-^ + a’jjxd^ 

A 

If So-0, the volume is that of the original sphere r = a. 
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The following special cases are of importance: 

r s= a + ePi- To obtain the form of this surface, we pass a distance e cos 0 
along the radius at each point of the sphere r = a. It is easily seen that 
when € is small the locus of the points so obtained is a sphere of radius a, 
of which the centre is at a distance e from the origin. 

r = a+ajLSj. The most general form for OiSi is fe-f and this 

may be expressed as ae cos 0, where 0 is now measured from the line of 
which the direction cosines are in the ratio l:m:n. Thus the surface is 
the same as before. 

r = a Hh Sg. Since r is nearly equal to a, this may be written 

r^—a^-\-2aS2 

= a2-i- 

a 

or ir® + ?/® + 2 '^ = a® 4- an expression of the second degree. 

Thus the surface is an ellipsoid of which the centre is at the origin. It will 
easily be found that r = a 4- eij represents a spheroid of semi-axes a 

Se 

and therefore of ellipticity ^. 


265. We can treat these nearly spherical surfaces in the same way in 
which spherical surfaces have been treated, neglecting the squares of the 
small harmonics as they occur. 


266. As an example, suppose the surface r = a 4* to be a conductor, 
raised to unit potential. We assume an external potential 


r = - + B8n 
r 



where A and £ have to be found from the condition that F = 1 when 
r=:a4-#S^. Neglecting squares of Sn> this gives 


so that 
and 


l=4(l +BS, 
a\ aj 

A = a, jB = i, 

a 


By applying Gauss’ Theorem to a sphere of radius greater than a we 

1 

readily find that the total charge is the coefficient of Thus the 
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capacity of the conductor is different from that of the sphere only by 
terms in hut the surface distribution is different, for 

dY_ 

Zn 

o" 

^ ^71+2 ^ 


4bira = 


dV . 

- , if we neglect 






1 m-l „ 


the surface density becoming uniform, as it ought, when n = 1, i.e. when the 
conductor is still spherical. 


267. As a second example, let us examine the field inside a spherical 
condenser when the two spheres are not quite concentric. Taking the centre 
of the inner as origin, let the equations of the two spheres be 

r = a, 
r = 6 + 

We have to find a potential which shall have, say, unit value over r=a, 
and shall vanish over r = 6 + eJ^. Assume 

when B and JD are small, then we must have 

0 - y (l - g ii) + ^ + C + 

These equations must be true all over the spheres, so that the coefficients 
of i? and the terms which do not involve must vanish separately. Thus 

l+V-l-o, |+i)»-0; 

^ + 0-0, + 

From the first two equations 

A— 

h - a 

and this being the coefficient of ^ in the potential, is the capacity of the 

condenser. Thus to a first approximation, the capacity of the condenser 
remains unaltered, but since B and D do not vanish, the surface distribution 
is altered. 
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V. Collection of Electric Charges, 


267 a. If a collection of electric charges are arranged in any way 
whateYer subject only to the condition that none of them lie outside the 
sphere r = a, then the potential at any point outside the sphere must be 




where e is the total charge inside the sphere (cf. § 266) and Sj, are 

surface harmonics which depend on the arrangement of the charges inside 
the sphere. 

If the total charge is not zero, the potential can also be treated as in 
§ 67, and on comparing the two expressions obtained for the potential, we 
can identify the harmonics 8 i,S 2 f.. We find that 





and it will he easily verified by differentiation that the expressions on the 
right are harmonics. 

This example is of some interest in connection with the electron-theory of matter, for 
a collection of positive and negative charges all collected within a distance a of a contre 
may give some representation of the structure of a molecule. The total charge on a 
molecule is zero, so that we must take e=0, and the potential becomes 


The most general form for S, is (cf. § 239) i (Ajv+By + Cz), or co.s S, where 6 is the 

angle between the lines from the origin to the point a?, 2 /, 2 and that to the point A, Ji G 
and is V(42+5^(72). t . . 


Thus the term which is important in the potential when r is large is shewing 

that at a sufiSoient distance themoleonle has the same field offeree as a certain doublet of 
strength fi. Clearly when p has any value different from zero, the molecule is “polarised” 
(of. § 142) in Faraday’s sense. If ;i=0,the potential becomes 


7 = 1 ^ 4.22 + 

^ ^ y.4 

shewing that the force now falls off as the inverse fourth power of the distance. 

^ «« that to 

terms in the fT*’ repulsive, we have to assume the presence of 

frTTnt H w f ® 1 "^tion, and which accordingly 

are not denvahle from forces obeying the simple law e/r> (of. § 192). 
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Fuetheb Analytical Theory of Harmonics. 

General Theory of Zonal Harmonics. 

268. The general equation satisfied by a surface harmonic of order n, 
which is symmetrical about an axis, has already been seen to be 

l|(l-M»)^} + n(« + l)-S„ = 0 .(182). 

One solution is known to be so that we can find the other by 
a known method. Assume 8n = liiU as a solution, where « is a function 
of fjb. The equation becomes 

and, since is itself a solution, 

Multipl 3 H[ng this by u and subtracting from (183), we are left with 



or, multiplying by Pn and rearranging. 



or again ^{(1-y?) P4^ + {(1 - y ?)(^) = 0. 

On integration this becomes 

(1 — fP) ^ “ constant. 

We may therefore take 

in which the limits may be any we please. If we write 

.W- 

the complete solution of equation (182) is 

269. The two solutions and Qn can be obtained directly by solving 
the original equation (182) in a series of powers of/^, 

Assume a solution 

Sn — 4” + • • • > 
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substitute in equation (182), and equate to zero the coefficients ot the 
different powers of fju. The first coefficient is found to he 6„r(r- 1), so 
that if this is to vanish we must have r = 0 or v = 1. The value r = 0 leads 


to the solution 

1^0 = 1 - 


nAi + ll (n-2)ra(ft+l)(n+3) ^ 
-1.2.3.4 


while the value ?' = 1 leads to the solution 

+ „ . (7i-3)(ti-l)(w+2)(n + 4) , 

= - ^ 2 '3-^ -1.2.3.4.5 ^ 


The complete solution of the equation is therefore 

auQ-\-^Vn- 


If n is integral one of the two series terminates, while the other does 
not. If n is even the series % terminates, while if n is odd the terminating 
series is But we have already found one terminating series which is 

a solution of the original equation, namely i?i. Hence in either case the 
terminating series must be proportional to and therefore the infinite 
series must he proportional to 


270. We can obtain a more useful form for Qn from expression (184). 
The roots of J°(//,) = 0 are, as we have seen, n in number, all real and 
separate, and lying between -1 and +1. Let us take these roots to he 
Then 

1 __ _1 _ 

(P- 1) {Tn (/i -1)(/i +1) (/Lt - {ix - a„y ...(/x- «„)“ 

_ ^ _L ^ , V ( Cs , dj \ 

fx-1 fi + l V/i - a, ((ti - «,)V .(185), 

on resolving into partial fractions. Putting ^ = + 1 and - 1 , we find at once 
that a = I-, 6 = — 

In the general fraction 

1 , 1 

let us suppose all the factors in the denominator to be distinct, so that we 
may write 

1 - ■■ ^ [ Ca . 

i> X-Oi 

On putting x = a^,vi& obtain at once 


Ci = 

Cs = 


(®i <h)(cii — tts) (oj — ai)... ’ 

1 

(oq - a,) (Oj - 0 ,) _ a^) ..7' 
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Now let Oi and Oj become very nearly equal, say aa= esi + doj, then 


Cl- 


cZctj ”* c&s) (c&i *“ Cb^ • * k 


The fractions 


dOi (aa “ da) (Oa — a^) ... ' 


^ I ^2 

CC — Cbi a? —Og 


£^ + 02 = 


now combine into --—- - , 

(jc - a^f 

and on putting this equal to 

£a ^2 

a — ai (x — ai)®' 

it is clear that the value of c/ must be taken to be Ci + C 3 . Now 

^ ^ J_ (_1_1_) 

^ dai |(ct 2 — as) (a.j - ... (Oi — {d^ ~ .. J 

~ doi {dx ((x - a,) (x- ai) ...)«=», 

-s JL 

9^1 D L«a.’ 

and this remains true however many of the roots ag, ..., coincide among 
themselves, so long as they do not coincide with the root Oi. Thus, in 
expression (185), the value of Cg is 

. 9 f \ 


Putting 
we find that 


1(1(/.)}!. 


a.W («.)}’}• 


'"-0/. 1(1 ■ 0«,1(1 - a.«){22(a.)}>r 

Since {fM — a,) R (ya) is a solution of equation (182), we find that 

^ [(1 - /.») |jj ifi) + (^ - a.) |?| j + u (^ +1) (/. - a,) iJ = 0. 

On putting ji = ocg, this reduces to 

A {(1 - «.») R (a,)} + (1 - «.») = 0, 

giving, on multiplication by R (a,), 

A [a-a.»){E («,)}»]= 0 . 


Hence c* =* 0. 
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Equation (185) now becomes 
1 


so that, on integration, 

dfjL 


= i 




ya 4-1 


+ 2 


do 


do 


,.(186), 


On multiplying by Pn{(J^\ we obtain from equation (184), 

where is a rational integral function of yu of degree - 1. 

It is now clear that Qn (f) is finite and continuous from /t=—ltoya = + l, 
but becomes infinite at the actual values ya = ± 1. 

To find the value of we substitute expression (186) in Legendre s 
equation, of which it is known to be a solution, and obtain 


dfi 




dWn^ 

dfjb 


= 2 


dP 

0/4 


+ n{n+l) 
0 / 4 \ 


= - —1(1 - /“') {p) iog 


p 


- 7^ (n + 1) ^ {fi) log 


+ 1 
ya-1 


= 2 {(27^ - 1) + (2n - 5) P,_3 + ...} .(187). 

Since Wn-^x is a rational integral algebraic function of /i of degree n — 1, it 
can be expanded in the form 

1 ~ "h 4 ••• 3 

so that 
d_ 

d/M 


:{a' 


■P‘) 


dp 


+ w(n + 1 ) 1^1 


= Sct, 




+ « (?i + 1) 7^. 


{?4 (ti +1) - (n - s) (« - s + 1)} 
Comparing with (ISY), we find that a* = 0 when s is odd, and is equal to 

2 ( 271 — 2^4 1 ) 

.s(2?2. —5 41) 

jvhen 5 is even. 

Thus 

2n — 1 ^ 2n. — 5 ^ 2n — 9 


1^-1 = ■ 


1 . n 


^ 3 (77 - 1) 5 (71 - 2) ' 




and 
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271. When we are dealing with complete spheres it is impossible for 
the solution to occur. If the space is limited in such a way that the 
infinities of the harmonic are excluded, it may be necessary to take 
into account both the and Qn harmonics. An instance of such a case 
occurs in considering the potential at points outside a conductor of which 
the shape is that of a complete cone. 

Tesseral Harmonics, 

272. The equation satisfied by the general surface harmonic 3^ is 


™ * le) 


sin^ 6 9<jE)‘ 




sin 6 d6 ' 

As a solution, let us examine 

S, = @4>, 

where @ is a function of 6 only, and is a function of ^ only. On 
substituting this value in the equation, and dividing by @4>/sin^ 0, we obtain 


sin0 9 / 


sin 6 


We must therefore have 


3@\ 1 92<I) 

■x-rrm = *, 


<I> d<j}^ 

( 9@\ 

I (sin 0 j -f n (w. + 1) sin* 


sin 0 9 

The solution of the former equation is single valued only when /c is of the 
form — m*, where m is an integer. In this case 

4> = (7m cos m<jf> + -Dm sin m<f>, 

• and © is given by 


sin 

or, in terms of /a, 


P * m)+ 3^} 


9ju. 


3©' 




■|re(r 




|© = 0 


.(188), 


an equation which reduces to Legendre’s equation when m = 0. 

273. To obtain the general solution of equation (188), consider the 
differential equation 

(l-/i»)^+2n/.i^ = 0.(189), 


.(190). 


of which the solution is readily seen to be 

z = C{l-/i?r . 

If we differentiate equation (189) s times we obtain 

3 '+!^ 3*2 3‘~’2 

+ 2 (« - If, + « (2« - ^ + 1) = 0 ...(191). 
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If in this we put 5 = ti, and again differentiate with respect to /i., we 
obtain 


|;j(l - + ^ (« + 1) = 0 


9/i 




.(192), 


d'^z 


which is Legendre’s equation with as variable. Thus a solution of this 


equation is seen to be 


5 -^ or G 

dfi”- 


9 \n 

I) 


giving at once the form for already obtained in § 249. The general 
solution of equation (192) we know to be 


d}i‘ 




If we now differentiate (192) m times, the result is the same as that of 
differentiating (189) m + times, and is therefore obtained by putting 
s ^m + n + 1 in (191), This gives 

(1 - m') - 2 (m + 1 ) 0 -iii+S+i + (^n + n + l)(n- m) = 0 . 

— 

or, multiplying by (1 — ya®)‘^ , 


g^m-i-n+2 


g^m+n+1 

+ (m + TO H-1) (w - m) (1 - /a2) 2 £_^ = 0 




.(193). 


and 


Let 

Then 

3_ 

3/i 


(1 - /.=) 




= «;. 


0^m,+» ■ 

= (1 - m/.(1 - ,.y — , 


0W 


,vv+i9”*+“+'.« 




m j (1 - - fi^y 


( uj^ I 

:-vj(m+n+l)(n-m)+m- ^ , by equation (193), 


*-i) 0’»»+»»^ 

J 0/i^ 


Thus satisfies 

dfi 


{(1 i)_^j , = o, 


and this is the same as equation (188), which is satisfied by O. 
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274. The solutioa of equation (188) has now been seen to be 


where 

Hence 

The functions 


® = .4 (1 - ij?) 


I = f 1 — ii?\ 2 Z _f 

^^n = ^Pn+BQn. 


Ulri'mP 


-rfnp -a»*n 

a ° I R n _ ua\S ° 

W» V-*- /^/ 




are known as the associated Legendrian functions of the first and second 
kinds, and are generally denoted by Pjf (p), (/a). As regards the former 

we may replace from equation (159), by 

2^! aj!? ~ 

and obtain the function in the form 


1 Vt ;^m+n 

■P» (/“)= 2^ 0^ (m" -1)" .(194). 

It is clear from this form that the function vanishes if m + n>2n, i.e, if 
m > n. It is also clear that it is a rational integral function of sin 6 and 
cos 0. From the form of Quin), which is not a rational integral function of 
it is clear that {{jl) cannot be a rational integral function of sin 0 and 
cos 0, 


Thus of the solution we have obtained for only the part 
Pj {jj) (Cm cos H- Dm sin mj>) 

gives rise to rational integral harmonics. The terms P2^(/4)co8m0 and 
P^(ya)sinm<j!) are known as tesseral harmonics. 

Clearly there are (2?^ +1) tesseral harmonics of degree n, namely 
[fj), cos ^ PI (^), sin 0 Pi (p), ... cos n(i> Pj (//.), sin n(f> Pj (//<), 

These may be regarded as the (2n +1) independent rational integral har¬ 
monics of degree n of which the existence has already been proved in § 239. 

Using the formula 

and substituting the value obtained in § 247 for J^(ya) (cf. equation (155)), 
we obtain P^ {/x) in the form 


cos ■ 


^0 


P^W-2nnl{n- m) 1 ( 2 (2m - 1) 


2.4 (2m-1) (2m-3) 
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The values of the tesseral harmonics of the first four orders are given in 
the following table. 

Order 1. cos 9, sin B cos sin 6 sin j). 

Order 2. ^ (3 cos^ ^ — 1), 3 sin 9 cos 9 cos 3 sin 9 cos 6 sin 

3 sin^ 9 cos 2 < 56 , 3 sin^ 6 sin 2 ^. 

Order 3. ^ (5 cos^ <9 “ 3 cos 9), | sin 9 (5 cos^ 0—1) cos < 56 , 

fsin 9 (5 cos^ 0 — 1 ) sin 15 sin^ 0 cos 0 cos 2(f), 

15 sin^ 0 cos 0 sin 2(1), 15 sin^ 0 cos S(f>, 15 sin® 0 sin 3^. 

Order 4 . ^ (35 cos"^ 0-30 cos^ 0 4-3), f sin 0 (7 cos® 0 — 3 cos 0) cos <j!>, 

I sin 0 (7 cos® 0 - 3 cos 0) sin (j>, sin^ 0 (7 cos® 0—1) cos 2cf), 

^ sin® 0 (7 cos® 0—1) sin 2<^, 105 sin® 0 cos 0 cos 3<^, 

105 sin® 0 cos 0 sin 3(f), 105 sin"* 0 cos 4(jb, 105 sin^ 0 sin 4(j?). 

275. We have now found that the most general rational integral surface 
harmonic is of the form 

n 

8n == 2 if) COS m(j) 4- Pm sin m<f), 

0 

in which P^if) interpreted to mean {ji), when m == 0 . 

Let us denote any tesseral harmonics of the type 
PZif) (-4 cos m(f) 4- B sin m^) by 

Then by § 237, jj da) = 0 

if 72 4 = n'. If 7 ^ = n\ then 

S’n =Jj (/^)(i^)(-^mCOS + Bn sin 

{A^' cos m' cf)'i’ B^n' sin m' <f)) dco, 

and this vanishes except when m = m'. 

When n = n' and the value of JJ Sn'' ^o) clearly depends on 

• r+i 

that of I {P^ (ya)}® dju., and this we now proceed to obtain. 


/: 


■+1 r+l /^m p \2 

^ {P- (/m)Y df.=jji- [^) df. 

9mP0m-lP^=+l 


(1-pV 






We have 
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d^z 


Since is a solution of equation (191), we obtain, on taking « = m + ] 

in this equation, and multiplying throughout by (1 — 


which, again, may be written 
d/i” 


^ ^rn—\ T> 

+ {n + m)(n-m + l)(l- ~~, 

0/Jt 




= - (n + m) (n - m +1) (1 - 
In equation (195) the first term on the right-hand vanishes, so that 
{P’n (a*)}* cZ/i = (n + m) (n - m 4- 1) I ^ (1 - 

= (n + m)(n-m + l)j (yu)}®d/*, 

a I'eduction formula from which we readily obtain 

__^ ( 71 . -i- m) 1 

” 2n + 1 (n — m) r 

These results enable us to find any integral of the type J j* SnS'n cZo). 


Biaxal Harmonics- 


276, It is often convenient to be able to express zonal harmonics 
referred to one axis in terms of harmonics referred to other axes— i.e, to 
be able to change the axes of reference of zonal harmonics. 


Let be a harmonic having OP as axis. At Q the value of this is 
in (cos 7 ), where 7 is the angle PQ, and our problem is to express this 
harmonic of order w as a sum of zonal and tesseral harmonics referred to 
other axes. With reference to these axes, let the coordinates of Q be 6, 
let those of P be ©, and let us assume a series of the t 3 ^e 

Smft 

(cos 7 ) = 2 Pj (cos d) (4, cos s4> + B, sin s<f>). 

9»0 

Let us multiply by Pii(co 8 $) cos s<f) and integrate over the surface of a unit 
sphere. We obtain 


JJjl (cos y) {Pj (cos d) cos s<f)} dto = .4, jj {Pj^ (cos d)}’ cos’ s<f> do). 


16 


j. 
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By equation (169), 

Jj P„ (cos 7) (cos 9) cos s4>} dco = ^ (cos 6) cos s^\y=o 

= ^ Pi (cos @) cos «<;!?, 

and JJ {P^ (cos cos= s^da> = J ^ [Pi (p)}‘ d/j, j ^ cos“ s<f> 

_ 277^ {n + s )! 

2n + l{n — s)V 

Thus 

As-2 ^ ! Pi (cos @) cos S<J>, 

[Jh -T S) 1 

and similarly 

Bs = 2 Pi (cos @) sin s<I>. 

{n + s )! 

This analysis needs modification when 5 = 0, but it is readily found that 

ilo = .^(cos@X A = 0, 

so that 

P„ (cos 7) = P„ (cos 9) p (cos @) + i“2 (°°® 

5=1 H" V • 

.(19C> 


General Theory of Curvilinear Coordinates. 

277. Let us write 

i){os,y,z)=^X, 

f y> = P, 

X (^’ y> 

■where % denote any functions of a?, y, z. Then we may suppose a point 
in space specified by the values of X, v at the point, i,e. by a knowledge of 
those members of the three families of surfaces 

<j) {x, y, z) = cons.; (x, y, z) = cons.; x (^> V* 

which pass through it. 

The values of X, /i, v are called “curvilinear coordinates” of the point. 
A great simplification is introduced into the analysis connected with 
curvilinear coordinates, if the three families of surfaces are chosen in such 
a way that they cut orthogonally at every point. In what follows we sliall 
suppose this to be the case—the coordinates will be “orthogonal curvilinear 
coordinates.” 

The points X, y., v and X+dX, yu., v will be adjacent points, and the 
distance between them will be equal to dX multiplied by a function of 
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X, fi, and V —let us assume it equal to Similarly, let the distance 

til 

from /t, V to \ fjL + dfM, V he ^, and let the distance from \ /i, v to 


\ jjby v-\- dv be 


dv 


Then the distance ds from fi, v to d\ /^ +■ v + dv will be 
given by 

“ V hi ^ hi ' 


this being the diagonal of a rectangular parallelepiped of edges 

d\ da T dv 

IT' % 5- 


Laplace's equation in curvilinear coordinates is obtained most readily by 
applying Gauss’ Theorem to the small rectangular parallelepiped of which 
the edges are the eight points 

\ ± \dX, fju ± ^djuLf V ± ^dv. 

In this way we obtain the relation 


in the form 


/f>-». 

d^viiKdx) dfixhshi dfi) dvvhihdv) 


.(197) 

(198). 


and as we have already seen that equation (19'7) is exactly equivalent to 
Laplace’s equation V^F = 0, it appears that equation (198) must represent 
Laplace’s equation transformed into curvilinear coordinates. 


In any particular system of curvilinear coordinates the method of pro¬ 
cedure is to express h^, K in terms of X, fi and and then try to obtain 
solutions of equation (198), giving F as a function of X, fi and v. 


Spherical Polar CooRnmATEs. 


278. The system of surfaces r = cons., 0 — cons., (^ = cons. in spherical 
polar coordinates gives a system of orthogonal curvilinear coordinates. In 
these coordinates equation (198) assumes the form 




dr dr 




1 8^F 
sin® 0 30® 


= 0 , 


already obtained in § 233, which has been found to lead to the theory of 
spherical harmonics. 

16^2 
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CONFOCAL COOBDINATES. 


279. After spherical polar coordinates, the system of curvilinear coordi¬ 
nates which comes next in order of simplicity and importance is tliat in 
which the surfaces are confocal ellipsoids and hyperboloids of one and t»wo 
sheets. This system will now be examined. 

Taking the ellipsoid 


^2 y% 


+ 



(19!)) 


as a standard, the conicoid 


of 


i + 


r 


+- 


H- d b^+ d d‘+ 6 


, = 1 


( 200 ) 


■will be confocal -with the standard ellipsoid whatever value 6 may have, and 
all confocal conicoids are represented in turn by this equation as 0 passes 
from — 00 to + 00 . 

If the values of «, y, z are given, equation (200) is a cubic equation in &. 
It can be shewn that the three roots in 6 are all real, so that three confoeals 
pass through any point in space, and it can further be shewn that at every 
point these three confocals are orthogonal. It can also be shewn that of 
these confocals one is an ellipsoid, one a hyperboloid of one sheet, and one 
a hyperboloid of two sheets. 

Let X, y, V be the three values of d which satisfy equation (200) at any 
point, and let y, v refer respectively to the ellipsoid, hyperboloid of one 
sheet, and hyperboloid of two sheets. Then X, p, v may be taken to be 
orthogonal curvilinear coordinates, the femihes of surfaces X = cons., = cons., 
r = cons. being respectively the system of ellipsoids, hyperboloids of one 
sheet, and hyperboloids of two sheets, which are confocal with the standanl 
ellipsoid (199). 


280. The first problem, as already explained, is to find the quantities 
which have been denoted in § 277 by K K K As a step towards this, we 
begin by expressing sc, y, z as functions of the curvilinear coordinates X, /t, p. 
The expression 


+ 6) (c^ + e) 


a^+0'^¥ + e'^ (f+e 



is clearly a rational integral function of 6 of degree 3, the coefficient of 
emg -1. It vanishes when 6 is equal to X, y, or v, these being the curvi- 

ide^Ldly ir"' expression must be equal, 


-{d-\){e-y.)(9-v). 

Putting 0 in the identity obtained in this way, we get the relation 

. 'rn6=‘-a“)(c^-aO = (a= + X)(a’ + ^)(aHO. 
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so that X, y, z are given as functions of /z, v by the relations 
^ (a° + X)(a* + /^)(ffi° + y) 
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(6^ — a^) — a^) 


etc. 


.( 201 ). 


281. To examine changes as we move along the normal to the surface 
\ = cons., we must keep /x and v constant. Thus we have, on logarithmic 
differentiation of equation (201), 


2 & _ dX 


X a“ + \* 

and there are of course similar equations giving dy and dz. Thus for the 
length ds of an element of the normal to = constant, we have 

{dsy = {dxy + (dyy + {dz)^ 


=\(dxy 
=^i(dxy 


|2 y, _ 


(a^ + fjb) ((2^+ v) 


(X — /x) (X — v) 

(a» + X)(6^+X)(c*-hX)* 


dX 


The quantity ds is, however, identical with the quantity called ^ in 

hi 


§ 277, so that we have 


. 


(X — /x) (X — v) 

and clearly and h^ can be obtained by cyclic interchange of the letters 
X, /X and V, 

282. If for brevity we write 

Ax “ V(a® + X) (6® + X) (c® + X), 

we find that 

so that by substitution in equation (198), Laplace’s equation in the present 
coordinates is seen to be 


_9 

SX, 




8V1 I 3 

£^yA>, dfj,) dv 


^ AxA^ dv [ 


= 0 

(203). 


On multiplying throughout by AxA^„ this equation becomes 
(^ - r) A^ ^ (A^ ) + (r - X) ^) + (\ _ ^) ^A, ^) = 0 


.( 204 ). 
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Let us now introduce new variables a, % given by 


then we Lave 

and equation (204) becomes 


pdX 

““J A,’ 

[’•' dv 

'y=J A/ 

a . a 

doL~^’^ ax’ 


- ^)^ + (j'- +(^-/^)^ = 0 


.( 205 ). 


Distribution of Electricity on a freely-charged Ellipsoid. 

283. Before discussing the general solution of Laplace's equation, it will 
be advantageous to examine a few special problems. 

In the first place, it is clear that a particular solution of equation (205) is 

V^A-hBa .( 206 ), 

where A, B are arbitraiy constants. The equipotentials are the surfaces 
a = constant, and are therefore confocal ellipsoids. Thus we can, from this 
solution, obtain the field when an ellipsoidal conductor is freely electrified. 
For instance, if the ellipsoid 

is raised to unit potential, the potential at any external point will be given 
by equation (206) provided we choose A and B so as to have F= 1 when 
X = 0, and F= 0 when X = oo. In this way we obtain 


Ja Aa 

1 


A 

d\ 
0 A;^ 


.( 207 ). 


The surface density at any point on the ellipsoid is given by 

dV 


47rflr = - 


dn 


dVdx , dV 


dX dn 


dX 


h 


A/A=0 


Jo A\ 
Ih 


abc 


f 

Jo 


d\ 


(208). 
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Thus the surface density at dififerent points of the ellipsoid is proportional 
to Aj. 

284 The quantity admits of a simple geometrical interpretation. 
Let ?w, n be the direction-cosines of the tangent plane to the ellipsoid at 



Fig. 79. 

any point \ /a, Vj and let p be the perpendicular from the origin on to this 
tangent plane. Then from the geometry of the ellipsoid we have 

= (a^ + + .(209). 

Moving along the normal, we shall come to the point X + dXy p, v. The 
tangent plane at this point has the same direction-cosines Z, m, n as before, 

but the perpendicular from the origin will be p -hdp, where dp^^. To 

til 

obtain dp we differentiate equation (209), allowing X alone to vary, and so 
have 

2pdp = dX (P -h + rP) = dX, 
dX 

Comparing this with dp = , we see that hi = 2p. 

Thus the surface density at any point is proportional to the perpendicular 
from the centre on to the tangent plane at the point. 

In fig. 79, the thickness of the shading at any point is proportional to 
the perpendicular from the centre on to the tangent plane, so that the 
shading represents the distribution of electricity on a freely electrified 
ellipsoid. 

It will be easily verified that the outer boundary of this shading must 
be an ellipsoid, similar to and concentric with the original ellipsoid. 

285. Replacing hi by 2p in equation (208), we find for the total charge E 
on the ellipsoid. 

Since is three times the volume of the ellipsoid, and therefore 

equal to 4i7rabo, this reduces to 


° /•“dX, 

Jo Ax' 
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Since the ellipsoid is supposed to he raised to unit potential, this quantity 
E gives the capacity of an ellipsoidal conductor electrified in free space. 

The capacity can however be obtained more readily by examining the 
form of the potential at infinity. At points which are at a distance r 
from the centre of the ellipsoid so great that a, h, c may be neglected in 

comparison with r, \ becomes equal to so that A \ = and 

Ja Aa r' 

Thus at infinity the limiting form assumed by equation (207) is 





E 

and since the value of V at infinity must be — 


once. 


the value of E follows at 


A freely-oharged spheroid. 

roo 

286. The integral I ^ is integrable if any two of the semi-axes 
J 0 ^A 

become equal to one another. 

If b = c, the ellipsoid is a prolate spheroid, and its capacity is found to be 

2 2ae 




f 

J 0 


d\ 


log 


l+e \’ 
1 - e. 


'0 

where e is the eccentricity. 

If a == 6, the ellipsoid is an oblate spheroid, and its capacity is found to be 

2 ae 


E- 


roo 

Jo (a? 


dX 


sin“ 




Elliptic Disc. 

287. In the preceding analysis, let a become vanishingly small, then 
the conductor becomes an elliptic disc of semi-axes b and c. 

The perpendicular from the origin on to the tangent-plane is given, as in 
the ellipsoid, by 

™ 1_ 

' 

-L ^ J_ 

c^ 
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and when a is made very small in the limit, this becomes 


249 






_ yz 


so that the surface density at any point x, y in the disc is proportional to 


V 6^ cV 


.( 210 ). 


Circular Disc, 


288. 

circular 
(210) to 


On further simplifying by putting 6 — c, we arrive at the case of a 
disc. The density of electrification is seen at once firom expression 
be proportional to 



and therefore varies inversely as the shortest chord which can be drawn 
through the point. 

Moreover, when a = 0 and 6 = c, we have Aa. = (c® + \) so that 


2^ ,fo\ . rd\ TT 

£;' 7 - 


Thus the capacity of a circular disc is ~, and when the disc is raised to 

TT 

potential unity, the potential at any external point is 


• tan' 




wx. 


;)■ 


where X is the positive root of 




289. Lord Kelvin* quotes some interesting experiments by Coulomb on the density 
at different points on a circular plate of radius 5 inches. The results are given in the 
following table: 


Distances from the 
plate’s edge 

Observed Densities 

Calculated Densities 

6 ins. 

1 

1 

4 

1*001 

1*020 

3 

roo5 

1*090 

2 

1*17 

1*250 

1 

1*52 

1*667 

0-5 

2*07 

2*294 

0 

2*90 

00 


I^apers on Elect, and Mag. p. 179. 
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Much more remarkable is Cavendishes experimental determination of the capacity of a 
circular disc. Cavendish found this to be times that of a sphere of equal radius, 

while theory shews the true value of the denominator to be or 1*6708 I 

290. By inverting the distribution of electricity on a circular disc, tahiiig 
the origin of inversion to be a point in the plane of the disc, Kelvin* has 
obtained the distribution of electricity on a disc influenced by a point charge 
in its plane, a problem previously solved by another method by Green. The 
general Green’s function for a circular disc has been obtained by Hobson'j*. 


Spherical BowL 

291. Lord Kelvin has also, by inversion, obtained the solution for a 
spherical bowl of any angle freely electrified. Let the bowl be a piece of 
a sphere of diameter /. Let the distance from the 
middle point of the bowl to any point of the bowl 
be r, and let the greatest value of r, i.e. the dis¬ 
tance from a point on the edge to the middle point 
of the bowl, be a. Then Kelvin finds for the elec¬ 
tric densities inside and outside the bowl: 


Pi’- 




V 


• tan“ 


T 


■ a" 




Pq = pi + 


V 

w 



Some numerical results calculated from these formulae are of interest. The six valucH 
in the following tables refer to the middle point and the five points dividing the arc from 
the middle point to the edge into six equal parts. 


Plane disc Curved disc arc 10° Curved disc arc 20° 


Pi 

Po 

Mean 

Pi 

1*00 

1*00 

1-0000 

•91 

1*01 

I'Ol 

1*0142 

•95 

1*06 

1*06 

1*0607 

*99 

1*15 

1*15 

1-1547 

1*09 

1*34 

1*34 

1*3416 

1*27 

1*81 

1*81 

1*8091 

1*74 


po 

Mean 

Pi 

PO 

1*06 

1*0000 

•86 

1-14 

1*08 

1*0141 

•88 

1*16 

1*13 

1*0605 

•92 

1*20 

1*22 

1*1542 

1-02 

1-29 

1*41 

1*3407 

1-29 

1-56 ' 

1*88 

1*8071 

1’67 

1-94 


Moan 

1*0000 
I'0010 
I'Oaoo 

1*2000 

1*0474 


* Papers on Elect, and Mag. p. 183. 
t Trans. Ganib. Phil. Soc. xvm. p. 277. 
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Ellipsoidal Harmonics 

Bowl are 270° Bowl arc 340° 


Pi 

Po 

Mean 

Pi 

Po 

Mean 

•013 

1-986 

1*0000 

•0001 

1-9999 

1*0000 

•014 

1*987 

1*0009 

*0002 

1-9999 

1*0000 

•018 

1*991 

1*0041 

•0002 

2*0000 

1*0001 

*025 

1*998 

1*0118 

•0004 

2*0001 

1*0002 

•046 

2*018 

1*0316 

*0009 

2*0006 

1-0007 

•120 

2*093 

1*1060 

•0042 

2 0040 

1*0041 


Discussing these results, Lord Kelvin says: “ It is remarkable how slight an amount 
of curvature produces a very sensible excess of density on the convex side in the first two 
cases (10“ and 20“), yet how nearly the mean of the densities on the convex and concave 
sides at any point agrees with that at the corresponding point on a plane disc shewn in 
the first column. The results for bowls of 270“ and 340“ illustrate the tendency of the 
whole charge to the convex surface, as the case of a thin spherical conducting surface with 
an infinitely small aperture is approached.” 




Ellipsoidal Harmonics. 


292. We now return to the general equations (205), namely 
gaTT" gaF 

. 

and examine the nature of the general solutions of this equation. 

Let us assume a tentative solution 


in which i is a function of \ only, M a function of only, and N a function 
of V only. Substituting this solution the equation reduces to 




1 9*j?/ 

Since a is a function of \ only, ^ is ^ function of X only, and the eqxia- 

tion may be written in the form 

(/i — v)f{\) + (v — \)F (/«.) + (X — yli) O (v) = 0, 
where /, F and are functions whose form we have to determine. 

This functional equation must hold for all values of X, /t, v. Putting = v 
we find that J* (v) = i (v), and since this is true for all values of v, F and <E> 
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miist be the same function. By a similar procedure, it follows that f must 
also be the same function, so that the equation can be written 

(/. v) f{X) + (z^ - X)/(/.) + (X - /.)/(!/) = 0. 

To find the form of the function f we put X = 0 and obtain 

fjb V 

Thus a function of fjb is equal to the same function of v, so that each must 
be a constant. Calling this B, and writing A for /(O), we find that 

y (X) == -d. + jBx. 

293. Restoring its value to/(X) we see that we must have 

.C2I2), 

and similar equations, with the same constants A and B, must be satisfied 
by M and N. 

Equation (212), on substituting for a in terms of X, becomes 

J;;(Aa|^) = (.4+BX)ii .(213), 

a differential equation of the second order in X, while M and N satisfy 
equations which are identical except that fi and v are the variables. 

The solution of equation (213) is known as a Lamp's function, or ellip¬ 
soidal harmonic. The function is commonly written as i^^(X), where p, n 
are new arbitrary constants, connected with the constants A and B by the 
relations 

+ and ( 6 ^ + c^)= — A. 

Thus El (X) is a solution of 

d^L 

_={n(«+l)X-yj(6» + c“)}i, 
and a solution of equation (211) is 

^=2pU^)^S(/^)^(0.(214). 

294. Equation (213) being of the second order, must have two inde¬ 
pendent solutions. Denoting one by L, let the other be supposed to be lu. 
Then we must have 

02 r 

^=(4 + Bx)X, 

(Lu) _ 

“ 0^2 = (-4 + BX) Lu; 
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253 


so that on multiplying the former equation by u, and subtracting from the 
latter, 

9a“ 9a 9a 


Thus u = 1^=1 

and the complete solution is seen to be 

CL + BL 


d\ 

dX 


f dX 

JHa,’ 

where C and D are arbitrary constants. 

Accordingly, the complete solution of equation (211) can be written as 

(C7„/^S(«') + Dn,"El{v) I . 

This corresponds exactly to the general solution in rational integral 
spherical harmonics, namely 

F-2S 

p ^ 

(Cn/e^p^ + 

(O./P5(cos0) + DV'P^(cos0)). 


Ellipsoid in uniform field of force, 

296. As an illustration of the use of confocal coordinates, let us examine 
the field produced by placing an uninsulated ellipsoid in a uniform field of 
force. 

The potential of the undisturbed field of force may be taken to be F= Fco, 
or in confocal coordinates (cf. equation (201)) 

^ 

This is of the form V^GLMN, 

where G is the constant F (6® — a^) ^ (c® — a®) ~ , and i, M, N are functions of 
X only, only and v only, respectively, namely P ~ Va® + \, etc. 

Since F = LMN is a solution of Laplace’s equation, there must, as in § 294, 
be a second solution V^Im. MN, where 

f dX f dX 
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The upper limit of integration is arbitrary: if we take it to be infinite, 
both u and Lu will vanish at infinity, while M and N are in any case finite 
at infinity. Thus Lu. MN is a potential which vanishes at infinity and is 
proportional (since w is a function of X only) at every point of any one of the 
surfaces X = cons., to the potential of the original field. Thus the solution 

V=^OLMN^DLu,MN .........( 215 ) 

can be made to give zero potential over any one of the surfaces X = cons., by 
a suitable choice of the constant D. 


For instance if the conductor is X = 0, we have, on the conductor, 

dX 


u 


=/■ 

J a 


iQ (a^-hX)AA 
Thus on the conductor we have 


F= LMN (G + nT . 

\ Jo (a^4*X)A\/ 


(o-^ 4*X) A\/ 

The condition for this to vanish gives the value of D, and on substituting 
this value of JD, equation (215) becomes 

u \ 


F= (7£J/iV/1-- 




V i 
f 


dX 


0 + X) Ax/ 

dX 


(a» + \)Ax 


I 


dX 


0 (ci® + X) A\/ 
dX 


_ 7 ?^. Jo (a^ + X)Ax 
^ p dX 

J 0 + ^) 


.(216). 


This gives the field when the original field is parallel to the major axis 
of the ellipsoid. If the original field is in any other direction we can resolve 
it into three fields parallel to the three axes of the ellipsoid, and the final 
field is then found by the superposition of three fields of the type of that 
given by equation (216). 


Sphekoidal Harmonics. 

296. When any two semi-axes of the standard ellipsoid become equal 
the method of confocal coordinates breaks down. For the equation 




= 1 


(217) 
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reduces to a quadratic, and has therefore only two roots, say \ fx. The 
surfaces \ — cons, and = cons, are now confocal ellipsoids and hyperboloids 
of revolution, but obviously a third family of surfaces is required before the 
position of a point can be fixed. Such a family of surfaces, orthogonal to 
the two present families, is supplied by the system of diametral planes 
through the axis of revolution of the standard ellipsoid. 

The two cases in which the standard ellipsoid is a prolate spheroid and 
an oblate spheroid require separate examination. 


Prolate Spheroids. 


297 . Let the standard surface be the prolate spheroid 


in which a > b. If we write 

2/ = «■ cos ^ = cr sin <f>, 

then the curvilinear coordinates may be taken to be X, jx, <jb, where X, fi are 
the roots of 


^ I _ t 

¥+d'^W+e~^ 


( 218 ). 


In this equation, put — ¥ = ¥ and a® -h 0 = then the equation 
becomes 


If f^ 77* are the roots of this equation in 6 % we readily find that = ^77*0®, 


so that we may take 

x — .(219), 

isr = 0 V(1 — p) ( 77 * -• 1).(220) 


in which 77 is taken to be the greater of the two roots. 

The surfaces f = cons., 77 = cons, are identical with the surfaces 0 = cons., 
and are accordingly confocal ellipsoids and hyperboloids. The coordinates 
77, may now be taken to be orthogonal curvilinear coordinates. 


It is easily found that 


_1 /rf-l 

«-cV ’ 


— 


» cV ^ c\/(l 

from which Laplace’s equation is obtained in the form 




3=7 

(1-1’) (=?“-!) H' 


= 0 . 
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298 . Let Tis search for solutions of the form 

where B, H, <I> are solutions solely of tj and cf) respectively. On suli.stitutiii" 
this tentative solution and simplifjung, we obtain 








+ 


1 d 


dB] 

' H dv 


(r -1) 


an 

d't] 


+|D'; 0. 

cp (Up 


As in the theory of spherical harmonics, the only possible solutiim n-.sults 
from taking 

1 a=<i> 

where — is a constant, and m must be an integer if the solution is 
single valued. The solution is 

$ = (7 cos m(j> + D sin m(j> .(i 2 i 

We must now have 






m- 


m 

dr) 


(i -f-*) W'-i) 


nr 


1-p 

and this can only be satisfied by taking 


together with 


d_ 

dr) 


{i-p) 


aH) m>H 


dr) 


U 


■r)‘ 


+ sH = 0 .(2‘2.‘l). 


Equations (222) and ( 223 ) are identical with the equation already dis¬ 
cussed in §§ 273 , 274 . The solutions are known to he 

U=A'JPS(r,)+B'Q^^(r,), 

where s = n(a + l) and Pj, are the associated Legondrinn finu't.ioiis 
already investigated. Combining the values just obtained for H, II wit,h 
the value for <I> given by equation (221), we obtain the gcmoral 8(.Iuti<in 
F= 2 XHH<I> 

mm 

~ (^)} + P'Q“(’?)} {C cos ■+• i) sin nuj)]. 

At infinity it is easily found that 

17 = 00, ^ . = cos 9 , 

4 - -(P 

while at the origin '7 = 1, = 0 

eve^trei^ P^iDQM « finite 

everywhere, while, in the space inside, the finite solution is i'"'(^). 
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Oblate Spheroids, 

299. For an oblate spheroid, — is negative, so that in equation (218) 
we replace 6® —a® by so that K = ic, and obtain, in place of equations (219) 
and (220), 

ic = fc^ir}, 

tor = /C V(1 — 1^^) (1 — 

Eeplacing itj by f, we may take ^ and ^ as real orthogonal curvilinear 
coordinates, connected with Cartesian coordinates by the relations 

a? = 

We proceed to search for solutions of the type 

7=HZ^, 

and find that S, must satisfy the same equations as before, while Z must 
satisfy 

The solution of this is 

Z = -4T-(tO + TO(ir), 

and the most general solution may now be written down as before. 

Problems in two Dimensions. 

300. Often when a solution of a three-dimensional problem cannot be 
obtained, it is found possible to solve a similar but simpler two-dimensional 
problem, and to infer the main physical features of the three-dimensional 
problem from those of the two-dimensional problem. We are accordingly 
led to examine methods for the solution of electrostatic problems in two 
dimensions. 

At the outset we notice that the unit is no longer the point-charge, but 
the uniform line-charge, a line-charge of line-density cr having a potential 
(ef.§75) 

G-2cr\ogr. 


Method of Images. 

301. The method of images is available in two dimensions, but presents 
no special features. An example of its use has already been given in § 220. 
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Method of Inversion. 

302. lix two dimensions the inversion is of course about a line. Let ibis 
be represented by the point 0 in fig. 81. 

Let FP\ QQ' be two pairs of inverse points. Let a line-charge at Q 
produce potential Vp at P, and let a 

line-charge e' at Q produce potential Vjp i 

at P', so that ^ / 

17^ = a - 20 log PQ; .a 

Yp^C- 2e' log P'Q'. . 

If we take e — e', we obtain Fio. 81. 


PO 

Vp-Yp'^G"^2e\og^^ 


= P"-26log^^, .(224). 


Let P be a point on an equipotential when there are charges Cj at Qi * 
02 at Qa, etc., and let V denote the potential of this equipotential Let- V 
denote the potential at P' under the influence of charges 0 i, 0^, the 

inverse points of Qi, Q^y .... Then, by summation of equations such as (224), 
7 - F = - 2 (20 log OF) -{- 2 (20 log OQ) -f constants, 
or V = constants — 2 (2,e) log OP' .(225). 

The potential at P' of charges 01 , 02 , ... at the inverse points of (^ 1 , 4Xj, ... 
plus a charge — 20 at 0 is 

7+O+2(:S0) log OP', 

and this by equation (225) is a constant. This result gives the inethod of 
inversion in two dimensions: 


If a surface 8 is an equipotential under the influence of Ime-cJntrrfes 
01 , 02 , ... at Qi, Qaj •••> surface which is the inverse of S ahont 

a line 0 will he an equipotential under the mfluence of line-charges Bx, ... 
on the lines inverse to Qi, Q 2 , ... together with a chargeat the line 0 . 


Two-dimensional Harmonics. 

303. A solution of Laplace's equation can be obtained which is ih(^. 
analogue in two dimensions of the three-dimensional solution in Hpluu'ical 
harmonics. 

In two dimensions we have two coordinates, r, these bcc-oming 
identical with ordinary two-dimensional polar coordinates. Laphicc's oqna- 
tion becomes 

Ilf 

r dr\ dr J ' ’ 
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and on assuming the form 

F=iJ0, 

in which i2 is a function of r only, and @ a function of d only, we obtain the 
solution in the form 

F == S (Ar^^ + {C cos sin 

»s=o V ^ / 

Thus the “harmonic-functions’' in two dimensions are the familiar sine 
and cosine functions. The functions which correspond to rational integral 
harmonics are the functions 

r” sin nOy r" cos nO. 

In y coordinates these are obviously rational integral functions of x 
and y of degree n. 

Corresponding to the theorem of § 240, that any function of position 
on the surface of a sphere can (subject to certain restrictions) be expanded 
in a series of rational integral harmonics, we have the famous theorem of 
Fourier, that any function of position on the circumference of a circle can 
(subject to certain restrictions) be expanded in a series of sines and cosines. 
In the proof which follows (as also in the proof of § 240), no attempt is made 
at absolute mathematical rigour: as before, the form of proof given is that 
which seems best suited to the needs of the student of electrical theory. 


Fourier's Theorem, 


304. The value of any function F of position on the circumference of a 
circle can he expressed^ at every point of the circumference at which the 
function is continuous, as a series of sines and cosines, provided the function is 
single-valued, and has only a finite number of discontinuities and of maxima 
cund minima on the circumfei^ence of the circle. 


Let P (/, a) be any point outside the circle, then if Jti is the distance 
from P to the element ds of the circle 
(a, d) we have 


/ 


/° - -I 


This result can easily bo obtained by inte¬ 
gration, or can be seen at once from physical 
considerations, for the integrand is the charge 
induced on a conducting cylinder by unit line- 
charge at P. 



17—2 
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I d( 

7^ 


Let us now introduce a function u defined by 

■a^ [F 


u=f- 


27ra J 


ds 


.(226). 


Then, subject to the conditions stated for F we find, as in § 240, that on 
the circumference of the circle, the function u becomes identical with F, 
Also we have 

2^^_1_ 

R^ -f — 2a/cos (6 — a) 

1 


(/- ae'^ (/“’ 

qI (6-a) 


1 


_ / ] 




/. 


1 + 2-7 (e’“<«-“» + e- 




f-a- 


11 


+ 22 
1 




cos n{0 — a) 


Hence 


u 


1 

/ 

27ra 

±f 

It 

27ri 

0«O 


aY 
f )' 


:) & 


1 /■«-2ir 1 00 f„\n re=Zir 

= f- Fd&+-S i^cosw(d-a)dd. 

SttJ 8=0 W 1 V/; J 8=0 


and on passing to the limit and putting a=f, this becomes 


1 ' = 


*1 r0~2ir 1 00 r0-27r 

Fcosn(0--cc)d0.(227), 

27rj 0»o 'tt 1 j 05=0 

expressing J?' as a series of sines and cosines of multiples of ol 

We can put this result in the form 

00 

F = F-h X(ancos noL + bn sin na), 

1 

1 

FeosnBdO, 

ttJ 0 

1 r^TT 

6,^ = — Fsirinddd, 

TTj 0 


where 


and 


1 r2Tr 

27rJ 0 


so that is the mean value of F, 

If F has a discontinuity at any point (9 = y9 of the circle, and if are 
the values of F at the discontinuity, then obviously at the point 6 — 0 on 
the circle, equation (226) becomes 

so that the value of the series (227) at a discontinuity is the arithmetic 
mean of the two values of F at the discontinuity (cf. § 256). 
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305. We could go on to develop the theory of ellipsoidal harmonics etc. 
in two dimensions, but all such theories are simply particular cases of a very 
general theory which will now be explained. 


Conjugate Functions. 


General Theory. 

306. In two-dimensional problems, the equation to be satisfied by the 
potential is 

d^V . a^F 


dy^ 


:0 


.(228); 


and this has a general solution in finite terms, namely 


V-f{x-^iy)+F{x — iy) .(229), 

where / and F are arbitrary functions, in which the coefficients may of 
course involve the imaginary i. 

For F to be wholly real, F must be the function obtained from f on 
changing i into — i. Let f (cc-h iy) be equal to -w + iv where u and v are 
real, then F(x + iy) must be equal to u — iv, so that we must have F = 2^. 
If we introduce a second function U equal to — 2v, we have 

JJ -I- iV = — 2?; -f 2m 
= 2i (u -I- iv) 

^%f{x + iy) 

^<^{x + iy) .(230), 

where <i>(x‘h iy) is a completely general function of the single variable x + iy. 

Thus the most general form of the potential which is wholly real, can be 
derived from the most general arbitrary function of the single variable x + iy, 
on taking the potential to be the imaginary part of this function. 


307. If ^(x + iy) is a function of x + iy, then icj) (x -f- iy) will also be 
a function, and the imaginary part of this function will also give a possible 
potential We have, however, from equation (230), 

i^ (x -f iy) = ^ (!7 +iV) 

^^V^iU, 

shewing that ?7 is a possible potential. 

Thus when we have a relation of the type expressed by equation (230), 
either ?7 or F will be a possible potential 
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308. Taking V to be the potential, wo have l.y 'lirf.-n-nnau.xi ..f 
equation (230), 

dU , .dV ■„s 

_ + ^ {te + itj), 

6x ox 

9y dt/ 

, , ./dd .dV\ dU , .aK 

and hence H to ^ ¥ '1^ 

Equating real and imaginary parts in tlie above «‘<|iial4ii>ri, wt* ubfiU'U 

dU_dV 

dy ' 

dUdV dlldV 


so that 


...zO,...(2:n V 

dx dx dy 6y 


This however is the condition that tliu lainilies ol' inirvi'H /' eMie*., 

V = cons., should cut orthogonally at evtbry point. TIimh ilir’ eiirvrf'i 

U = com, are the orthogonal tnyectories of the etfin|iotriif iiik '. -he. art* 

the lines of force. 


Representation of mnplex qmmtiim, 

309. If we write 

z=iX'}- iy 

so that .sr is a complex quantity, we can HuppoBC 
the position of the point P indicated by the value 
of the single complex variable If z is expresseii 
in Demoivre's form 

z = = r (cos 6 -vi sin ^), 

then we find that r = -P 2/** and 6 ^ tarr* Tlie 

quantity r is known as the moduhm of 2 : and m dentd^^d by | ^ p whih^ |l ii.| 
known as the argument of ^ and is denoted by arg z, Tlip reprewiiitaiinii tif 
a complex quantity in a plane in this way is known as an Argand diiigiuiia 

310. Addition of complex quantities. Let P Imgmx I iy, nnd lot, tw* 

/ = + ^y. The value of ^ / is {w + x^) + iiy d y% so that if tvpmivuUi 

the value, ^ + / it is clear that OPQF will be a pamlletognyin Thm tn 
add together the complex quantities 2 r and / we eoinpleie the iiarallebigrain 
OPP, and the fourth point of this parallelogram will represent ^ P 



Fill. HX 
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The matter may be put more simply by supposing the complex quantity 
z = x-\-iy represented by the direction and length of a line, such that its 
projections on two rectangular axes are x, y. For instance in fig. 83, the 
value of z will be represented equall}^ by either OP or P'Q. We now have 
the following rule for the addition of complex quantities. 

To find z 4- y, describe a path from the origin representing z in magnitude 
and direction, and from the extremity of this describe a path representing z. 
The line joining the origin to the extremity of this second path will repre¬ 
sent z-\-z' 

311. Multiplication of complex quantities. If 

z =x +iy =r (cos 6 ■\-i sin 0 ), 
and / = ic' -f iy — r' (cos & '\-i sin ff), 

then, by multiplication 

zz' = TV {cos {0 + 6') + i sin (0 -f 5')}, 
so that \zz' \ = rr' =\z \ \ z\ j 

arg (zz') = 6 + 6' = arg z + arg /, 

and clearly we can extend this result to any number of factors. Thus we 
have the important rules: 

The modulus of a product is the product of the moduli of the factors. 

The argument of a product is the sum of the arguments of the factors. 

There is a geometrical interpretation of multiplication. 

In fig. 84, let OA = 1, OP = z, OP' = / and OQ = zz'. 

Then the angles QOA, P'OA being equal to 6 + d' and 0' respectively, 
the angle QOP' must be equal to 6, and therefore to POA. 

Moreover 

OQ OP 
OP' ” OA' 

each ratio being equal to r, so that the triangles 
QOP' and POA are similar. Thus to multiply 
the vector OP' by the vector OP, we simply 
construct on OP' a triangle similar to A OP. 

The same result can be more shortly ex¬ 
pressed by saying that to multiply / (= OP') by 
z (= OP), we multiply the length OP' hy \z \ and 
turn it through an angle arg z. 

So also to divide by z^ we divide the length 
of the line representing the dividend hj\z \ and 
turn through an angle — arg-s^. In either case an angle is positive when 
the turning is in the direction which brings us from the axis x to that 
of ?/ after an angle 7r/2. 
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CouforTTicd Representation. 

312. We can now consider more fully the meaning of the relation 

Let us write z=x + iy, and W=U+iV, z and W being complex 
imaginaries, which we must now suppose in accordance with equation (230) 
to be coimected by the relation 

.( 232 ). 

We can represent values of z in one Argand diagram, and values of W in 
another. The plane in which values of z are represented will be called the 
^-plane, the other will be called the TF-plane. Any point P in the ^-plane 
corresponds to a definite value of z and this, by equation (232), may give one 
or more values of W, according as is or is not a single-valued function. 
If Q is a point in the W’-plane which represents one of these values of W, 
the points P and Q are said to correspond. 

As P describes any curve S in the ^-plane, the point () in the W-plane 
which corresponds to P will describe some curve T in the If-plane, and the 
curve T is said to correspond to the curve S. In particular, corresponding 
to any infinitesimal linear path PP' in the 2 ^-plane, there will correspond 
a small linear element QQ' in the TT-plane. If OP, OP' represent the values 
z,z-^dz respectively, then the element PP' will represent dz. Similarly the 

dW 

element QQ' will represent dW or-j— dz. 


Hence we can get the element QQ' from the element PP' on multiplying 
dW . d 

it by ie. by or by <j>'(w + iy). This multiplier depends solely 

on the position of the point P in the ^r-plane, and not on the length or 

d H'" 

direction of the element dz. If we express ^ or (x + iy) in the form 

dW , . • s 

-^=9 (« + ^y) = p(cosx + ^smx), 


we find that the element dW can be obtained from the corresponding 
element dz by multiplying its length by p or — , and turning it through 

an angle or arg • If follows that any element of area in the a'-plane 


is represented in the W-plane by an element of area of which the shape 
IS exactly similar to that of the original element, the linear dimensions are 
p times as great, and the orientation is obtained by turning the original 
element through an angle x* 
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From the circumstance that the shapes of two corresponding elements 
in the two planes are the same, the process of passing from one plane to 
the other is known as conformal representation. 

313. Let us examine the value of the quantity p which, as we have 
seen, measures the linear magnification produced in a small area on passing 
from the .s-plane to the TF-plane. 

dW 

We have p (cos % + ^ sin = (p' {x + iy) 

.dV 


du 

dx 

dV 


dx dx 


_ .dV^ 

dy dx ' 


so that 




dV .djf 
dy dx 


-A 


aFv 


■^Y 
dy) • 


The quantity p, or 


dW 


dz 


, is called the “modulus of transformation.” 


We now see that if V is the potential, this modulus measures the electric 


intensity jR, or 


4 


?rY+(?rY 


dx J 


Since R = 47 r(r, this circumstance pro- 


\^y) ‘ 

vides a simple means of finding a, the surface-density of electricity at 
any point of a conducting surface. 

9 


314. 


If ~ denote differentiation along the surface of a conductor, on 


which the potential V is constant, we have 

m ^dJT 

dz ds ^ 

so that <r = X” it; ~ 15 - . 

^TT 47r OS 

The total charge on a strip of unit width between any two points P, Q of 
the conductor is accordingly 


r in 
<rdS = ^ 

J 47r J j 


. 


315. If, on equating real and imaginary parts of any transformation of 
the form 

p(x + iy) .(234), 

it is found that the curve /(x, y) = 0 corresponds to the constant value 
V = C, then clearly the general value of V obtained from equation (234) 
will be a solution of Laplace’s equation subject to the condition of having 
the constant value V = 0 over the boundary f(x, y) = 0. It will therefore 
be the potential in an electrostatic field in which the curve / (x, y) — 0 may 
be taken to be a conductor raised to potential G. 
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316. From a given transformation it is obviously always possible to 
deduce the corresponding electrostatic field, but on being given the coii- 
ductors and potentials in the field, it is by no means always possible to 
deduce the required transformation. We shall begin by the examination of 
a few fields which are given by simple known transformations* 


Special Thansformations. 

1 . W = 

317. Considering the transformation W = we have 
U iyY = r” (cos nO + i sin n6), 

so that F=r^sin^z0. Thus any one of the surfaces sin 7?== constant 
may be supposed to be an equipotential, including as a special case 

r'^ sin n6 = 0, 

TT* 

in which the. equipotential consists of two planes cutting at an angle — . 

This transformation can be further discussed by assigning particular 
values to n, 

71 = 1. This gives simply F = ^, a uniform field of force. 

?7 = 2. This gives V=2xy, so that the equipotentials are rectangular 
hyperbolic cylinders, including as a special case two planes intersecting 
at right angles (fig. 85). 




Fig. 85. 


Fig. 86. 
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This transformation gives the field in the immediate neighbourhood of 
two conducting planes meeting at right angles in any field of force. It also 
gives the field between two coaxal recfcangular hyperbolas. 



n = This gives = ^F)^ so that 

y^2UV, 

and on eliminating U we obtain 

s= 4sV^(o!-h V^), 

Thus the equipotentials are confocal and coaxal parabolic cylinders, in¬ 
cluding as a special case (F—0) a semi-infinite plane bounded by the line 
of foci. 

This transformation clearly gives the field in the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood of a conducting sharp straight edge in any field of force (fig. 86). 

n = — 1. This gives 

i7 + iF = ^(cos 0 -i sin0), 
and the equipotentials are 

rF=8in^ or + 

Thus the equipotentials are a series of circular cylinders, all touching 
the plane y — 0 along the axis = y = 0 (fig. 87), 
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II. W = log z, 

318. The transformation TF=log. 2 ^ gives 

JJ’\-iV—\ogr-{‘i9y 

so that the equipotentials are the planes 0 = constant, a system of planes all 
intersecting in the same line. As a special case, vve may take 6 — 0 and 
0 r= 7 r to be the conductors, and obtain the field when the two halves of a 
plane are raised to different potentials. The lines of force, V = constant, are 
circles (fig. 88). 



Fig. 88. 


If we take TJ to be the potential, the equipotentials are concentric 
circular cylinders, and the field is seen to be simply that due to a uniform 
line-charge, or uniformly electrified cylinder. 

It may be noticed that the transformation 

W = log {z — a) 

gives the transformation appropriate to a line-charge at ^ = a. 

Also we notice that 

^ z^a 

gives a field equivalent to the superposition of the fields given by 
W = log (z — d) and TT = — log {z + a). 

This transformation is accordingly that appropriate to two equal and opposite 
line-charges along the parallel lines z^^a and z = — a. 

This last transformation gives Z7 == 0 when y = 0, so that it gives the 
transformation for a line-charge in front of a parallel infinite plane. 
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General Methods. 

I. Unicursal Curves. 

319. Suppose that the coordinates of a point on a conductor can be 
expressed as x’ea.1 functions of a real parameter, which varies as the point 
moves over fhe conductor, in such a way that the whole range of variation 
of the parameter just corresponds to motion over the whole conductor. In 
other words, suppose that the coordinates oc, y can he expressed in the form 

/{!>)> 

and that all real values of p give points on the conductor, while, conversely, 
all points on ttie conductor correspond to real values ofp. 

Then the tratrisformation 

^^f(W)+iF(W) ..(285) 

will give V — O over the conductor. For on putting 0 in equation (235) 
we obtain 

so that y=zF(U)y 

and by hypothesis the elimination of U will lead to the equation of the 

conductor. 

320. For ex Simple, consider the parabola (referred to its focus as origin), 

y^ = 4ia{a}-h a). 

We can write the coordinates of any point on this parabola in the form 

4* a = am^ y = 2am, 

and the transformation is seen to be 

z = aW^ — a 4- 2aiW = a (>h — i)% 



agreeing with that which has already been seen in § 317 to give a parabola 
as a possible eqail^otential. 
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n. Schwarzs Transformation. 


322. Schwarz has shewn how to obtain a transformation in which one 
equipotential can be any linear polygon. 


At any angle of a polygon it is clear that the property that small elements 
remain unchanged in shape can no longer hold. The reason is easily seen to 
be that the modulus of transformation is either infinite or zero (cf. figs. 24 
and 25, p. 61). Thus, at the angles of any polygon, 


dz 


— 0 or 00 , 


The same result is evident from electrostatic considerations. At an angle of a 
conductor, the surface-density <r is either infinite or zero (§ 70), while we have the 
relation (§ 313), 

4:77 4:77 dz 

Let us suppose that the polygon in the z^-plane is to correspond to the 
line F — 0 in the TT-plaue, and let the angular points correspond to 

etc. 


Then, when F == -Mj, etc., 

dz 

must either vanish or become infinite. We must accordingly have 

^ M _ _ 

— = (F - vffx (W - .(236), 


where Xi, Xa, ... are numbers which may be positive or negative, while F 
denotes a function, at present unknown, of F. 


Suppose that, as we move along the polygon, the values of ?7 at the 
angular points occur in the order -Wj, .... Then, on passing along the 
side of the polygon which joins the two angles U = Ui, we pass along 

a range for which F = 0, and < jj < %. Thus, along this side of the 
polygon, F — Z4i, W -- W etc. are real quantities, positive or negative, 
which retain the same sign along the whole of this edge. It follows that, as 

we pass along this edge, the change in the value of arg > as given 

by equation (236), is equal to the change in arg F, the arguments of the 
factors 

(F — (F — Ui )^... 

undergoing no change. 



measures the inclination of the axis F 0 to the edge of 


the polygon at any point, so that if the polygon is to be rectilinear, this 
must remain constant as we pass along any edge. It follows that there must 
be no change in arg F as we pass along any side of the polygon. 
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This condition can be satisfied by supposing # to be a pure numerical 
constant. Taking it to be real, we have, from equation (236), 

(^) = arg (F - M,) + Xj, arg (F - zfa) +.(237). 

On passing through the angular point at which the quantities 

W—Uj, W — u^, etc. remain of the same sign, while the single quantity 
W—u^ changes sign. Thus arg (Tf — increases by tt, whence, by equa¬ 
tion (237), arg increases by Xfir. 

The axis F= 0 does not turn in the TF-plane on passing through the 

value W = while arg measures the inclination of the element of 

the polygon in the ^-plane to the corresponding element of the axis F = 0 in 
the TF-plane. 

Hence, on passing through the value W = Wq, the perimeter of the 
polygon in the 5-plane must turn through an angle equal to the increase in 

arg } namely XgTr, the direction of turning being from Ox to Oy, Thus 

XjTT, XgTT,... must be the exterior angles of the polygon, these being positive 
when the polygon is convex to the axis Ox, Or, if ... are the interior 
angles, reckoned positive when the polygon is concave to the axis of x, we 
must have 


Thus the transformation required for a polygon having internal angles 
tti, tta, ••• is 

^ = G{W-u,Y-\W-u,Y-^ .(238), 

where u ^,... are real quantities, which give the values of U at the angular 
points. 


323. As an illustration of the use of Schwarz's transformation, suppose 
the conducting system to consist of a semi-infinite plane placed parallel to an 
infinite plane. 

In fig. 90, let the conductor be supposed to be a polygon ABODE, which 
is described by following the dotted line in the direction of the arrows. The 
points A, jS, G, E are all supposed to be at infinity, the points B and G 
coinciding. Let us take A to be 17 = — oo, J5 or C to be If = 0, -D to be 
If = 1 and JE' to be If = + oo . The angles of the polygon are zero at {BO) 
and 27r at D. Thus the transformation is 

dz _ If — 1 

dW'^ 
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giving upon integration 

^=(7{F-logF+Z)} .(239), 


where C, D are constants of integration which may be obtained from the 

-—— ■ > W = -1-00 
1W=^0 

W=-co 

ri<j. 90. 

condition that the two planes are to be. say, y = 0 and y — h. From these 
conditions we obtain G ^ D = i'lr, so that the transformation is 


Z = ^[W —log W-Viir] .(240). 

On replacing Why —ss, — W, the ti*ansformation assumes the simpler fonn 

•\-\ogW) .(241). 


w=Tr 


III. Successive Transformations, 

324. If f ^ {z)y W =/(?) are any two transformations, then by elimi¬ 
nation of f, a relation 

W^F{z) .(242) 

is obtained, which may be regarded as a new transformation. 

We may regard the relation 5* = <^ (^) as expressing a transformation from 
the -s'-plane into a f-plane, while the second relation F=/(5') expresses a 
further transformation from the f-plane into a F-plane. Thus the final 
transformation (242) may be regarded as the result of two successive trans¬ 
formations. 

Two uses of successive transformations are of particular importance. 

326. Conductor influenced by line-charge. The transformation 

gives, as we have seen (§ 318) the solution when a line-charge is placed at 
f = a in front of the plane represented by the real axis of f. Let the further 
transformation f =/(£?) transform the real axis of f into a surface S^ and the 
point a into the point z = so that a—f{z^. Then the transformation 

F==log^ 


^)-/(^o) 
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gives the solution when a line-charge is placed at in the presence of 
the surface S. In this transformation it must be remembered that f/, and 
not Vy is the potential (cf. § 318). 

326. Conductors at different potentials. Let us suppose that the trans- 
formation f ^ (a) transforms a conductor into the real axis of The 
further transformation Tf = (7 -f D log f (§ 318) will give the solution when 
the two parts of this plane on different sides of the origin are raised to 
different potentials G and G -f rrD. 

Thus the transformation obtained by elimination of namely 
TT = (7 -h i) log {z)y 

will transform two parts of the same conductor into two parallel planes, 
and so will give the solution of a problem in which two parts of the same 
conductor are raised to different potentials. 


Examples of the use of Conjugate Functions. 

327.. Two examples of practical importance will now be given to illus¬ 
trate the use of the methods of conjugate functions. 

Eccamptle I. Parallel Plate Condenser: 

328. The transformation 

has been found to transform the two plates in fig. 90 into the positive and 
negative parts of the real axis of f The further transformation Tf = log ^ 
gives the solution when these two parts of the real axis of ^ are at potentials 
•0 arid w respectively (§ 326). 

Thus the transformation obtained by the elimination of namely 

z = —W+ i'K) .(243), 

will transform the two planes of fig. 90—one infinite and one semi-infinite— 
into two infinite parallel planes. Thus equation (243) gives the trans¬ 
formation suitable to the case of a semi-infinite plane at distance A from 
a parallel infinite plane, the potential difference being tt. 

By the principle of images it is obvious that the distribution on the 
upper plate is the same as it would be if the lower plate were a semi¬ 
infinite plane at distance 2A instead of an infinite plane at distance h. The 
equipotentials and lines of force for either problem are shewn in fig. 91. 
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Separating real and imaginary parts in equation (243), 
a> = -(e'OcosV-U), 

TT 

y = -(eP’sinF-F+7r). 

TT 

Thus the equipotential F = 0 is the liue y = h, the equipotential F = tt is 
the line ^=0. 



Pro. 91, 

On the former equipotential, the relation between o) and V is 

a>^h{e^-U) .(244). 

When !7= — 00 , iP=s:H-oo; as V increases, x decreases until it reaches a 
minimum value x — hjir when i7 = 0; and as U further increases through 
positive values w again increases, reaching a? = oo when J7~-foo. Thus as 
U varies while F— 0, the path described is the path PQB in fig, 91. 

The intensity at any point is 

_ dW _ -TT 

“SJ -h\pni\^ 

At a point on the equipotential F = 0, the surface-density is 

_ R 1 

°'“47r“4/i(ei^-l)’ 

18—2 
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At P, Z7 = — 00 , so that ^ ^ 5 we approach Q, a increases and finally 

becomes infinite at Q, while after passing Q and moving along QR, the upper 
side of the plate, cr decreases, and ultimately vanishes to the order of e" 


The total charge within any range Uj, is, by equation (233), 


47r 




It therefore appears that the total charge on the upper part of the plate QR 
is infinite. 


Let us, however, consider the charges on the two sides of a strip of the 
plate of width I from Q, i,e. the strip between x^hjir and = Z H-A/tt. The 
two values of U corresponding to the points in the upper and lower faces at 
which this strip terminates, are from equation (244) the two real roots of 

‘+i-. 


Of these roots we know that one, say is negative and the other ( 
is positive. If I is large, we find that the negative root Hi is, to a firsi/ 
approximation, equal to 



and this is its actual value when I is very large. Thus the charge on the 
lower plate within a large distance I of the edge is 


IK. 


and therefore the disturbance in the distribution of electricity as we approach 
Q results in an increase on the charge of the lower plate equal to what would 
be the charge on a strip of width /i/tt in the undisturbed state. 


If I is large the positive root of equation (245) is 

I7,= log ^1 + , 


so that the total charge on a strip of width I of the upper plate approximates, 
when I is large, to 



Thus although the charge on the upper plate is infinite, it vanishes in 
comparison with that on the lower plate. 
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Example II. Bend of a Leyden Jar. 

329. The method of conjugate functions enables us to approximate to 
the correction required in the formula for the capacity of a Leyden Jar, on 
account of the presence of the sharp bend in the plates. 


Aj 

CO ! 


F 


p 


.. 


-aL 

B 


IL. 


\i 


D 




c 


Fig. 92. 

As a preliminary, let us find the capacity of a two-dimensional condenser 
formed of two conductors, each of which consists of an infinite plate, bent 
into an L-shape, the two L’s being fitted into one another as in fig. 92. 

Let us assume the five points A, B, {GD\ J?, j? to be f = —oo, — a, 0, 
-fh, +00 respectively, and let us for convenience suppose the potential 
difference which occurs on passing through the value f == 0 to be tt. Then 
the transformation is 

where F = log ?(cf. § 326). 

To integrate, we put u = a)~^ (X-b)^, and obtain 

= -2A A\og^^^ + G .(246), 

where 0 is a constant of integz'ation. 

To make G vanish, we must have = 0 when u = 0, i.e. at the point E. 
We shall accordingly take E as origin, so that 0 = 0. 
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At jB, we BOW have f = — a, w == oo, and therefore 

^ = ± nr A ± 

Thus the distances between the pairs of arms are nr sJ'^-^A and it A 
respectively. 

Let P be any point in EF which is at a distance from E great compared 
with EB. Let the value of at P be fp, so that ?p is positive and greater 
than &. 

We have TT = ?7 + ^F= log so that along the conductor FEB, F = 0 
and TI = log f 

The total charge per unit width on the strip EP is, by formula (238), 

f^dS = ^ (^ (log ?p- log6) .(247)- 

If P is far removed from E, the value of fp is very great, and since 

.( 248 ), 

the value of ii? will be nearly equal to unity at P. 

From equation (246), 

~ tan~^ 4- 2 A log (1 -f - A log (1 - u% 

so that log (1 — -M^) = 2 log (1 + «4) — 2 \J^ tan~^ ^I ^Z.(249)> 

in which the terms log (1 — 'W^), —zjA, are large at P in comparison with the 
others. Again, from equation (248), we have 

log ^ == log (au^ + 6) - log (1 — w^) .(250), 

in which log log (1 — u^) are large at P, in comparison with the term 
log (au^ 4-5). Combining equations (249) and (250), 

log ? = log (aw“ + 6) - 2 log (1 + m) + 2 tan”’ ^ 

.(251), 

in which the terms log ^ and ~ are large at P in comparison with the other 

terms. At P we may put — 1 in all terms except log ^ and zjA, and obtain 
as an approximation 

log ?p = log (a + 6)- 2 log 2 + 2 tan-' 
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The value of Zp is of course Xp-k-iyp, or EF. Thus, from, the equation 
just obtained, equation (247) may be thrown into the form 

= ^ (iH- f) - 2 log 2 + 2 tan- ^| + ^}...(252). 

If the lines of force were not disturbed by the bend, we should have 

/: 

Equation (252) shews that j is greater than this, by an amount 

i H I) ■ ^ ^ ^ 1}. 

Let us denote the distances between the plates, namely vA and 'trA, 
by A and h respectively, so that |. Expression (253) now becomes 




477 


, A® + „ A ^ , A 

log-^ + 2^-tan-^ 


so that the charge on the plate EF is the same as it would be in a parallel 
plate condenser in which the breadth of the strip was greater than EF by 


-A log 


A* + A^ j 

^^+2Atan^4, 


When h = A, this becomes 


~ — logs 2^ or *279^. 


Multiple-valued Potentials. 

330. There are many problems to which mathematical analysis yields 
more than one solution, although it may be found that only one of these 
solutions will ultimately satisfy the actual data of the problem. In such 
a case it will often be of interest to examine what interpretation has to 
be given to the rejected solutions. 

The problem of determining the potential when the boundary conditions 
are given is not of this class, for it has already been shewn (§§ 186—188) 
that, subject to specified boundary conditions, the termination of the poten¬ 
tial is absolutely unique. But it may happen that, in searching for the 
required solution, we come upon a multiple-valued solution of Laplace's 
equation. Only one value can satisfy the boundary conditions, but the 
interpretation of the other values is of interest, and in this way we arrive 
at the study of multiple-valued potentials. 
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Conjugate Functions on a Riemann^s Surface, 

331. An obvious case of a multiple-valued potential arises from the 
conjugate function transformation 

W = <l>(z) .(254), 

'when (j) is not a single-valued function of Such cases have already 
occurred in §§ 317, 320, 323, etc. 

The meaning of the multiple-valued potential becomes clear as soon 
as we construct a Riemann’s surface on which can be represented as 
a single-valued function of position. One point on this Riemann’s surface 
must now correspond to each value of W, and therefore to each point in 
the TF-plane, Thus we see that the transformation (254) transforms the 
complete TT-plane into a complete Riemann’s surface. Corresponding to 
a given value of there may be many values of the potential, but these 
values will refer to the different sheets of the Riemann’s surface. If any 
region on this surface is selected, which does not contain any branch points 
or lines, we can regard this region as a real two-dimensional region, and the 
corresponding value of the potential, as given by equation (254), will give 
the solution of an electrostatic problem. 


332. To illustrate this by a concrete case, consider the transformation 

.(255), 


^ -oc" 



TT-plane. 


Pig. 98. 



which has already been considered in § 317. The Riemann’s surface appro¬ 
priate for the representation of the two-valued function may be supposed 
to be a surface of two infinite sheets connected along a branch line which 
extends over the positive half of the real axis of z. 

To regard this surface as a deformation of the F-plane, we must suppose 
that a slit is cut along the line OB (fig. 93) in the F-plane, and that the 
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two edges of the slit are taken and turned so that the angle 27 r, which they 
originally enclosed in the TT-plane, is increased to 47 r, after which the edges 
are again joined together. 

The npper sheet of the Riemann^s surface so formed will now represent 
the npper half of the W"-plane, while the lower sheet will represent the lower 
half. Two points i?, i?, which represent equal and opposite values of W, 
say ±Tf^, will (by equation (255)) be represented by points at which z has 
the same value; they are accordingly the two points on the upper and 
lower sheet respectively for which z has the value 

A circular path 'pqrs surrounding 0 in the F-plane becomes a double 
circle on the ^-surface, one circle being on the upper sheet and one on 
the lower, and the path being continuous since it crosses from one sheet 
to the other each time it meets the branch-line. 

A line q:/ 3 in the upper half of the TF-plane becomes, as we have seen, 
a parabola a/3 on the upper sheet of the -sr-surface. Similarly a line a!(3' in 
the lower half of the F-plane will become a parabola a'/3' on the lower sheet 
of the .^-surface. The space outside the parabola on the upper sheet of 
the .s^-surface transforms into a space in the TF-plane bounded by the line a/3 
and the line at infinity. Consequently the transformation under consideration 
gives the solution of the electrostatic problem, in which the field is bounded 
only by a conducting parabola and the region at infinity. The same is not 
true of the space inside the parabola ayS, for this transforms into a space in 
the Tf-plane bounded by both the line and the axis AOB. It is now 
clear that the transformation has no application to problems in which the 
electrostatic field is the space inside a parabola. 

In general it will be seen that two points, which are close to one another 
on one sheet of the ^-surface, but are on opposite sides of a branch-line, 
will transform into two points which are not adjacent to one another in the 
IF-plane, and which therefore correspond to difierent potentials. Conse¬ 
quently we cannot solve a problem by a transformation which requires a 
branch-line to be introduced into that part of the Riemann's surface which 
represents the electrostatic field. 


Images on a Riemann's Surface. 

333. In the theory of electrical images, a system of imaginary charges is 
placed in a region which does not form’ part of the actual electrostatic field.^ 
When a two-dimensional problem is solved by a conjugate function trans¬ 
formation, the electrostatic field must, as we have seen, be represented by 
a region on a single sheet of the corresponding Riemann's surface, and this 
region must not be broken by branch-lines. The same, however, is not true 
of the part of the field in which the imaginary images are placed, for this 
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may be represented by a region on one of the other sheets of the Riemaiin s 
surface. 

To take the simplest possible illustration, suppose that in the f-plane we 
have a line-charge e along the line represented by the point P, in front of 

'c-plane z-surface 

Ptiiqrper sheet) 


A O B 



{lower sheet) 

Pi(j. 94. 

the uninsulated conducting plane represented by the real axis AB, The 
solution, as we know, is obtained by placing a charge — 6 at the point P', 
which is the image of P in AOB. The value of the potential (U) is given, 
as in § 818, by 

U+iV=rAhglP^. 

bJP' 

Let us no-w transform this solution by means of the transformation 

.(26G). 

The conducting plane AOB transforms into a semi-infinite plane OB, which 
may be taken to coincide with the branch-line of the Riemann’s surface. 
The charge e at P becomes a charge at a point P on the upper sheet of the 
surface, while the image at P' becomes a charge at a point P' on the lower 
sheet. Thus we can replace the semi-infinite conductor OP in the .s-plane 
by an image at a point P on the lower sheet of a Riemann’s surface, and we 
obtain the field due to a line-charge and a semi-infinite cor;ductor in an 
ordinary two-dimensional space. 

From the transformation used, the potential is found to be given by 

r+.T-4i„g 

VZ— V— a 

m which {7 IS the potential, 2 = a is the point (ct, a) on the upper sheet, and 
^ = - a IS the image on the lower sheet. 


In calculating a potential on a Riemann’s surface, we must not assume 
the potential of a hne-charge e at the point (a, a) to be 

G~2elogE .(257), 

distance from the point (a, «). In fact, this potential would 

also at the point (a, a) on the lower sheet, and 0 would be the potential of 
two hne-charges, one at the point (a, a) on each sheet. 
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The appropriate potential-function for a single charge can easily be 
found. 

As in the problem just discussed, it is clear that the potential due to the 
single line-charge at (a, a) on the upper sheet is the value of U given by 

JJ (7-}-^ log(V z — (£) 

i - JL 

*= 0-h -d log (r- —Oje"^) 

= G+A log|^Vrcos|-Vacos|| + i(^Vrsin|-Vasin|j|, 

so that ^ 

{7= (7-1- log r cos - — Va cos ^ -h (^^/r sin ^ — sin j* 

= (7 -1-1A log — 2 V ar cos (0 — a) -p a}, 

and if this is to be the potential due to a line-charge it is clear, on 
examining the value of U near the point (a, a), that the value of A must be 


— 2(3. Thus the potential function must be 

C—elog {r — 2 Var cosi— c<) + a}.(258), 

instead of that given by expression (257), namely, 

0 - e log [r^ - 2ar cos ((9 ~ a) •+• a®}.(259). 


It will be noticed that both expressions are single-valued for given values 
of (r, 6), but that for a given value of z, expression (258) has two values, 
corresponding to two values of 6 differing by 2*7r, while expression (259) has 
only one value. Or, to state the same thing in other words, the expression 
(259) is periodic in 6 with a period 27r, while expression (258) is periodic 
with a period 4^. 

Potential in a Biemann's Space. 

334. Sommerfeld* has extended these ideas so as to provide the solution 
of problems in three-dimensional space. 

His method rests on the determination of a multiple-valued potential 
function, the function being capable of representation as a single-valued 
function of position in a “ Eiemann's space,'" this space being an imaginary 
space which bears the same relation to real three-dimensional space as a 
Eiemann's surface bears to a plane. 

335. The best introduction to this method will be found in a study of 
the simplest possible example, and this will be obtained by considering the 
three-dimensional problem analogous to the two-dimensional problem already 
discussed in § 333. 


“Ueber verzweigte Potentiale im Eaam,^^ JProc. Lond. Math. Soo. 28, p. 896, and 30, p. 161, 
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We suppose that we have a single point-charge in the presence of an 
nninsulated conducting semi-infinite plane hounded by a straight edge. Let 
us take cylindrical coordinates r, z, taking the edge of the plane to be 
r = 0, the plane itself to be 0 = 0, and the plane through the charge at right 
angles to the edge of the conductor to be ^ = 0. Let the coordinates of the 
point-charge be a, a, 0. 

The Eiemann’s space is to be the exact analogue of the Riemann's 
surface described in § 332. That is to say, it is to be such that one revolu¬ 
tion round the line r==0 takes us from one '-'sheet” to the other of the 
space, while two revolutions bring us back to the starting-point. Thus, for 
a function to be a single-valued function of position in this space, it must be 
a periodic function of 0 of period 47r. 

Let us denote by f (r, 0, z, a, a, 0) a function of r, 0, and z which is to 
satisfy the following conditions: 

(i) it must be a solution of Laplace’s equation; 

(ii) it must be a continuous and single-valued function of position in 

the Riemann’s space; 

(iii) it must have one and only one infinity, this being at the point 

a, a, 0 on the first "sheet” of the space, and the function 

approximating near the point to the function where E is 

the distance from this point; 

(iv) it must vanish when r = oo. 

It can be shewn, by a method exactly similar to that used in § 186, that 
there can be only one function satisfying these conditions. Hence the func¬ 
tion /(r, 0, z, a, a, 0) can be uniquely determined, and when found it will be 
the potential in the Riemann’s space of a point-charge of unit strength at the 
point a, a, 0. 

Consider now the function 

/ (r, (9, .e, a, a, 0) -/(r, 0, a, ~ a, 0).(260), 

which is of course the potential of equal and opposite point-charges at the 
point a, «, 0, and at its image in the plane ^ = 0, namely, the point 
a, — a, 0. 

This function, by conditions (i) and (iv), satisfies Laplace’s equation and 
vanishes at infinity. On the first sheet of the surface, on which a varies 
from 0 to 27r (or from 47r to Ott, etc.), it has only one infinity, namely, at 

a. Of, 0, at which it assumes the value 

JX 

From the conditions which it satisfies, the function/(r, 0, a, a, 0) must 
clearly involve 0 and a only through 0 — a, and must moreover be an even 
function of ^ It follows that, when 0 = 0, expression (260) vanishes. 
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Again, since the function / is periodic in d with a period 27r, it follows 
that, when 0 = - 27 r, expression (260) may be written in the form 
/(r, 27 r, a, a, 0) ~/(r, - 27r, a, - a, 0), 
and this clearly vanishes. Thus expression (260) vanishes when ^ = 0 and 
when 6 = 27r. That is to say, it vanishes on both sides of the semi-infinite 
conducting plane. 

It is now clear that expression (260) satisfies all the conditions which 
have to be satisfied by the potential. The problem is accordingly reduced 
to that of the determination of the function / (r, 6, z, a, a, 0). 

336. Let us write 

r — a — e^\ 

then the distance R from r, 6, z to a, a, 0 is given by 
R^ = — 2a?* cos (d — a) -f + z'^ 

= 2ar {cos i{p — p') — cos (6 — a)] + z\ 

Take new functions R' and / (u) given by 

R'‘^ = 2ar {cos i (p - p') — cos (d — it)} + 0 % 

{qIU 


The function f{%) has infinities when = a ± 27r, a ± 47r,..., its residue 
being unity at each infinity. Also, when = ot, the value of K becomes R. 
Hence the integral 

'l;J{n)du .(261), 


/i 


where the integral is taken round any closed contour in the w-plane which 
surrounds the value u-a, hut no other of the infinities of f{u), will have as 


its value 2f7r x 


E‘ 


We accordingly have 

1 1 f 1 

B~ 2ir] R 


(262). 


The integral just found gives a form for the potential function in ordinary 
space which, as we shall now see, can easily be modified so as to give the 
potential function in the Riemann’s space which we are now considering. 

We notice first that ~, regarded as a function of r, d, and z, is a solution 

of Laplace’s equation, whatever value u may have. Hence the integral (261) 
will be a solution of Laplace’s equation for all values of/(M), for each term 
of the integrand will satisfy the equation separately. 


If we take 


fin)- 


1 ie^ 

2 — ^ 
g2 —^2 
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we see that the infinities of / {u) occur when it = a, a ± 47r, a + Stt, etc., and 
the residue at each is unity. Hence, if we take the integral round one 
infinity only, say 2 ^ = a, the value of 

±l^,/(u)du .(263) 

will become identical with ^ at the point at which B' = 0. Moreover, 

expression (263) is, as we have seen, a solution of Laplace's equation: it 
is seen on inspection to be a single-valued function of position on the 
Riemarm's surface, and to be periodic in 0 with period 47 r. Hence it is the 
potential-function of which we are in search. Thus 


/(^ 


1 1 

e2 

47r J 

iu ia 

e ^ 


du 


- 2ar cos (0 — + + 

The details of the integration can be found in Sommerfeld’s paper. The 
value of the integral is found to be 

~ - tan~^ y/ 

JLl TT V <T — r 

where r — cos^((j> — a), cr == cos |(p — p'). 

Other systems of coordinates can be treated in the same way; details will 
be iound in the papers to which reference has already been made. 

_ 337. The present chapter has attempted to give an account of the 
pnncipal methods available for the solution of electrostatic problems A few 
examples have been given of each method, but no attempt has been made to 
enumerate al the problems which can be solved. The reader who wishes to 
study particular problems more fully maybe referred to the following works: 
Sir T7. Thomson (Lord Kelvin). Papers on Eleotridty and Magsietim. 

““ 

Maxwell. Eleotridty and Magnetism. ToL 1 . (3rd Edn.) 

“■« * Of 

nearly spherical conductor enclosed in^a nearly snherical ^ 

ing vessel, are solved in detail The coeffle- f and nearly concentric conduct- 

conductors are invesCtetbyspS^^^^^^^ induction of two spherical 

method of imagesandlversion cTanirxn^^^^ examples of the 

J. J. Thomson. Itecent Aesearches in Electricity and Magnetum 

pJX^r.’Tisthi* 1 “X •““'o™*«oo- In 

condenser produced by the slit between a fn ^ capacity of a 

aenn.,, 
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I'lirallel and equal plates of finite breadth ; (ii) a condenser formed by two parallel and 
strips placed in the same plane; (iii) a pile of plates; (iv) a system of 2?iplates 
.iri-au,qed radially at angles tt/ji with one another, alternate plates being at the same potential. 

Kirohhofi', Gesammelte ahhandlungen, 

A formula is given for the capacity of two circular plates of an uniform thickness placed 
coaxially at any distance apart. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. An infinite conducting plane at zero potential is under the influence of a charge of 
o cctncity at a point 0. Shew that the charge on any area of the plane is proportional to 

t oe angle it subtends at 0, 

2. A charged particle is placed in the space between two uninsulated planes which 
intersect at right angles. Sketch the sections of the equipotentials made by an imaginary 
phine through the charged particle, at right angles to the planes. 

3. Ill question 2, let the particle have a charge e, and he equidistant from the planes, 
that the total charge on a strip^ of which one edge is the line of intersection of the 

planes, and of which the width is equal to the distance of the particle from this line of 
intersection, is —I'Ci 

4 In question 3, the strip is insulated from the remainder of the planes, these being 
still to earth, and the particle is removed. Find the potential at the point formerly 
occupied by the particle, produced by raising the strip to potential V, 

6. If two infinite iilane uninsulated conductors meet at an angle of 60°, and there is a 
clifirgo 6* at a point equidistant from each, and distant r from the line of intersection, find 
tlie electrification at any point of the planes. Shew that at a point in a principal plane 
through the charged point at a distance rjZ from the line of intersection, the surface 

density is 



6. Two small pith balls, each of mass w, are connected by a light insulating rod. 
llm rod is supported by parallel threads, and hangs in a horizontal position in front of an 
inliniie vertical piano at potential zero. If the halls when charged with e units of 
electricity are at a distance a from the plate, equal to half the length of the rod, shew 
that the inclination 6 of the strings to the vertical is given by 



7, What is the least positive charge that must be given to a spherical conductor, 
insulated and infiuonced by an external point-charge e at distance r from its centre, in 
orde.r tha,t the surface density may be everywhere positive? 

8, An uninsulated conducting sphere is under the influence of an external electric 
tsharge; find the ratio in which the induced charge is divided between the part of its 
surface in direct view of the external charge and the remaining part. 

9, A point-charge a is brought near to a spherical conductor of radius a having a 
charge M. Shew that the particle will be repelled by the sphere, unless its distance from 

the nearest point of its surface is less than \a approximately. 
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10. A hollow conductor has the form of a quarter of a sphere bounded by two 
perpendicular diametral planes. Find the image of a charge placed at any point 
inside 

11. A conducting surface consists of two infinite planes which meet at right angles, 
and a quarter of a sphere of radius a fitted into the right angle. If the conductor is at zero 
potential, and a point-charge e is symmetrically placed with regard to the planes and the 
spherical surface at a great distance / from the centre, shew that the charge induced on 
the spherical portion is approximately - 

12. A point-charge is placed in front of an infinite slab of dielectric, bounded by a 
plane face. The angle between a line of force in the dielectric and the normal to the face 
of the slab is a ; the angle between the same two lines in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the charge is Prove that a, are coimected by the relation 

. ^ f 2 k , a 


13. An electrified particle is placed in front of an infinitely thick plate of dielectric. 
Shew that the particle is urged towards the plate by a force 

/c-1 

/c + 14c^2» 

where d is the distance of the point from the plate. 

14. Two dielectrics of inductive capacities a:i and are separated by an infinite plane 
face. Charges ai, are placed at points on a line at right angles to the plane, each at a 
distance a from the plane. Find the forces on the two charges, and explain why they are 
unequal. 

15. Two conductors of capacities Ci, ^2 in air are on the same normal to the plane 
boundary between two dielectrics /cj, at great distances ct, h from the boundary. They 
are connected by a thin wire and charged. Prove that the charge is distributed between 
them approximately in the ratio 

fl ^1-^2 _ 2^2 1 fl — K2 _ 2^1 1 

^ l<?2 2&(/ci-4'K2) (kiK 2 ) + “Vi 2a{Ki-jrK2) (/ci4-^^ 2 ) ('^+&)J 

16. A thin plane conducting lamina of any shape and size is under the influence of a 
fixed electrical distribution on one side of it. If be the density of the induced charge 
at a point P on the side of the lamina facing the fixed distribution, and 0-2 that at the 
corresponding point on the other side, prove that cri ■“or 2 =cro, where (Tq is the density at F 
of the distribution induced on an infinite plane conductor coinciding with the lamina. 

17. An infinite plate with a hemispherical boss of radius a is at zero potential under 
the influence of a point-charge e on the axis of the boss distant/from the plate. Find the 
surface density at any point of the plate, and shew that the charge is attracted towai’ds 
the plate with a force 


18. A conductor is formed by the outer surfaces of 
between their radii at a point of intersection being 27r/3. 
conductor so formed is 


■“.n/3 


two equal spheres, the angle 
Shew that the capacity of the 


where a is the radius of either sphere. 
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19. Within a spherical hollow in a conductor connected to earth, equal point-charges 
e are placed at equal distances / from the centre, on the same diameter. Shew that each 
is acted on by a force equal to 


, r 1 " 


20. A hollow sphere of sulphur (of inductive capacity 3) whose inner radius is half its 
outer is introduced into a uniform field of electric force. Prove that the intensity of the 
field in the hollow will be less than that of the original field in the ratio 27 : 34. 

21. A conducting spherical shell of radius a is placed, insulated and without charge, 

in a uniform field of electric force of intensity F, Shew that if the sphere be cut into two 
hemispheres by a plane perpendicular to the field, these hemispheres tend to separate and 
require forces equal to to keep them together. 

22. An uncharged insulated conductor formed of two equal spheres of radius a 
cutting one another at right angles, is placed in a uniform field of force of intensity F^ 
with the line joining the centres parallel to the lines of force. Prove that the charges 
induced on the two spheres are ^Fa? and 


23. A conducting plane has a hemispherical boss of radius a, and at a distance/from 
the centre of the boss and along its axis there is a point-charge e. If the plane and the 
boss be kept at zero potential, prove that the charge induced on the boss is 


— e 



p — ^ 


24 A conductor is bounded by the larger portions of two equal spheres of radius a 
cutting at an angle and of a third sphere of radius c cutting the two former 
orthogonally. Shew that the capacity of the conductor is 


25. A 8]Clerical conductor of internal radius which is uncharged and insulated, 
surrounds a spherical conductor of radius a, the distance between their centres being e, 
which is small. The charge on the inner conductor is K Pind the potential function 
for points between the conductors, and shew that the surface density at a point P on the 
inner conductor is 


where 6 is the angle that the radius through P makes with the line of centres, and terms 
in are neglected. 

26- If a particle charged with a quantity e of electricity be placed at the middle point 
of the line joining the centres of two equal spherical conductors kept at zero potential, 
shew that the charge induced on each sphere is 

- 2em (1 ~ m -f -j- Aon% 

neglecting higher powers of m, which is the ratio of the radius to the distance between the 
centres of the spheres. 


27. Two insulated conducting spheres of radii a, hy the distance c of whose centres 
is large compared with a and have charges Fi, respectively. Shew that the potential 
energy is approximately 



-f ~ EiE%Ar 
c 



3, 


S 


19 
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28. Shew that the force between two insulated spherical conductors of radius a placed 
in an electric field of uniform intensity F perpendicular to their line of centres is 


3iP2l 




2(x3 8a® \ 


c being the distance between their centres. 


29. Two uncharged insulated spheres, radii a, 5, are placed in a uniform field of force 
so that their line of centres is parallel to the lines of force, the distance c between their 
centres being great compared with a and h. Prove that the surface density at the point 
at which the line of centres cuts the first sphere (a) is approximately 


4:7r\ ^C^^ 


+ 




4- 



30. A conducting sphere of radius a is embedded in a dielectric (X) whose outer 
boundary is a concentric sphere of radius 2a. Shew that if the system be placed in 
a uniform field of force F, equal quantities of positive and negative electricity are 
separated of amount 

9Fa^K 

5X4-7* 

31. A sphere of glass of radius a is held in air with its centre at a distance c from a 
point at which there is a positive charge e. Prove that the resultant attraction is 



1+/3 
c- - 


2c2 

‘^(c2-a2)2 


-3(1’ 




c x^~^dx\ 

oTZ^J’ 


whore (/f- l)/(/r4' 1)- 


32. A conducting spherical shell of radius a is placed, insulated and without charge, 

in a uniform field of force of intensity F. Shew that if the sphere be cut into two 
hemispheres by a plane perpendicular to the field, a force is required to prevent 

the hemispheres from separating. 

33. A spherical shell, of radii a, h and inductive capacity X, is placed in a uniform 
field of force F. Shew that the force inside the shell is uniform and equal to 

9KF 

9X-2(X~1)2 (63/^3 „ I)- 


34. The surface of a conductor being one of revolution whose equation is 


1+1=1 

12 ’ 


where r, / are the distances of any point from two fixed points at distance 8 apart, find 
the electric density at either vertex when the conductor has a given charge. 


35, The curve 

^ f a4-^ j ^ „ 1 

l^t{(^4.a)2+^2)^ {(^-a) 24 -^ 2 |IJ a’ 

when rotated round the a^is of x generates a single closed surface, which is made the 
bounding surface of a conductor. Shew that its capacity will be a, and that the surface 
density at the end of the axis will be el^Tra^ where e is the total charge. 

36. Two equal spheres each of radius a are in contact. Shew that the capacity of the 
conductor so farmed is 2a loge 2. 
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37. Two spheres of radii a, h are in contact, a being large compared with 6. Shew 
that if the conductor so formed is raised to potential F, the charges on the two spheres are 


Va 




38. A conducting sphere of radius a is in contact with an infinite conducting plane. 
Shew that if a unit point-charge be placed beyond the sphere and on the diameter through 
tile point of contact at distance c from that point, the charges induced on the plane and 
sphere are 


7ra 

c 


cot— and 

<3 


Tra 

c 


cot 


rra 

c 


-L 


39. Prove that if the centres of two equal uninsulated spherical conductors of radius 
a be at a distance 2c apart, the charge induced on each by a unit charge at a point 
midway between them is 

oo 

2 (-l)”sech7ia, 

1 

where 0 =a cosh a. 


40. Shew that the capacity of a spherical conductor of radius a, with its centre at a 
distance c from an infinite conducting jilane, is 

00 

a sinh a X cosech wa, 

1 

where c=<xcosha. 

41, An insulated conducting sphere of radius a is placed midway between two 
parallel infinite uninsulated planes at a great distance 2c apart Neglecting , shew 
that the capacity of the sphere is approximately 

o |l +1 log sj. 

42 Two spheres of radii fi, ^2 touch each other, and their capacities in this position 
are Ci, cg. Shew that 

{ 00 1 00 1 00 1 1 


where 




n-fra’ 


43, A conducting sphere of radius a is placed in air, with its centre at a distance e 
from the plane lace of an infinite dielectric. Shew that its capacity is 

cosech 

where a^cja. 


asinha % | 
1 


44. A point-charge e is placed between two parallel uninsulated infinite conducting 
planes, at distances a and b from them respectively. Shew that the potential at a point 
between the planes which is at a distance z from the charge and is on the line through the 
charge perpendicular to the planes is 


2{a+b) 





19—2 
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45. A spherical conductor of radius a is surrounded by a uniform dielectric A, which 
is bounded by a sphere of radius h having its centre at a small distance y from the centre 
of the conductor. Prove that if the potential of the conductor is F, and there are no 
other conductors in the field, the surface density at a point where the radius makes an 
angle 6 with the line of centres is 

KVh f, , 6( Ar-l)yu^cosfl ) 

4n-a {( A- 1)a+6} 1 2 {K- 1) a®+ (A+2) 63/ ' 

46. A shell of glass of inductive capacity K, which is bounded by concentric spherical 
surfaces of radii a, b {a<h), surrounds an electrified particle with charge E which is at a 
point § at a small distance c from 0, the centre of the spheres. Shew that the potential 
at a point P outside the shell at a distance r from Q is approximately 

E, •iEc{V‘-a^{K-\f am 6 

r ■*'2a3(A-l)2-63(ir+2)(2Z+l) ’ 

where 6 is the angle which QP makes with OQ produced. 

47. If the centres of the two shells of a spherical condenser be separated by a small 
distance c?, prove that the capacity is approximately 

ah ( ahcP I 

48. A condenser is formed of two spherical conducting sheets, one of radius b 
surrounding the other of radius a. The distance between the centres is c, this being so 
small that {cja)^ may be neglected. The surface densities on the inner conductor at the 
extremities of the axis of symmetry of the instrument are 0 * 1 , 0 - 2 , and the mean surface 
density over the inner conductor is a. Prove that 

0-2 ^(Ti __ 

0 = b^ — a^" 


49. The equation of the surface of a conductor is r=a ( 1 +eP„), where e is very small, 
and the conductor is placed in a uniform field of force F parallel to the axis of harmonics. 
Shew that the surface density of the induced charge at any point is greater than it would 
he if the surface were perfectly spherical, by the amount 


Zn^F 

457(2^+1) 




50. A conductor at potential V whose surface is of the form y=a(l + €i\) is sur¬ 
rounded by a dielectric (A) whose boundary is the surface r ==6 (I+t/PJ, and outside this 
the dielectric is air. Shew that the potential in the air at a distance r from the origin is 
KabV ri + + -1 

{K-\)a-irbYr^ (l+w+^A) fe2n+i+(/f_l) (^-pl)a2H+i ^**+1 

where squares and higher powers of € and 17 are neglected. 


51. The surface of a conductor is nearly spherical, its equation being 

r=a(l + e>SJ, 

where e is small. Shew that if the conductor is uninsulated, the charge induced on 
it by a unit charge at a distance / from the origin and of angular coordinates d, is 
approximately 

- ^ (En {6, <^)j-. 
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52. A uniform circular wire of radius a charged with electricity of line density e 
surrounds an uninsulated concentric spherical conductor of radius c ; prove that the 
electrical density at any point of the surface of the conductor is 


"2cV ^2 2.4. 6 "7 ‘ 


53. A dielectric sphere is surrounded by a thin circular wire of larger radius b 
carrying a charge E. Prove that the potential within the sphere is 



l+4n 

2 . 4 . 6 ... 29 ^ 



54 If within a conductor formed by a cone of semi-vertical angle cos^^juo and two 
spherical surfaces with centres at the vertex of the cone, a charge q on the axis 

at distance / from the vertex gives potential F, and if we write 

^ a 

r=ae~‘\ V—Ue^^ Xo=log-^j 




. miiK Ti / \ 
Aq 




the summation with respect to m extending to all positive integers, and that with respect 
to % to all numbers integral or fractional for-which (aio)= 0, determine Effecting 

the summation with respect to m, shew that when 




and that when r > r', 


iS» 




55. A spherical shell of radius a with a little hole in it is freely electrified to potential 
V, Provo that the charge on its inner surface is less than VSlSrra, where S is the area of 
the hole. 

56. A thin spherical conducting shell from which any portions have been removed is 
fz*eely electrified. Prove that the difference of densities inside and outside at any point is 
constant. 


57, Electricity is induced on an uninsulated spherical conductor of radius a, by a 
uniform surface distribution, density cr, over an external concentric non-conducting 
spherical segment of radius c. Prove that the surface density at the point A of the 
conductor at the nearer end of the axis of the segment is 





AP)^ 


where B is the point of the segment on its axis, and I) is any point on its edge. 


58. Two conducting discs of radii a, a! are fixed at right angles to the line which 
joins their centres, the length of this line being r, large compared with a. If the first 
have potential F and the second is uninsulated, prove that the charge on the first is 

F 

—4aa'‘ 

59. A spherical conductor of diameter a is kept at zero potential in the presence of a 
fine uniform wire, in the form of a circle of radius c in a tangent plane to the sphere with 
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its centre at the point of contact, which has a cha^e ^ of olcctwity = 
electrical density induced on the sphere at a point whose direction iioiu . . 
ring makes an angle ^f/ with the normal to the plane is 

4:Tr^a } 0 

60 Prove that the capacity of a hemispherical shell of radius a m 

-G-a- 

61. Prove that the capacity of an elliptic plate of small ecceiitricity » ami niTi. .1 in 
approximately 




62. A circular disc of radius a is under the influence of a charge q at a |Mtiiit. in its 
plane at distance 6 from the centre of the disc. Shew that tlie density of tlm iniin.vd 
distribution at a point the disc is 

q 

SttW V 

where r, B are the distances of the point from the centre of tho disc and the idiiirftt** 

63. An ellipsoidal conductor differs but little from a spliaro. Itn volume m «M|ual lo 
that of a sphere of radius r, its axes are 2r(H-a), 2/(14'/^), 2r(l+y). Show ilifif iiog 
lecting cubes of a, ft y, its capacity is 

r {1 + (a^++y*)}* 


64 A prolate conducting spheroid, semi-axes a, ?), has a charge E of ehictririty. Hlicw 
that repulsion between the two halves into which it is divided by its diametral in 

a 

4 (^P) 

Determine the value of the force in the case of a S|)hero* 


65. One face of a condenser is a circular plate of radius a: the other in a Hegiiiiutt of 
a sphere of radius iE, R being so largo that the plate is almost iiat. Show tlod ih«» 
capacity is ^/fjKlog^i/4 where jfj, are tho thickness of dielectric at tlm iiuihile md edge 
of the condenser. Determine also the distribution of the charge. 

66 . A thin circular disc of radius a is electrified with charge Jt! and itimHiiiiiod by a 
spheroidal conductor with charge placed so that the edge of the disc is the locus of 
focus S of the generating ellipse. Shew that the energy of the system Is 


Ji ct z a 


B being an extremity of the polar axis of the spheroid, axid € the centra. 


^ 67. If the two surfaces of a condenser are concentric and ewixial oblate spliaroidH of 
small ellipticities e and e' and polar axes 2c and 2c', prove that tim capacity is 
cef (c'- c)-2 {c'- 0 +-/c)}, 

neglecting squares of the ellipticities; and find the distribution of electricity on varli 
surface to the same order of approximation. 
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68 . An accumulator is formed of two confocal prolate spheroids, and the specific 
inductive capacity of the dielectric is Kljm, where ot- is the distance of any point from the 
axis. Prove that the capacity of the accumulator is 

where a, h and ai, hi are the semi-axes of the generating ellipses. 


69. A thin spherical bowl is formed by the portion of the sphere 
bounded by and lying within the cone ~2 + p “ 32 ? connection with the earth 


by a fine wire. 0 is the origin, and <7, diametrically opposite to 0, is the vertex of the 
bowl; § is any point on the rim, and P is any point on the great circle arc CQ, Shew 
that the sui’face density induced at P by a charge E placed at 0 is 

Ec CQ 


where 


4.7TabI OP^{OP^^-Oq^f' 
M2 _ ^ _ 

i ^ {a^ sin^ cos^ 6)^ 


70. Three long thin wires, equally electrified, are placed parallel to each other so that 
they are cut by a plane perpendicular to them in the angular points of an equilateral 
triangle of side ; shew that the polar equation of an equipotential curve drawn on the 
plane is 

2r3c‘3 cos 3d=constant, 

the pole being at the centre of the triangle and the initial line passing through one of the 
wires. 


71, A flat piece of corrugated metal {y^a&mms) is charged with electricity. Find 
the surface density at any point, and shew that it exceeds the average density approxi¬ 
mately in the ratio my : L 


72. A long hollow cylindrical conductor is divided into two parts by a plane through 
the axis, and the parts are separated by a small interval. If the two parts are kept at 
potentials Vi and F 2 , the potential at ariy point within the cylinder is 


Fi-hF2 . 


F, — Fo, - 2 ar cos S 

-itan-i -IT—5-* 


where r is the distance from the axis, and B is the angle between the plane joining the 
point to the axis and the plane through the axis normal to the plane of separation. 

73. Shew that the capacity per unit length of a telegraph wire of radius a at height h 
above the surface of the earth is _ 

[4tanh-iy^]’ 


74. An electrified line with charge e per unit length is parallel to a circular cylinder 
of radius a and inductive capacity E, the distance of the wire from the centre of the 
cylinder being c. Shew that the force on the wire per unit length is 

K-l 4aV 
A-fl c 

75 . A cylindrical conductor of infinite length, whose cross-section is the outer 
boundary of thx^ee equal orthogonal circles of radius a, has a charge e per unit length. 
Prove that the electric density at distance r from the axis is 

e (3r^ -f a^) (3r^ 6ar) (3r^ 6ar) 

fijra (9r* - SaV+a^) ‘ 
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76. If the cylinder be freely charged, shew that in free space the resultant 

force varies as 

/ i 

f ri+2a^cos4d+^j , 

where x^t cos d, y=r sin 6; and that its.direction makes with the axis of x an angle 

77. If and the curves for which ^—constant be closed, shew that 

the capacity of a condenser with boundary surfaces is 

47r 

per unit length, where [i/^] is the increment of on passing once round a (jS)-curve. 

78. Using the transformation 57-^-^y=ccot shew that the capacity (7 |>cr 

unit length of a condenser formed by two right circular cylinders (radii a, h\ one inside 
the other, with parallel axes at a distance d apart, is given by 


79. A plane infinite electric grating is made of equal and equidistant parallel thin 
metal plates, the distance between their successive central lines being tt, and the breadth 

of each plate 2sin-2(~^. Shew that when the grating is electrified to constant 

potential, the potential and charge functions V, U in the surrounding space are given 
bj the equation 

sin (U+fF )=.^8111 

Deduce that, when the grating is to earth and is placed in a uniform field of force of unit 
intensity at nght angles to its plane, the charge and potential functions of the portion of 
the held which penetrates through the grating are expressed by 

U (ic-f ^y), 

and expand the potential in the latter problem in a Fourier Series, 


80. _ A cyhnder whose cross-seotion is one branch of a rectangular hyperbola is 
maintained at zero potential under the influence of a line-charge parallel to its a.ris 
and on the concave side. Prove that the image consists of three such lino charces and 
hence find the density of the induced distribution. ^ 


wT,5'i t ^ bounded by two coaxial and oonfocal parabolic cylinders 

geterltSriS cvMf ^ electrified line which is parallel to the 

cfi:omthem(a>c>6). Shew that the potential throughout the space is 


A log ■ 


cosh 


i ^ 

rrr^ COS ~ 

~J^ 


•—cos- 


(risin|-o4)| 


a^-l 


J 


Trr^ cos : 


i cosh - 




-6^ 


• + COS- 


h ^ 0 ^ 




■J 


where ^ are polar coordinates of a section, the focus being the pole 
terms of the electrification per unit length of the line. 


Determine .4 in 
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32. An infinitely long elliptic cylinder of inductive capacity AT, given by ^=a where 
^+^y=ccosb(^-}-ii 7 ), is in a uniform field P parallel to the major axis of any section. 
Shew that the potential at any point inside the cylinder is 

1+cotha 
^AT-i-coth a 

83. Two insulated uncharged circular cylinders outside each other, given by 77 = 0 and 
-/3 where ^+^y=ctan|•(^+^, 7 ), are placed in a uniform field of force of potential Fx, 
Shew that the potential due to the distribution on the cylinders is 

sinh 

1 ^ sinh?^(a^-j3) sinw^. 

34. Two circular cylinders outside each other, given by 77 = a and 7 = - ^ where 

^^-^y=ctan^(J-f■^ 7 ), 

are put to earth under the influence of a line-charge E on the line ^= 0 , y = 0 . Shew that 
the potential of the induced charge outside the cylinders is 

sinh ?z(7-l-/3)-re sinh w. (a — 7 ) 

n 9^^+constant, 

the summation being taken for all odd positive integral values of n. 

35. The cross-sections of two infinitely long metallic cylinders are the curves 

-l-y2 4^32^2 _ ^4 (.2?2 4.y2 4. ^2^2 _ 4^2^.25^54^ 

whei e a >• < 3 . If they are kept at potentials Fj and V 2 respectively, the intervening 
space being filled with air, prove that the surface densities per unit length of the 
electricity on the opposed surfaces are 


——^ and —— 

Airanog- 

0> ^ (X 


respectively. 

86 . What problems are solved by the transformation 


{x+iy) 


-| 

I^TT (ir-lr^<f>) = log 




a-fjf 


where a>l2 

87. What problem in Electrostatics is solved by the transformation 

where if/ is taken as the potential function, ^ being the function conjugate to it ? 

88 . One half of a hyperbolic cylinder is given by 17 = ± ,i, where | i/i I <|-, and , are 

given in terms of the Cai'tesian coordinates ar, y of a principal section by the trans- 

formation 

x+zy=c cosh a-i-iTj). 

The half-cylinder is uninsulated and under the influence of a charge of density E per unit 
length placed along the line of internal foci Prove that the surface density at any point 
of the cylinder is 

- EU2cr)i cosh — a/ cosh 2|-cos 

Arji 
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89. Verify that, if r, ^ be real positive constants, " = ■;: + "J’ ^ 

neld of force outside the conductors + x^+f-2rs=0 due to a doublet at 

the point z=o, outside both the circles, of strength /a and inclination a to the axis, is 
given by putting 

where z—a^ is the inverse point to z^a with regard to either of the circles. 

90. A very thin indefinitely great conducting plane is bounded by a straight edge of 
indefinite length, and is connected with the earth. A unit charge is placed at a point 
Prove that the potential at any point Q due to the charge at P and the electricity induced 
on the conducting plane is 


J_ 1 
PQtt' 


s-i(_lcosi^). 


1 1 


i-h 






where P' is the image of P in the plane, the cylindrical coordinates of Q and P are 
(r, cf)^ z\ ir\ (f)', /), the straight edge is the axis of the angles <jf), cj>' lie between 0 and Stt, 


0=0 on the conductor, 


. f(r+r'y + (^-0^1^ 


T 


4^/ 


7 


and those values of the inverse functions are taken which lie between and tt. 


91. A semi-infinite conducting plane is at zero potential under the influence of an 
electric charge 3 ^ at a point Q outside it. Shew that the potential at any point P m 
given by 


g 

TT 





7 


cosh ^r) 4 - cos ^ - di) 

cosh \yj - cos ^ ~ ^i) 


- (cosh ,-cos (5+5i)} -i tan-» J Jl], 

where r, z are the cylindrical coordinates of the point P, (fj, 0) of the point 
is the equation of the conducting plane, and 

cosh 77 =r® 4 - + z-. 


Hence obtain the potential at any point due to a spherical bowl at constant potential, 
and shew that the capacity of the bowl is 



where a is the radius of the aperture, and a is the angle subtended by this radius at the 
centre of the sphere of which the bowl is a part. 

92. A thin circular conducting disc is connected to earth and is under the influence 
of a charge q of electricity at an external point P. The position of any point Q is denoted 
by the peri-polar coordinates p, d, 0 , where p is the logarithm of the ratio of the distances 
from Q to the two points R, JS in which a plane QPS through the axis of the disc cuts its 
rim, B is the angle RQS, and 0 is the angle the plane QMS makes with a fixed plane 
through the axis of the disc, the coordinate 0 having values between. ~ rr and -f tt, and 
changing from -f tt to - tt in passing through the disc. Prove or verify that the potential 
of the charge induced on the disc at any point Q (p, 0 ) is 

~ ^ [I ~ ^ ^ h] - ^ [I + ^ sin -1 {- cos 1(5+5a) sech Ja} J, 
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where po, <t><i the coordinates of P, do being positive, the point P' is the optical 
image of P in the disc, a is given by the equation 

cos a = cosh p cosh po - sinh p sinh po cos ((jt - <Pq), 
and the smallest values of the inverse functions are to be taken. 

Prove that the total charge on the disc is qd^lTr. 

Explain how to adapt the formula for the potential to the case in which the circular 
disc is replaced by a spherical bowl with the same rim. 


93. Shew that the potential at any point P of a circular bowl, electrified to potential 
G, is 


ft 


AB 


AF-^BP'^ OP 


+ ^8in-ii 


AB 


'OJP 
fiA • AP+BP 




where 0 is the centre of the bowl, and A, B are the points in which a plan© through F 
and the axis of the bowl cuts the circular rim. 


Find the density of electricity at a point on either side of the bowl and shew that the 
capacity is 

— (a + sm a), 

where a is the radius of the sphere, and 2o is the angle subtended at the centre. 


94. Two spheres are charged to potentials Fq and Fj. The ratio of the distances of 
any point from the two limiting points of the spheres being denoted by e’’ and the angle 
between them by prove that the potential at the point i? is 


Vo 


s/{2 (cosh I) — cos I)} 

0 


sinh(?i+^)(ff+,;) 

sinh(m+i)(/3+a) 




-P 


Vi J {2 (cosh ri - cos ^)} 2 
0 


sinh (a-v) 
sinh ( 7 ^ + i )0 + a) 




where 77 = 0 , are the equations of the spheres. Hence find the charge on either 

sphere. 
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STEADY CURRENTS IN LINEAR CONDUCTORS 
Physical Principles. 

338. If two conductors charged with electricity to different potentials 
are connected by a conducting wire, we know that a flow of electricity will 
take place along the wire. This flow will tend to equalise the potentials 
of the two conductors, and when these potentials become equal the flow of 
electricity will cease. If we had some means by which the charges on the 
conductors could be replenished as quickly as they were carried away by 
conduction through the wire, then the current would never cease. The con¬ 
ductors would remain permanently at different potentials, and there would 
be a steady flow of electricity horn one to the other. Means are known by 
which two conductors can be kept permanently at different potentials, so that 
a steady flow of electricity takes place through any conductor or conductors 
joining them. We accordingly have to discuss the mathematical theory of 
such currents of electricity. 

We shall begin by the consideration of the flow of electricity in linear 
conductors, by a linear conductor being meant one which has a definite 
cross-section at every point. The commonest instance of a linear conductor 
is a wire, 

339. Definition. The strength of a current at any point in a wire or 
other linear conductor, is measured by the number of units of electricity which 
flow across any cross-section of the conductor per unit time. 

If the units of electricity are measured in Electrostatic Units, then the 
current also will be measured in Electrostatic Units. These, however, as will 
be explained later, are not the units in which currents are usually measured 
in practice. 

Let P, Q be two cross-sections of a linear conductor in which a steady 
current is flowing, and let us suppose that no other conductors touch this 
conductor between P and Q, Then, since the current is, by hypothesis, 
steady, there must be no accumulation of electricity in the region of the 
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conductor between P and Q. Hence the rate of flow into the section of the 
conductor across P must be exactly equal to the rate of flow out of this 
section across Q, Or, the currents at P and Q must be equal. Hence we 
speak of the current in a conductor, rather than of the current at a point in 
a conductor. For, as we pass along a conductor, the current cannot change 
except at points at which the conductor is touched by other conductors. 


Ohm's Law. 

340. In a linear conductor in which a current is flowing, we have 
electricity in motion at every point, and hence must have a continuous 
variation in potential as we pass along the conductor. This is not in 
opposition to the result previously obtained in Electrostatics, for in the 
previous analysis it had to be assumed that the electricity was at rest. 
In the present instance, the electricity is not at rest, being in fact kept 
in motion by the difference of potential under discussion. 

The analogy between potential and height of water will perhaps help. A lake in 
which the water is at rest is analogous to a conductor in which electricity is in equi¬ 
librium. The theorem that the potential is constant over a conductor in which electricity 
is in equilibrium, is analogous to the hydrostatic theorem that the surface of still water 
must all be at the same level. A conductor through which a current of electricity is 
flowing finds its analogue in a stream of running water. Here the level is not the same at 
all points of the river—it is the diflerence of level which causes the water to flow. The 
water will flow more rapidly in a river in which the gradient is large than in one in 
which it is small. The electrical analogy to this is expressed by Ohm’s Law. 

Ohm’s Law. The difference of potential between any two points of a wire 
or other linear conductor in which a current is flowing, stands to the current 
flowing through the conductor in a constant ratio, ivhich is called the resistance 
between the two points. 

It is here assumed that there is no junction with other conductors 
between these two points, so that the current through the conductor is 
a definite quantity. 

341. Thus if G is the current flowing between two points P, Q at which 
the potentials are T^, we have 

1^-T^ = CK.(264), 

where B is the resistance between the points P and Q. Very delicate 
experiments have failed to detect any variation in the ratio 
(fall of potential)/(current), 

as the current is varied, and this justifies us in speaking of the resistance as 
a definite quantity associated with the conductor. The resistance depends 
naturally on the positions of the two points by which the current enters and 
leaves the conductor, but when once these two points are fixed the resistance 
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is independent of the arnotint of eurrcnt In t'cneml, hnn iaiT. Ih.- r> ' ■ 

of a conductoi" varies with the ti’mjjerntnre, and for wiiiir snh ■! ui ■■■! (•' ■ ' 
selenium is a notable example, it varies with the aunauil. oi' ii.pi' i'.'. • 
the conductor. 


The VolUm CM. 

, 342. The simplest arrangement hy whicli a sfeady I’o.v t.f 
be produced is that known as a Vollaic Cell. This is i. jt-. >.■- 1 ;. .1 .11 
matically in Fig, 95. A voltaic cell coti.si.ste ♦ ♦HScnliallv nf iwa mtutiii l 





A, B of different mntnrialH, placed in a liqnid which arte rhemtralH* r,„ „i 
least one of them. On e.stablishing eh-elrieal rontaet boiwo.u. t!m iw.. .md* 
of the conductors which are out of tlm liquid, it iu found that a m, 
current flows round the circuit which i« formed h.v the two cmdi.rlow nu4 
the liquid, the energy wlueh ih naiuiivtj to mniufain (h,, niirmt. Is 
derived from chemical actitm in (,he cell. ^ 

1\) explain the action of tlm cell, it will he neceswry to tom-h a ..,,1.,. .1 
of which a full account would ho out of phu-o in llm prcHei.t b,.ok, M ,m 
experimental fact It is flmnd that two comliiotom of diHsimilar matmiaJ w).. ,, 
placed m contact, have different potentiala when thorn ia mi (!„w of .•hetm-m 
rom one to the other* although of courao th« potential over ti Iho!.. -d 
either conductor must be constant. In the light of ,hi„ ,.xj«.nio. nf.d ,, 

endriT^fiT prevailing ui the voltaic, crdl h.-mro th- li.o 

ends a, o of the conductors are joined* 

oitcuit, thue can be no Uo» ol doclricty. Tb«» thorc i, .. 

For a long time tliere luas boea a i*.* # i » * 

potential i« not duo to tUo oh„mi„al chai.g* at th. r, .4 

dependent on the prewnoe of a l,iy«r of air or other thfra'^Ti , * «*'• '• i- 

seema now to be olmoet eertairf that thi* i« the ea,l 
importanee ae regarde the theur, of eI«io ourilmt"*'’"” 
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and the three conductors have definite potentials To- The difference 

of potential between the two ''terminals” a, 6 is — T^, hut the peculiarity 
of the voltaic cell is that this difference of potential is not equal to the 
diiference of potential between the two conductors when they are placed 
in contact and are in electrical equilibrium without the presence of the 
liquid (7. Thus on electrically joining the points a, & in the voltaic cell 
electrical equilibrium is an impossibility, and a current is established in the 
circuit which will continue until the physical conditions become changed or 
the supply of chemical energy is exhausted. 


Electromotive Force. 


343. Let A , B, G be any three conductors arranged so as to form a closed 
circuit. Let Vjb he the contact difference of potential between A and B when 
there is electric equilibrium, and let Vca have similar meanings. 

If the three substances can be placed in a closed circuit without any 
current flowing, then we can have equilibrium in which the three conductors 
will have potentials T^, Vo^ such that 


Thus we must have 




a result known as Volta's Law. 


If, however, the three conductors form a voltaic cell, the expression on 
the left-liand of the above equation does not vanish, and its value is called 
the electromotive force of the cell Denoting the electromotive force by E, 


we have 


Vab h yso+^OA = ^ 


,(265). 


We accordingly have the following definition: 

I)Elf XNXTION. The Electromotive Force of a cell is the algebraic sum of the 
discoritinuities of potential encountered in passing in order through the series 
if oofid’UctoTS of which the cell is composed. 

Clearly an electromotive force has direction as well as magnitude. It 
is usual to speak of the two conductors which pass into the liquid as the 
liigh-potontial terminal and the low-potential terminal, or sometimes as the 
positive and negative terminals. Knowing which is the positive or high- 
potential terminal we shall of course know the direction of the electromotive 

force. 

344. If the conductors G, A of a voltaic cell ABG are separated, and 
theri ioined by a fourth conductor D, such that there is no chemical action 
hcitwcen J) aTid the conductors G or A, it will easily he seen that the sum of 
the disconlduaities in the new circuit is the same as in the old. 
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For hy hypothesis GJDA can form a closed circuit in which no chemical 
action can occur, and therefore in which there can he electric equilibrium. 
Hence we must have 

yci>+ZA+yAc=o .(266). 

Moreover the sum of all the discontinuities in the circuit is 

= by equation (266) 

= + yCA 

= E, hy equation (265), 

proving the result. A similar proof shews that we may introduce any series 
of conductors between the two terminals of a cell, and so long as there is no 
chemical action in which these new conductors are involved, the sum of all the 
discontinuities in the circuit will be constant, and equal to the electromotive 
force of the cell. 

Let ABG,.n MN be any series of conductors, including a voltaic cell, 
and let the material of N be the same as that of A. If A and A are joined 
we obtain a closed circuit of electromotive force E, such that 

Moreover T^^==0, since the material of N and A is the same. Thus the 
relation may be rewritten as 

+1^0+••• + .(267). 

In the open series of conductors ABG MN, there can be no current, so 
that each conductor must be at a definite uniform potential If we denote 
the potentials by T^, T^,... T^, we have 

yj^i "" yisr ~ yj^* 

Hence equation (267) becomes 

yA-y^-=E. 

We now see that the electromotive force of a cell is the difference of 
potential between the ends of the cell when the cell forms an open circuit, 
and the materials of the two ends are the same. 

A series of cells, joined in series so that the high-potential terminal of 
one is in electrical contact with the low-potential terminal of the next, and 
so on, is called a battery of cells, or an electric battery arranged in series. 

It will be clear from what has just been proved, that the electromotive 
force of such a battery of cells is equal to the sum of the electromotive forces 
of the separate cells of the series. 
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Units 


SO^ 


Units. 


345. On the electrostatic system, a unit current has been defined to 
a current such that an electrostatic unit of electricity crosses any select <3 cl 
cross-section of a conductor in unit time. For practical purposes, a differe^l® 
unit, known as the ampere, is in use. The ampere is equal very approximately* 
to 3 X 10® electrostatic units of current (see below, § 587). 

To form some idea of the actual magnitude of this unit, it may be stated that ttiO’ 
amount of current required to ring an electric bell is about half an ampere. About tlio 
same amount is required to light a 50 c.p. 100-volt metallic filament incandescent lamp- 

As an electromotive force is of the same physical nature as a differenoo 
of potential, the electrostatic unit of electromotive force is taken to be 
same as that of potential. The practical unit is about of the electrostatics: 
unit, and is known as the volt (see below, § 587). 

It may be mentioned that the electromotive force of a single voltaic cell is generally 
intermediate between one and two volts; the electromotive force which produces 
perceptible shock in the human body is about 30 volts, while an electromotive foroo 
of 600 volts or more is dangerous to life. Both of these latter quantities, however, vax'y^ 
enormously with the condition of the body, and particularly with the state of drynes^> 
or moisture of the skin. The electromotive force used to work an electric bell 
commonly 6 or 8 volts, while an electric light installation will generally have a voltago 
of about 100 or 200 volts. 


The unit of resistance, in all systems of units, is taken to be a resistanco 
such that unit difference of potential between its extremities produces unit 
current through the conductor. We then have, by Ohm’s Law, 


current = 


difference of potential at extremities 
resistance 


(268). 


In the practical system of units, the unit of resistance is called the 
From what has already been said, it follows that when two points having SrX 
potential-difference of one volt are connected by a resistance of one ohm, tlio 
current flowing through this resistance will he one ampere. In this case tlio 
difference of potential is electrostatic units, and the current is 3 x lO^ 
electrostatic units, so that by relation (268), it follows that one ohm must bo 

equal to-electrostatic units of resistance (see below, § 587). 

^ 9 X 10^^ 

Some idea of the amount of this unit may be gathered from the statement tha-fc 
the resistance of a mile of ordinary telegraph wire is about 10 ohms. The resistance 
of a good telegraph insulator may be billions of ohms. 




20 
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Physical Theories of Conduction. 

Electron-theory of conduction, 

345 a. As has been already explained (§ 28), the modern view of 
electricity regards a current of electricity as a material flow of electric 
charges. In all conductors except a small class known as electrolytic 
conductors (see below, § 345 J), these charged bodies are believed to be 
identical with the electrons. 

In a solid some of the electrons are supposed to be permanently bound to 
particular atoms or molecules, whilst others, spoken of as '' free ” electrons, 
move about in the interstices of the solid, continually having their courses 
changed by collisions with the molecules. Both kinds of electrons will be 
influenced by the presence of an electric field. It is probable that the 
restricted motions of the ''bound” electrons account for the phenomenon of 
inductive capacity (§151) whilst the unrestricted motion of the free electrons 
explains the phenomenon of electric conductivity. 

Even when no electric forces are applied, the free electrons move about 
through a solid, but they move at random in all directions, so that as many 
electrons move from right to left as from left to right and the resultant 
current is nil If an electric force is applied to the conductor, each electron 
has superposed on to its random motion a motion impressed on it by the 
electric force, and the electrons as a whole are driven through the conductor 
by the continued action of the electric force. If it were not for their collisions 
with the molecules of the conductor, the electrons would gain indefinitely in 
momentum under the action of the impressed electric force, but the effect of 
collisions is continually to check this growth of momentum. 

Let us suppose that there are N electrons per unit length of the 
conductor, and that at any moment these have an average forward velocity 
u through the material of the conductor. If m is the mass of each electron, 
the total momentum of the moving electrons will be Nmu, The rate at 
which this total momentum is checked by collisions will be proportional to 
E and to % and may be taken to be Nyu, The rate at which the momentum 
is increased by the electric forces acting is NXe, where X is the electric 
intensity and e is the charge, measured positively, of each electron. Thus 
we have the equation 

j^{Fmu)=NXe-Wju .(a). 

In unit time the number of electrons which pass any fixed point in the 
conductor is JVw, so that the total flow of electricity per unit time past any 
point is Eeu. This is by definition equal to the current in the conductor, so 
that if we call this i, we have 


Eeu = i 


,( 6 ). 
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This enables us to reduce equation ia) to the form 

di _ ^ Y A 

dt mV / 


(c). 


The equation shews that if a steady electric force is applied, such that 
the intensity at any point is X, the current will not increase indeJfinitely 
but will remain stationary after it has reached a value i given by 



If F is the potential at any point of a conducting wire, and if 5 is a 


coordinate measured along the wire, we have X = — 


35 


so that 


JL ‘ 

0s 


Integrating between any two points P and Q of the conductor, we have 

This is the electron-theory interpretation of equation (264), and explains 
how the truth of Ohm’s Law is involved in the modern conception of the 
nature of an electric current. It will be noticed that on this view of the 
matter, Ohm’s Law is only true for steady currents. 

We notice that the resistance of the conductor, on this theory, is 
per unit length. Thus, generally speaking, bodies in which there are many 
free electrons ought to be good conductors, and conversely. 

The charge on the electron being 4*'774x 10"*^® electrostatic units, we may notice 
that a current of one amptre (3 x 10^ electrostatic units of current) is one in which 
6‘3 X10^® electrons pass any given point of the conductor every second. Consider a 
conductor in which the number of electrons per cubic centimetre is (cf. § 615, below). 
Then in a wire of 1 square mm. cross-section there are 10^® electrons per unit length, so 
that the average velocity of these when the wire is conveying a current of 1 ampere is of 
the order of one cm. per sec. This average velocity is superposed on to a random velocity 
which is laiown to be of the order of magnitude of 10’’ cms. per sec., so that the additional 
velocity produced by even a strong current is only very slight in comparison with the 
normal velocity of agitation of the electrons. 


Electrolytio conduction. 

345 h. Besides the type of electric conduction just explained, there is a 
second, and entirely different type, known as Electrolytic conduction, the 
distinguishing characteristic of which is that the passage of a current is 
accompanied by chemical change in the conductor. 

For instance, if a current is passed through a solution of potassium 
chloride in water, it will be found that some of the salt is divided up by the 
passage of the current into its chemical constituents, and that the potassium 

20—2 
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appears solely at the point at which the current leaves the liquid, while the 
chlorine similarly appears at the point at which the current enters. It thus 
appears that during the passage of an electric current, there is an actual 
transport of matter through the liquid, chlorine moving in one direction and 
potassium in the other. It is moreover found by experiment that the total 
amount, whether of potassium or chlorine, which is liberated by any current 
is exactly proportional to the amount of electricity which has flowed through 
the electrolyte. 

These and other facts suggested to Faraday the explanation, now 
universally accepted, that the carriers of the current are identical with the 
matter which is transported through the electrolyte. For instance, in the 
foregoing illustration, each atom of potassium carries a positive charge to the 
point where the current leaves the liquid, while each atom of chlorine, 
moving in the direction,opposite to that of the current, carries a negative 
charge. The process is perhaps explained more clearly by regarding the total 
current as made up of two parts, first a positive current and second a negative 
current flowing in the reverse direction. Then the atoms of chlorine are the 
carriers of the negative current, and the atoms of potassium are the carriers 
of the positive current. 

Electrolytes may be solid, liquid, or gaseous, but in most cases of 
importance they are liquids, being solutions of salts or acids. The two parts 
into which the molecule of the electrolyte is divided are called the ions 
(idav), that which carries the positive current being called the positive ion, 
and the other being called the negative ion. The point at which the current 
enters the electrolyte is called the anode, the point at which it leaves is 
called the cathode. The two ions are also called the anion or cation 
according as they give up their charges at the anode or cathode respectively. 
Thus we have 

The anion carries — charge against current, and delivers it at the 
anode, 

The cation carries + charge with current, and delivers it at the 
cathode. 

When potassium chloride is the electrolyte, the potassium atom is the 
cation, and the chlorine atom is the anion. If experiments are performed 
with difierent chlorides (say of potassium, sodium, and lithium), it will be 
found that the amount of chlorine liberated by a given current is in every 
case the same, while the amounts of potassium, sodium, or lithium, being 
exactly those required to combine with this fixed amount of chlorine, are 
necessarily proportional to their atomic weights. This suggests that each 
atom of chlorine, no matter what the electrolyte may be in which it occurs, 
always carries the same negative charge, say — e, while each atom of potassium, 
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sodium, or lithium carries the same positive charge, say + E, Moreover E 
and e must be equal, or else each undissociated molecule of the electrolyte 
would have to be supposed to carry a charge E -- e, whereas its charge is 
known to be nil. 

It is found to be a general rule that every anion which is chemically 
monovalent carries the same charge —e, while every monovalent cation 
carries a charge q- e. Moreover divalent ions carry charges ± trivalent 
ions carry charges ± Be, and so on. 

As regards the actual charges carried, it is found that one ampere of 
current flowing for one second through a salt of silver liberates 0*001118 
grammes of silver. Silver is monovalent and its atomic weight is 107*92 
(referred to 0 = 16), so that the amount of any other monovalent element of 
atomic weight m deposited by the same current will be 0*00001036 x m 
grammes. It follows that the passage of one electrostatic unit of electricity 

•n u* +T. r-u « 0*00001036 X m 

will result in the liberation of - - -—9 -> ^ 1 ^ ^ grammes 

of the substance. 

We can calculate from these data how many ions are deposited by one unit 
of current, and hence the amount of charge carried by each ion. It is found 
that, to within the limits of experimental error, the negative charge carried 
by each monovalent anion is exactly equal to the charge carried by the electron. 
It follows that each monovalent anion has associated with it one electron 
in excess of the number required to give it zero charge, while each monovalent 
cation has a deficiency of one electron; divalent ions have an excess or 
deficiency of two electrons, and so on. 

345 G. Ohm’s Law appears, in general, to be strictly true for the resist¬ 
ance of electrolytes. In the light of the explanation of Ohm’s Law given in 
§ 345 a, this will be seen to suggest that the ions are free to move as soon as 
an electric intensity, no matter how small, begins to act on them. They 
must therefore be already in a state of dissociation; no part of the electric 
intensity is required to effect the separation of the molecule into ions. 

Other facts confirm this conclusion, such as for instance the fact that various physical 
properties—electric conductivity, colour, optical rotatory power, etc.—are additive in the 
sense that the amount possessed by the whole electrolyte is the sum of the amounts 
known to be possessed by the separate ions. 

We may therefore suppose that as soon as an electric force begins to act, 
all the positive ions begin to move in the direction of the electric force, while 
all the negative ions begin to move in the opposite direction. Let us suppose 
the average velocities of the positive and negative ions to be w, v respectivelj^ 
and let us suppose that there are N of each per unit length of the electrolyte 
measured along the path of the current. Then across any cross-section of the 
electrolyte there pass in unit time Mu positive ions each carrying a charge se 
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in the direction in which the current is measured, and Nv negative ions each 
carrying a charge — se in the reverse direction, s being the valency of each 
ion. It follows that the total current is given by 

i~Nse{%i .........(cZ), 

Each unit of time Nu positive ions cross a cross-section close to the 
anode, having started from positions between this cross-section and the 
anode. Thus each unit of time Nii molecules are separated in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the anode, and similarly Nv molecules are separated in the 
neighbourhood of the cathode. The concentration of the salt is accordingly 
weakened both at the anode and at the cathode, and the ratio of the amounts 
of these weakenings is that of u : v. This provides a method of determining 
the ratio of ti: v. 

Also equation (d) provides a method of determining u + v, for i can be 
readily measured, and Nse is the total charge which must be passed through 
the electrolyte to liberate the ions in unit length, and this can be easily 
determined. 

Knowing ti-hv and the ratio u:v, it is possible to determine u and v. 
The following table gives results of the experiments of Kohlrausch on three 
chlorides of alkali metals, for different concentrations, the current in each 
case being such as to give a potential fall of 1 volt per centimetre. 


Concentration 

Potassium chloride 

Sodium chloride 

Lithium chloride 


u 

V 

u 

V 

u 

V 

0 

660 

690 

450 

690 

360 

690 

•OOOl 

664 

681 

448 

681 

356 

681 

■001 

643 

670 

440 

670 

343 

670 

•01 

619 

644 

415 

644 

318 

644 

•03 

597 

621 

390 

623 

298 

619 

•1 

564 

589 

360 

592 

269 

594 


[TJie unit in every case is a velocity of 10 cms. fer second,'] 


We notice that when the solution is weak, the velocity of the chlorine 
ion is the same, no matter which electrolyte it has originated in. This 
gives, perhaps, the best evidence possible that the conductivity of the 
electrolyte is the sum of the conductivities of the chlorine and of the metal 
separately. 

By arranging for the ions to produce discoloration of the electrolyte as 
they move through it, Lodge, Whetham and others have been able to observe 
the velocity of motion of the ions directly, and in all cases the observed 
velocities have agreed, within the limits of experimental error, with the 
theoretically determined values. 
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Conduction through gases. 

345 d. In a gas in its normal state, an electric current cannot be carried 
in either of the ways which are possible in a solid or a liquid, and it is 
consequently a gas under ordinary conditions conducts electricity 

only in a very feeble degree. If however Eontgen rays are passed through 
the gas, or ultra-violet light of very short wave-length, or a stream of the 
rays from radium or one of the radio-active metals, then it is found that the 
gas acquires considerable conducting powers, for a time at least. For this 
kind of conduction it is found that Ohm’s Law is not obeyed, the relation 
between the current and the potential-gradient being an extremely complex 
one. 

The complicated phenomena of conduction through gases can ail be 
explained on ijhe hypothesis that the gas is conducting only when ^‘ionised,” 
and the function^ of the Eontgen rays, ultra-violet light, etc. is supposed to 
be that of dividing up some of the molecules into their component ions. 
The subject of conduction through gases is too extensive to he treated here. 
In what follows it is assumed that the conductors under discussion are not 
gases, so that Ohm s Ijaw will be assumed to be obeyed throughout. 

Kirchhoff’s Laws. 

346. Problems occur in which the flow of electricity is not through 
a single continuous series of conductors: there may be junctions of three or 
more conductors at which the current of electricity is free to distribute itself 
between different paths, and it may be important to determine how the 
electricity will pass through a network of conductors containing junctions. 

The first principle to be used is that, since the currents are supposed 
steady, there can be no accumulation of electricity at any point, so that the 
sum of all the currents which enter any junction must be equal to the sum 
of all the currents which leave it. Or, if we introduce the convention that 
currents flowing into a junction are to be counted as positive, while those 
leaving it are to be reckoned negative, then we may state the principle in 
the form: 

The algeb'roAc sum of the currents at any junction must he zero. 

From this law if follows that any network of currents, no matter how 
complicated, can be regarded as made up of a number of closed currents, each 
of uniform strength throughout its length. In some conductors, two or more 
of these currents may of course be superposed. 

Let the various junctions be denoted by J., E, (7, and let their 
potentials be 1^, •••• Let be the resistance of any single con¬ 

ductor connecting two junctions A and B, and let he the current flowing 
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tlirougli it from A to B. Let us select any path through the network of 
conductors, such as to start from a junction and bring us back to the starting 
point, say Then on applying Ohm's Law to the separate con¬ 

ductors of which this path is formed, we obtain (§ 341) 

1 ^, — 1 ^ = Gj^qRj^q, 


By addition we obtain ’S,GR~ 0.(269), 

where the summation is taken over all the conductors which form the closed 
circuit. 

In this investigation it has been assumed that there are no discontinuities 
of potential, and therefore no batteries, in the selected circuit. If dis¬ 
continuities occur, a slight modification will have to be made. We shall 
treat points at which discontinuities occur as junctions, and if A is a junction 
of this kind, the potentials at A on the two sides of the surface of separation 
between the two conductors will be denoted by and V/, Then, by Ohm's 
Law, we obtain for the falls of potential in the different conductors of the 
circuit, 

G;qqRj^q, etc., 

and by addition of these equations 

S(U'-U)=saE. 

The left-hand member is simply the sum of all the discontinuities of 
potential met in passing round the circuit, each being measured with its 
proper sign. It is therefore equal to the sum of the electromotive forces of 
all the batteries in the circuit, these also being measured with their proper 
signs. 

Thus we may write %GR — XB .(270), 

where the summation in each term is taken round any closed circuit of 
conductors, and this equation, together with 

^G^O ...(271), 

in which the summation now refers to all the currents entering or leaving a 
single junction, suffices to determine the current in each conductor of the 
network. 

Equation (271) expresses what is known as Kirchhoff's First Law, while 
equation (270) expresses the Second Law. 
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Conductors in Series. 

347. When all the conductors form a single closed circuit, the current 
through each conductor is the same, say (7, so that equation (270) becomes 

G%R=^tE. 

The sum SiJ is spoken of as the "resistance of the circuit,” so that the 
current in the circuit is equal to the total electromotive force divided by the 
total resistance. Conductors arranged in such a way that the whole current 
passes through each of them in succession are said to be arranged "in 
series.” 


Conductors in Parallel. 

348. It is possible to connect any two points J., 5 by a number of 
conductors in such a way that the current divides itself between all these 



Fm. 96. 


conductors on its journey from A to B, no part of it passing through more 
than one conductor. Conductors placed in this way are said to be arranged 
"in parallel.” 

Let us suppose that the two points A, B are connected by a number of 
conductors arranged in parallel. Let iJi, iJa, ... be the resistances of the 
conductors, and Oj, Oa,... the currents flowing through them. Then if 
are the potentials at A and B, we have, by Ohm's Law, 


The total current which enters at A is Ci + Oa +..., say G, Thus we 
have 

G, G, G 

R, R, 






The arrangement of conductors in parallel is therefore seen to offer the 
same resistance to the current as a single conductor of resistance 


The reciprocal of the resistance of a conductor is called the " conductivity ’’ 
of the conductor. The conductivity of the system of conductors arranged 

in parallel is 4- + 4 -+-'-> therefore equal to the sum of.the 

Rl Jtb2 
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conductivities of the separate conductors. Also we have seen that the 
current divides itself between the different conductors in the ratio of their 
conductivities 


Measurements. 

The Measurement of Gury'ent, 

349. The instrument used for measuring the current passing in a circuit 
at any given instant is called a galvanometer. The theory of this instrument 
will be given in a later chapter (Chap. xiii). 

For measuring the total quantity of electricity passing within a given 
time an instrument called a voltameter is sometimes used. The current, 
in passing through the voltameter, encounters a number of discontinuities 
of potential in crossing which electrical energy becomes transformed into 
chemical energy. Thus a voltameter is practically a voltaic cell run back¬ 
wards. On measuring the amount of chemical energy which has been stored 
in the voltameter, we obtain a measure of the total quantity of electricity 
which has passed through the instrument. 


The Measurement of Resistance, 

350. The Resistance Box, A resistance box is a piece of apparatus 
which consists essentially of a collection of coils of wire of known resistances, 
arranged so that any combination of these coils can be arranged in series. 
The most usual arrangement is one in which the two extremities of each 
coil are brought to the upper surface of the box, and are there connected 
to a thick band of copper which runs over the surface of the box. This 



hand of copper is continuous, except between the two terminals of each coil, 
and in these places the copper is cut away in such a way that a copper plug 
can be made to fit exactly into the gap, and so put the two sides of the gap 
in electrical contact through the plug. The arrangement is shewn diagram- 
matically in fig. 97, When the plug is inserted in any gap DE, the plug 
and the coil beneath the gap BE form two conductors in parallel connecting 
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the points D and E. Denoting the resistances of the coil and plug by 14, Rp, 
the resistance between D and E will be 

1 

,1 _L’ 

Re ^ R'p 

and since Rp is very small, this may be neglected. When the plug is 
removed, the resistance from I) to E may be taken to be the resistance of 
the coil. Thus the resistance of the whole box will be the sum of the 
resistances of all the coils of which the plugs have been removed. 

351. The Wheatstone Bridge. This is an arrangement by which it is 
possible to compare the resistances of conductors, and so determine an 
unknown resistance in terms of known resistances. 

The “bridge” is represented diagrammatically in hg. 98. The current 
enters it at A and leaves it at D, these points being connected by the lines 


B 



ABBj AGE arranged in parallel. The line AD is composed of two con¬ 
ductors AB, BD of resistances Ri, R 2 , and the line AGD is similarly composed 
of two conductors AO, CD of resistances R^, R^. 


If current is allowed to flow through this arrangement of conductors, it 
will not in general happen that the points B and G will be at the same 
potential, so that if B and G are connected by a new conductor, there will 
usually be a current flowing through BG. The method of using the 
Wheatstone bridge consists in varying the resistances of one or more of the 
conductors iJi, R 2 , Rs, R 4 . until no current flows through the conductor BG. 

When the bridge is adjusted in this way, the points B, G must be at the 
same potential, say v. Let denote the potentials at A and D, and 

let the current through ABD be G. Then, by Ohm's Law, 

Va-v=GR,, v^Vi^^CR,, 

R. Va--v 

so that - 75 - =-• 

i?2 v-Vj) 


From a similar consideration of the flow in AGD, we obtain 

jBs _ Et “ -y 

Brv-Vj,* 


R 2 BY 


so that we must have 


(272), 
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as the condition to be satisfied between the resistances when there is no 
current in 5(7. 

Clearly by adjusting the bridge in this way we can determine an unknown 
resistance in terms of known resistances iJg, iJg, In the simplest 
form of Wheatstone’s bridge, the line AOI) is a single uniform wire, and the 
position of the point G can be varied by moving a '‘sliding contact’’ aJong' 
the wire. The ratio of the resistances R^: R^, is in this case simply the ratio 
of the two lengths AG, CD of the wire, so that the ratio : R^j, can be found 
by sliding the contact G along the wire AGD until there is observed to be 
no current in 5(7, and then reading the lengths AG and (75. 


Examples of Currents in a Network. 

I. Wheatstone's Bridge not in adjustment 

352. The condition that there shall be no current in the " bridge BG 
in fig. 98 has been seen to be that given by equation (272). 



Fig. 99. 

Suppose that this condition is not satisfied, and let us examine the flow 
of currents which then takes place in the network of conductors. Let the 
conductors AB, BD, AG, GB as before be of resistances R^, R„, R,, and 

let the currents flowing through them be denoted by ^ 3 , ^ 3 . Let th(j 

bridge BG be of resistance R^, and let the current flowing through it from 
5 to (7 be 


From Kirchhoff s Laws, we obtain the following equations: 

(Law I, point B) - -cj = 0 ..( 273 ), 

(Law I, point G) x^ — Xi + xi = Q .(274), 

(Law II, circuit x,,R, + XiRj,-xJB,,= 0 ..'” ..( 275 )' 

(Law II, circuit BGB) x^R^ + xS,-xA = (i . ” .(276).’ 

These four equations enable us to determine the ratios of the five currents 

Xb {Rb + i?2 + B^ + xJ^^ — X 1 R 3 = 0, 
and from this and equation (275), 

BA - R,R, - BAAiATW+WR, ^ MBb + B,%R,) + RA 

.(277). 
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The ratios of the other currents can be written down from symmetry. 

If the total current entering at A is denoted by X, we have X — cgi + osq. 
Thus if each of the fractions of equations (277) is denoted by d, 

X = e {{R^ + R,) (R, + R,) + Ri> (R^^R^ + RsA R^)} .(278), 

and this gives 9, and hence the actual values of the currents, in terms of the 
total current entering at A, 

The fall of potential from JL to i) is given by 
“Va — "Pn “ RiOCi H“ R^oo^y 

and from equations (277) this is found to reduce to 
where 

\ = RJi, (R, + R,) + RoR, (i?3 + Ri) + Rb (R 1 R 3 + R 2 R, + RiRi + R^Rd* 
so that X is the sum of the products of the five resistances taken three at 
a time, omitting the two products of the three resistances which meet at the 
points B and G. 

There is now a current X flowing through the network, and having a 
fall of potential - T5>. Hence the equivalent resistance of the network 

^ Z ■ 


^ X 

X 

^ {R, + R,) (R, + R,) + R, (iJ, + E, +1^3 + Rf 
by equation (278). 


II. Telegraph wire with faults, 

353. As a more complex example of the flow of electricity in a system 
of linear conductors, we may examine the case of a telegraph wire, in which 
there are a number of connexions through which the current can leak to 
earbh. Such leaks are technically known as faults.” 


A 

F 

‘0 B F 


'71 


?*a 


h 


I'u 



Ri 

R 2 

Rs 

R«.-i 










B 


JFig. 100 


Let A5 be the wire, and let JJ, ... be the points on it at 

which faults occur, the resistances through these faults being iJi, iJa,... 
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Bni resistances of the sections AR, ... Fn^iFn s-iid F^B 

being ^* 2 ,... r^, r^+i. Let the end B be supposed put to earth, and let the 
current be supposed to be generated by a battery of which one terminal is 
connected to A while the other end is to earth. 

The equivalent resistance of the whole network of conductors from A to 
earth can be found in a very simple way. Current arriving at from the 
section Fn-iFi passes to earth through two conductors arranged in parallel, 
of which the resistances are and Hence the resistance from F^ to 

earth is 

1 

—-h — 

Rn r 

and the resistance from to earth, through is 

1 




1 ^ 1 
Rn ^w+l 


.(279). 


Current reaching F^-^i can, however, pass to earth by two paths, either 
through the fault at or past These paths may be regarded as 
arranged in parallel, their resistances being and expression (279) 

respectively. Thus the equivalent resistance from is 

1 


Rn^^ 


+ ■ 


4- 


1 

Rn 




or, written as a continued fraction, 

1 

Rn—i ^ 4 4 Rfh ^ "b ^*n+i 

We can continue in this way, until finally we find as the whole resistance 
from A to earth, 

i i _1_ JL 

Rx ^ 4 ^2 + + 4 4 RnT^ 4 

If the currents or potentials are required, it will be found best to attack 
the problem in a different manner. 

Let 1^, T^, ... be the potentials at the points A, F^ F, then, by 

Ohm's Law, 


the current from F^^i to F ‘ 


F to Fg 




S+l • 






Fa through the fault = 


Ra’ 
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Hence, by Kirchhofif’s first law, 

n n+i Rs ’ 

or K+i - Vs (i2r' + ^+ n+rO + = 0, 

and from this and the system of similar equations, the potentials may be 
found. 


If all the Fs are the same, and also all the r*s are the same, the equation 
reduces to a difference equation with constant coefficients. These conditions 
might arise approximately if the line were supported by a series of similar 
imperfect insulators at equal distances apart. The difference equation is in 
this case seen to be 

15+,-Tj(2 + g+F^, = 0, 


and if we put 

the solution is known to be 



= cosh a, 


Vs ^ A cosh 5a + sinh sol .(280), 

in which A and B are constants which must be determined from the 
conditions at the ends of the line. For instance to express that the end B 
is to earth, we have = 0, and therefore 

A = — B tanh {n + 1) a. 


III. Submarine cable imperfectly insulated. 

354. If we pass to the limiting case of an infinite number of faults, we 
have the analysis appropriate to a line from which there is leakage at every 
point. The conditions now contemplated may be supposed to be realised in 
a submarine cable in which, owing to the imperfection of the insulating 
sheath, the current leaks through to the sea at every point. 

The problem in this form can also be attacked by the methods of the 
infinitesimal calculus. Let V be the potential at a distance x along the 
cable, V now being regarded as a continuous function of x. Let the 
resistance of the cable be supposed to be ii per unit length, then the re¬ 
sistance from X to x + dx will be Rdx. The resistance of the insulation from 

S 

w to x + dx, being inversely proportional to dx, may be supposed • 


Let G be the current in the cable at the point x, so that the leak from 


the cable between the points x and a? + da? is 



This leak is a current 
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■which flows through a resistance ^ with a fall of potential Y. Hence by 
Ohm’s Law, 

<s). 




or 


dx 


V 

S' 


.(281). 


dV 


Also, the fall of potential along the cable from xto x + dx is —dx, the 
current is (7, and the resistance is Rdx. Hence by Ohm’s Law, 

dY 


dx 




.(282). 


Eliminating G from equations (281) and (282), we find as the differential 
equation satisfied by Y, 

dxXUdxJ S' 

If jB and S have the same values at all points of the cable, the solution 
of this equation is 


Y= A cosh 


y§ 


B sinh 


\/p> 


S ' -V /S' 

which is easily seen to be the limiting form assumed by equation (280). 


Generation of Heat in Conductors. 

The Joule Effect, 

355. Let P, Q be any two points in a linear conductor, let TJ>, Vq be 
the potentials at these points, R the resistance between them, and x the 
current flowing from P to Q. Then, by Ohm's Law, 

Vp-^Vq^Rx .( 283 ). 

In moving a single unit of electricity from Q to P an amount of work is 
done against the electric field equal to T5> — 1^. Hence when a unit of 
electricity passes from P to Q, there is work done on it by the electric field 
of amount Vp — Vq, The energy represented by the work shews itself in 
a heating of the conductor. 

The electron theory gives a simple explanation of the mechanism of this transforma¬ 
tion of energy. The electric forces do work on the electrons in driving them through the 
field. The total kinetic energy of the electrons can, as we have seen (§ 345 a), be regarded 
as made up of two parts, the energy of random motion and the energy of forward motion. 
The work done by the electric field goes directly towards increasing this second part of 
the kinetic energy of the electrons. Bat after a number of collisions the direction of the 
velocity of forward motion is completely changed, and the energy of this motion has 
become indistinguishable from the energy of the random motion of the electrons. Thus 
the collisions are continually transforming forward motion into random motion, or what 
is the same thing, into heat. 
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We are supposing that x units of electricity pass per unit time from 
P to Q, Hence the work done by the electric field per unit time within the 
region PQ is x (Vp — Vq), and this again, by equation (283), is equal to 


Thus in unit time, the heat generated in the section PQ of the con¬ 
ductor represents Bx^ units of mechanical energy. Each unit of energy is 

equal to y units of heat, where J is the mechanical equivalent of he^t.” 


Thus the number of heat-units developed in unit time in the conductor PQ 
will be 


Rx^ 
J ' 


(284). 


It is important to notice that in this formula x and R are measured in 
electrostatic units. If the values of the resistance and current are given in 
practical units, we must transform to electrostatic units before using formula 
(284). 

Let the resistance of a conductor be R ohms, and let the current flowing through it 
be a/ amperes. Then, in electrostatic units, the values of the resistance R and the current 
30 are given bv 

»/ 

and 

Ox 10“ 


Thus the number of heat-units produced per unit time is 


J 


(3 X 10®)2 
9x1011../ 




and on substituting for J its value 4’2 x 10^ in c.Q.s.-centigrade units, this becomes 

0-24 


Oeneration of Heat a minimum^ 

356. In general the solution of any physical problem is arrived at by the 
solution of a system of equations, the number of these equations being equal 
to the number of unknown quantities in the problem. The condition that 
any function in which these unknown quantities enter as variables shall be a 
maximum or a minimum, is also arrived at by the solution of an equal 
number of equations. If it is possible to discover a function of the unknown 
quantities such that the two systems of equations become identical,— i.e* if 
the equations which express that the function is a maximum or a minimum 
are the same as those which contain the solution of the physical problem— 
then we may say that the solution of the problem is contained in the single 
statement that the function in question is a maximum or a minimum. 

Examples of functions which serve this purpose are not hard to find. In 
§ 189, we proved that when an electrostatic system is in equilibrium, its 
potential energy is a minimum. Thus the solution of any electrostatic 
problem is contained in the single statement that the function which 
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expresses the potential energy is a minimum. Again, the solution of any 
dynamical problem is contained in the statement that the action is a 
minimum, while in thermodynamics the equilibrium state of any system 
can be expressed by the condition that the entropy ” shall be a maximum. 
It will now be shewn that the function which expresses the total rate of 
generation of heat plays a similar r61e in the theory of steady electric 
currents. 

357. Theobem. When a steady ciorrent jioivs through a network of 
conductors in which no discontinuities of potential occur {and which, therefore, 
contains no batteries), the currents are distributed in such a way that the rate of 
generation of heat in the network is a minimum, subject only to the conditions 
imposed by Kirchhoff's first law; and conversely. 

To prove this, let us select any closed circuit PQE ... P in the network, 
and let the currents and resistances in the sections PQ, QR, ... be 
and Pi, — Let the currents and resistances in those sections of the net¬ 
work; which are not included in this closed circuit be denoted by -- 

and Pa, Pft, .... Then the total rate of production of heat is 

2Pa^r/ + XPi^ri^ .(285). 

A different arrangement of currents, and one moreover which does nob 
violate Kirchhofif’s first law, can be obtained in imagination by supposing all 
the currents in the circuit PQR ... P increased by the same amount e. The 
total rate of production of heat is now 

+ 2Pi {a)i + efi, 

and this exceeds the actual rate of production of heat, as given by expression 
(285), by 

2Pi(2irie-h6^) .(286> 

ISTow if the original distribution of currents is that which actually occurs 
in nature, then 

XEiOCi == 0 , 

by Kirchhoff's second law. Thus the rate of production of heat, under the 
new imaginary distribution of currents, exceeds that in the actual distribu¬ 
tion by e®2Pi, an essentially positive quantity. 

The most general alteration which can be supposed made to the original 
system of currants, consistently with Kirchhoff’s first law remaining satisfied, 
will consist in superposing upon this system a number of currents flowing 
in closed circuits in the network. One such current is typified by the 
current €, already discussed. If we have any number of such currents, the 
resulting increase in the rate of heat-production 

(^’i 4“ e + e'4* e"'-f .. 
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where e, e', e",... are the additional currents flowing through the resistance 
i?i. As before this expression 

= (e + +■ -f- Si?! (e + + ...)® 

= 2-Ri (e 4* 4- • 

by Kirchhofif^s second law. This is an essentially positive quantity, so that 
any alteration in the distribution of the currents increases the rate of heat- 
production. In other words, the original distribution was that in which the 
rate was a minimum. 

To prove the converse it is sufficient to notice that if the rate of heat- 
production is given to be a minimum, then expression (286) must vanish as 
far as the first power of e, so that we have 

= 0, 

and of course similar equations for all other possible closed circuits. These, 
however, are known to be the equations which determine the actual dis¬ 
tribution. 

358. Theobem. When a system of steady currents flows through a net¬ 
work of conductors of resistances i2i, ..., containing batteries of electromotive 
forces El, •••> currents Xi, x^,... are distributed in such a way that the 
fmction 

^Raf^--2tEx .(287) 

is a minimum, subject to the conditions imposed by Kirchhoff*s first law^ and 
conversely. 

As before, we can imagine the most general variation possible to consist 
of the superposition of small currents e, e', e",... flowing in closed circuits. 
The increase in the function (287) produced by this variation is 

Si2 [(ic + e 4-e'+ ...f — x^] - 22jE'[(« 4-e 4- e'q- ...) —£c] 

= 2i€ . (f^Rx — -h 2(:^ (...) 4“ • 

4-22? (e-he'4-...)^.(288). 

If the system of currents x, x, ... is the natural system, then the first line 
of this expression vanishes by Kirchhoff’s second law (cf. equations (270)), 
and the increase in heat-production is the essentially positive quantity 

22i(€4-6'+•..)^ 

shewing that the original value of function (287) must have been a minimum. 

Conversely, if the original value of function (287) was given to be a 
minimum, then expression (288) must vanish as far as first powers of e, e', 
so that we must have 

= E, etc., 

shewing that the currents a?, x', ... must be the natural system of currents. 

21—2 
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359. Theorem. If two points A, B mw ('ouiiiTtni f>;/n m-tir , ; • ' - •• 
ductors, a decrease in the resistance ofani/ one n/iliese eonBio-t«rs inH it< ■ ; 
{or, in special cases, leave unaltered) the aquivalrut resists n‘-f triitn .1 i-i !>' 

Let w be the current flowing from A to />’, B tlio cquiva!- tit to'^oo . ' 
the network, and T^-T^ the fall of pokmtial. Thf go'ii.T.'ifii'n .if j. t 

unit time represents the energy set free by « uiiilM tiiMung a 

potential-difference Thus the niti* of geiicrati* *n of hi-nf. is 

X ~ V/j), 

or, since = the rate of generation of heat will lo- B.r\ 

Let the resistance of any single eonduetor in tlio m-twoik bo *1 

decreased from Bi to J?/, and letbe the current originnUy llottid.; 
the network. If we imagine the cunvnts to reinain iinnli ■ nd in ej>il. of the 
change in the resistance of this conductor, (.hen then* will he a flerieo^f »*i 
the rate of heat-production equal to (7J, - 'I'lie, cuiTenN now fl.n» wg 

are not the natural currents, but if wo allow the mirrent eu!«-i ing l lo* m I work 
to distribute itself in the natural way, there is, by § Jib", n fu’rilier den.'.ij*.. 
in the rate of heat-production. Thus a (hH'.reiuse in tin* rosmt/Mu’e of th«* 
single conductor has resulted in a d(!(!rea,so in tin* nnf iiml rate of In iil 
production. 

If ii, B are the equivalent rcsistancos before and aftfr the rliuige tin* 
two rates of heat-production are and BWi Wo hao* j.roved Shnl 
Ba?<Bo?, so that B'<B, proving the theorem. 


General TiiEoiiy of a Network. 

360. In addition to depending on the resi.stam*e.H of tlio mnditrfors, fh.> 
flow of currents through a network depends on (in* onler in whteh th.* wn- 
nr connected together, but not on thn geometrical Mhupe.s, 

conductors. Thus we cati obtain the nnmt g. nmal ca^e ..f 

pairs by conductors of goneral resistances which niay be di-not. .1 bv 
b^a conduom “ any special problem, any two points P. Q are not joined 
XoteMkltnsr TT to bo inlinito. UiHcmtimnti.m 

the conductor PQ ° ^ so ws shall suppose that ii» passing throiigb 

I thetre algebraic Ln C tL 

electromotive forceT™Vetb1r'^ Iwttories in this nrin /\> of iMtai 

from P to Qm tv 3 i. n that tho ounvnt ill 

fr,. denote the potoiitials at the ptdnto 1,2, ... In 

The total fall of potential from P to Q is F^- V„ but of tldi an ammmt 
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- EpQ is contributed by discontinuities, so that the aggregate fall from P to 
Q which arises from the steady potential gradient in conductors will be 

■— Tq + EpQ, 


Hence, by Ohm’s Law, 


Tp —* Tq + Epq ~ 




If we introduce a symbol Kpq to denote the conductivity p—, we have 
the current given by 

Xpq “ Kpq (Vp — Vq + Epq) . (289). 


Suppose that currents Xi, Xa, ... enter the system from outside at the 
points 1, 2, then we must have 

Xj = + ^13 + ^14 + - . . , 

since there is to be no accumulation of electricity at the point 1, and so on 
for the points 2, 3, .... Substituting from equations (289) into the right 
hand of this equation, 

X, = (K - X,a) + ^13 (K-K +-2^18) +... 

= K(X,,+X,3+...) 

— (XiaTa + XisTs + ...) +XiaPi2 "h XisPis +.(290). 


The symbol Kpp has so far had no meaning assigned to it. Let us use it 
to denote — (Kpi + Xpa + Xpj -{-...); then equation (290) may be written in 
the more concise form 


Xi = — (XiiTi 4- XiaK + Ki^Ei2 + K 12 E 1 Z +... 


.( 291 ). 


There are n equations of this type, but it is easily seen that they are not 
all independent. For if we add corresponding members we obtain 

Xi + Xa H- ... 4 Xft = — 2Ti (Xii 4 Xx2 4- ... *4 Em) -H (KpqEpq 4 KqpEqp), 

1 

The first term on the right vanishes on account of the meaning which has been 
assigned to Ku, etc.; while the second term vanishes because Epq^-^Eqp, 
while Kpq = Kqp, Thus the equation reduces to 

Xi 4-Xa + ... 4-X 71 = 0; 

which simply expresses that the total flow into the network is equal to the 
total flow out of it, a condition which must be satisfied by Xi, Xa, ... Xn at 
the outset. Thus we arrive at the conclusion that the equations of system 
(291) are not independent. 

This is as it should be, for if the equations were independent, we should have 
n equations from which it would be possible to determine the values of Fi, Fa, ... in 
terms of Xi, Xa, ...; whereas clearly from a knowledge of the currents entering the 
network, we must be able to determine differences of potential only, and not absolute 
values. 
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To the right-hand side of equation (291), let ns add the expression 
{Ki\ “h -5^12 + ... + -S"m) Kij 

of which the value is zero by the definition of Kn, The equation becomes 

K)+/r,, (1^ - K) +... + ~ 

= — -2^1 4* 4* -2^13 ^/i3 4* • • • 4“ -STin-^in * 

There are n equations of this type in all. Of these the first (n — 1) may 
be regarded as a system of equations determining 

y^Y F—F V —F 

That these equations are independent will be seen d 'posteriori from the fact 
that they enable us to determine the values of the w — 1 independent 
quantities 

TT-K, K-F,, 

Solving these equations, we have 


-X. 

4 - Xi2p'i2 

4 " 

... 4X1^ 






+ K21L21 

4 - , 

... + K^ 

^my 

X22, 

X23, 


—x^. 

-1 


4 '. 


-i,w X,2.—],n; 









..., 

XijTl—1 






X22J 

X23, 







,1> 

X92,—i, 2 > 

Xn— 1 , 8 > 

• •. 1 




The current flowing in conductor \n follows at once from equation (289), 
and the currents in the other conductors can be written down from 
symmetry. 

If we denote the determinant in the denominator of the foregoing 
equation by A, and the minor of the term Kpq by Apg, we find that the 
value of — IJi can be expressed in the form 

{:-X,+K^E^+...+ KM^ 

+ (~ X'i + Ka.Esi + ... + XsnEnn) 4-.(292). 

361. Suppose first that the whole system of currents in the network is 
produced by a current X entering at P and leaving at Q, there being no 
batteries in the network. Then all the P’s vanish, and all the X’s vanish 
except Xp and X^, these being given by 

Xp = — Xq = X. 
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Equation (292) now becomes 

= ^ (^01 “ ^Pl)> 

so that TJ = (T(_ 7„) _ (7- K) 

— ^ (^gi ~ ^gs ~ ^pi + ^pa).(293). 


Replacing 1, 2 by P, Q and P, Q by 1, 2, we find that if a current X 
enters the network at 1 and leaves it at 2, the fall of potential firom P 
to Q is 

^ (^2p “* ^2g““ ^ip ■+* ^ iq ) .(294), 

and since A,., = it is clear that the right-hand members of equations 
(29t3) and (294) are identical. 

From this we have the theorem: 

T/ie potential-fall from A to B when unit current traverses the network 
from 0 to D is the same as the potential-fall from G to D when unit current 
traverses the network from A to B, 


362. Let it now be supposed that the whole flow of current in the 
network is produced by a battery of electromotive force E placed in the 
conductor PQ. We now take all the Z’s equal to zero in equation (292) 
and all the Fs equal to zero except Epg which we put equal to P, and 
which we put equal to — P. We then have 


^pq^(a -A ) 

Hence A^-+A«,) 

iiiid, by equation (289), the current flowing in the arm 12 is 

(A„ - Ap, - Ae, + Ag,).... 


,(296), 

.(296). 


This expression remains unaltered if we replace 1,2 by P, Q and P, Q by 
1, 2. From this we deduce the theorem: 

The current which flows from A to B when an electromotive force E is 
introduced into the arm OD of the network, is equal tothecurrmt 
from G to B when the same electromotive force is introduced into the 

arm AB. 
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CIL IX 


Conjugate Conductors, 

363. The same expression occurs as a factor in the ri.L^ht -lirmd 
of each of the equations (293), (294), (295), and (296), naiuely, 

Api Hh Ag2 — ““ Ajpjj 29 4 

If this expression vanishes, the two conductors 12 iui<l J^Q are naid to h»* 
“ conjugate.'’ 

By examining the form assumed by equations (293) it) wloui 

expression (297) vanishes, we obtain the following tlieorems. 

Theorem I. If the conductors AB and CD are conjugate, a current 
entering at A and leaving at B will produce no current in Similarly^ 

a current entering at G and leaving at D will produce no currml in A B. 

Theoeem II. If the conductors AB and CD are conjugitfr, a Iraftcrg 
introduced into the arm AB produces no current in CD, Binularly, a ht^ firry 
introduced into the arm CD produces no current in A. R 

As an illustration of two conductors which are conjtigaie, it may be 
noticed that when the Wheatstone’s Bridge (§ 352) ia in fnljustmtuit, tht^ 
conductors A I) and BG are conjugate. 


Equations expressed in Symmetrical FornL 

364. The determinant A is not in form a symmetric function of tlni 
w points 1, 2, n, so that equations and conditions which munt m‘ctmarily 
involve these n points symmetrically have not yet been exprcHSCH! in 
symmetrical form. 


We have, for instance. 






rr 


^82> 

E 34 ) 

iTjiu, 

tr 


K 





IHKS llQlt OniV 

also n. bimilarly, we have 

Ai 4=- ATai, Z23, 

^ 31 . K^, 

.... 

SO that, on subtraction, 


Ai3 ~ Ai4 = 

-S'.:. 

A 32 , 

-^28 + 

ir». 

A 30, 


1 , 1 , 

K 

1,2 j 

Ifn-i.s + 2*71-1, 4 ^ 

iCn—) 


ir 

"tr 
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From the relation 

Kpi + I^p2 + ..«■!■ Ii.p^n^i + -K"p,n = 0.(298), 

it follows that the sum of all the terms in the first row of the above deter¬ 
minant is equal to — K 2 ,ny the sum of all the terms in the second row is equal 
to — Ks^ny and so on. Thus the equation may be replaced by 


Ai3 — Ai 4 (— l)’^ 


E 22> 


•••? 1? 

E^^n 



Es2 3 


• • • > -^3, n—1 ? 

Es^n 



■^n—1,2? 

En—l^Sy 

En~~i^n—i3 

Efi—i^n 


and similarly, 


As.-A«=(-ir-* 


Ei2, 

K^, 

•••? -^1,71 


Kn, 





En~i^i, 

En~-‘i,2 3 

-KTn— i,B? 



These two determinants differ only in their first row, so that on sub¬ 
traction, 


(^18 “"^ 14 )'“ (^23 ^ 24 ) 




11 "b-^21) ■^i2"b-^22» J^ifi "h 1^26) •••, 


Ksi) 




E. 


,,,, 


En—i^i) -^^71— 1 , 2 » En— 1,53 •••} i,n 


Kn, 

E^t 


, ,, , E^^fi 


1^71—1,1? 

En^if 

-^( 71 — 1 , 2 ? 

Entity 

E^i]l^ 5 , 

•.., Efi^i^ n 
• • • y E^<fi^<n, 

.(299), 


the last transformation being effected by the use of relation (298). 


The relation which has now been obtained is in a symmetrical shape. If 
D is a symmetrical determinant given by 


D = 

Kn. 


Eiz , • • •, 

K^.n 


Eilj 

jKaa, 

■^23? •••> 

E^^n 


En,it En,2y 

En^Zy •••? 

En,n 


then the determinant on the right-hand of equation (299) is obtained from 
D by striking out the lines and columns which contain the terms E^ and E^, 
Thus equation (299) may be written in the form 


Ais -f- A 24 — A 23 — Ai4 


d^D 

dK^Mu 
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Again the determinant A given by 
A 




K^. 



Kn, 

J^22) 



.(300) 



■^ 71 — 1 , 3 ? 




ay be written in the form 


dB 

dK- 


This is not of symmetrical form, for the point n enters unsymmetrically. 
e can, however, easily shew that the value of A is symmetrical, although its 
:m is imsymmetrical. 

By application of relation (298), we can transform equation (300) into 


= 






1 

Kn, 

•^23> 

•••» 


iT^_i^ 2, if 2 j 

-^^71—1,8 > 

. . . , if 

= 


1 A'ai, K22> 


•••j -^2,n—1 


^n—1,1) B^n—1,2} 

^ny2) 


5 = 

-^22 > 

if 23 3 


i^ 2 ,n 


A- 71 — 1,23 

iin- 1 , 3 } 

. . . , if Ti—i, 71 _ 1 , 

Ain— 1,71 


^ 71,23 


Kn,n--i} 

^n,n 


_ dJD 

Thus A is the differential coefficient of D with respect to either or 
or of course with respect to any other one of the terms in the leading 
gonal of D. Thus, if K denote any term in the leading diagonal of D, 
have 

3D 


A = 




this virtually expresses A in a symmetrical form. 

We can now express in symmetrical form the relations which have been 
xined in || 360 to 362, as follows: 

I. (§ 362.) The conductors 1, 2 and P, Q will be conjugate if 
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i 
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II. (Equation 293.) If the conductors 1 , 2 and P Q are not can * 

a current X entering at P and leaving at Q produces I 1 ” ' 

potential given hy ^ V proauces in 1, 2 a fall 

d^B 


dji ■ 
dK 


III. (Equation 295.) If the conductors 1, 2 and P 0 are nnt />«, - 






and a current from 1 to 2 given hy 

iVv 2 = E 


W 

dK 


dK 


All these results and formulae obtain illustration in the results already 
obtained for the Wheatstone’s Bridge in §§ 351 and 852. 


Slowly-VARYING Currents. 

365. All the analysis of the present chapter has proceeded upon the 
JiBSumption that the currents are absolutely steady, shewing no variation 
with the time. Changes in the strength of electric currents are in general 
accompanied by a series of phenomena, which may be spoken of as 

induction phenomena,” of which the discussion is beyond the scope of the 
present chapter. If, however, the rate of change of the strength of the 
currents is very small, the importance of the induction phenomena, also 
becomes very small, so that if the variation of the currents is slow, the 
analysis of the present chapter will give a close approximation to the tirnth. 
This inc^thod of dealing with slowly-varying currents will be illustrated by 
two examples. 

I, Discharge of a Condenser through a high Resistance. 

366. Let the two plates A, 5 of a condenser of capacity G be conn-ected 
by a conductor of high resistance R, and let the condenser he discharged by 
leakage through this conductor. At any instant let the potentials of the two 
plates be 1^, so that the charges on these plates will he ±0(7^ — ^)* 
Let i be the current in the conductor, measured in the direction from A to B. 
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Then, by Ohm’s Law, 

V^-Y^ = Ri, 

whence we find that the charges on plates H and B are respectively + OBi 
and — GBi. Since i units leave plate A per unit time, we must have 

a differential equation of which the solution is 

t 

i = (qB , 

where Iq is the current at time t=0. The condition that the strength of 
bhe current shall only vary slowly is now seen A posteriori to be that OR 
shall be large. 

At time t the charge on the plate A is GRi or 

t 

GRiy^, 

This may be written as 

where Qq is the charge at time i = 0. Thus both the charge and the current 
are seen to fall off exponentially with the time, both having the sanae modulus 
of decay OR, 

Later (§ 516) we shall examine the same problem but without the limita¬ 
tion that the current only varies slowly. 


II. Transmission of Signals along a Gable, 

367. It has already been mentioned that a cable acts as an electrostatic 
condenser of considerable capacity. This fact retards the transmission of 
signals, and in a cable of high-capacity, the rate of transmission may be so 
slow that the analysis of the present chapter can be used without serious 
error. 

Let be a coordinate which measures distances along the cable, let F, i 
be the potential at x and the current in the direction of £c-increasing, and let 
K and i? be the capacity and resistance of the cable per unit length, these 
latter quantities being supposed independent of x. 

The section of the cable between points A and B at distances x and 
x-i-dx is a condenser of capacity Kdx, and is at the same time a conductor 
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of resistance Bdx. The potential of the condenser is 1^ so that its charge is 
VKdx. The fall of potential in the conductor is 


so that by Ohm’s Law, 


0F 

— dx = iRdx .(301). 


The current enters the section at a rate i units per unit time, and 
di 

leaves at a rate of i dx units per unit time. Hence the charge in this 


di 


section decreases at a rate dx per unit time, so that we must have 


l(VKdx)=^-'^dx 


Zx' 

Eliminating i &om equations (301) and (302), we obtain 

02 F 0F 

... 


.(302). 

,.(303). 


368. This equation, being a partial differential equation of the second 
order, must have two arbitrary functions in its complete solution. We shall 
shew, however, that there is a particular solution in which F is a function of 
the single variable and this solution will be found to give us all the 
information we require. 

Let us introduce the new variable w, given by = ^/a/^, and let us assume 
provisionally that there is a solution F of equation (303) which is a function 
of u only. For this solution we must have 

0.^*2 t du^ * 

dt hu dt ^ du ' 
so that equation (303) becomes 



The fact that this equation involves F and u only, shews that there is an 
integral of the original equation for which F is a function of u only. This 
integral is easily obtained, for equation (304) can be put in the form 

whence , 

du 

in which (7 is a constant of integration. 
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Integrating this, we find that the solution for V is 

in which the lower limit to the integral is a second constant of integration. 
Introducing a new variable y such that = \KRu‘^y and changing the 
constants of integration, we may write the solution in the form 

.y^ixs/KEft 

V=Vo + G' e-y'‘dy .(305). 

J CO 


369, We must remember that this is not the general solution of equa¬ 
tion (303), but is simply one particular solution. Thus the solution cannot 
be adjusted to satisfy any initial and boundary conditions we please, but will 
represent only the solution corresponding to one definite set of initial and 
boundary conditions. We now proceed to examine what these conditions are. 

At time 1 ^ = 0, the value of xjsjt is infinite except at the point ^t 7 = 0. 
Thus except at this point, we have F= TJ when = 0. At this point the 
value of xj^/t is indeterminate at the actual instant t = but immediately 
after this instant assumes the value zero, which it retains through all time. 
Thus at £r=0, the potential has the constant value 

J 00 

or, say, F = F, where O' = ^. 


At ir = oo, the value of F is F=F through all time. 

Thus equation (305) expresses the solution for a line of infinite length 
which is initially at potential F = F, and of which the end x = oa remains at 
this potential all the time, while the end a;=0 is raised to potential F fiy 
being suddenly connected to a battery-terminal at the instant t = 0. 

The current at any instant is given by 
1 9F 

i ^ , from equation (301), 


911 / 

2V 




KRx^ 

u , from equation (305), 




.(306). 


We see that the current vanishes only when ^ = 0 and when ^ = 00 . 
Thus even within an infinitesimal time of making contact, there will, 
according to equation (306), be a current at all points along the wire. It 
must, however, be remembered that equation (306) is only an approxima¬ 
tion, holding solely for slowly-varying currents, so that we must not apply 
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the solution at the instant = 0 at which the currents, as given by equation 
(306), vary with infinite rapidity. For larger values of t, however, we may 
suppose the current given by equation (306). 

The maximum current at any point is found, on differentiating equation 
(306), to occur at the instant given by 

.(307), 

so that the further along the wire we go, the longer it takes for the current 
to attain its maximum value. The maximum value of this current, when it 
occurs, is _ 

^.(308), 

and so is proportional to Thus the further we go from the end the 

smaller the maximum current will be. 

We notice that K occurs in expression (307) but not in (308). Thus the 
electrostatic capacity of a cable will not interfere with the strength of signals 
sent along a cable, but will interfere with the rapidity of their transmission. 

Equation (307) expresses what is commonly called the ''KR law”—the 
retarding effect is proportional to the product of K and R. The theory just 
developed is commonly spoken of as the Electrostatic Theory of propagation 
of signals. It was first given by Lord Kelvin in 1855 in a paper^ which is 
notable as having established the theoretical feasibility of an Atlantic cable. 

We shall discuss in a later chapter the more general problem of the trans¬ 
mission of signals along a wire of any kind. It will then be possible to 
estimate the degree of error involved in the simple assumptions of the 
Electrostatic Theory. 


EXAMPLES. 

1, A length 4a of uniform wire is bent into tlio form of a square, and the opposite 
angular points are joined with straight pieces of the same wire, which are in contact 
at their intersection. A given current enters at the intersection of the diagonals and 
leaves at an angular point; find the current strength in the various parts of the network, 
and shew that its whole resistance is equal to that of a length 

of the wire. 

2. A network is formed of uniform wire in the shape of a rectangle of sides 2a, 3a, 
with parallel wires arranged so as to divide the internal space into six squares of sides a, 
the contact at points of intersection being perfect. Shew that if a current enter the 
framework by one corner and leave it by the opposite, the resistance is equivalent to that 
of a length 121a/69 of the wire. 

* “On the Theory of the Electric Telegraph,” Proc. JRoi/. Boc. 1855. 
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3. A fault of given earth-resistance develops in a telegraph line. Prove that the 
current at the receiving end, generated by an assigned battery at the signalling end, is 
least when the fault is at the middle of the line. 

4. The resistances of three wires BG^ GA^ AB, of the same uniform section and 
material, are a, 5, c respectively. Another wire from A of constant resistance d can make 
a sliding contact with EG. If a current enter at A and leave at the point of contact 
with BGy shew that the maximum resistance of the network is 

h-\'C)d 

and determine the least resistance. 

5. A certain kind of cell has a resistance of 10 ohms and an electromotive force of 
•85 of a volt. Shew that the greatest current which can be produced in a wire whose 
resistance is 22*5 ohms, by a battery of five such cells arranged in a single series, of 
which any element is either one cell or a set of cells in parallel, is exactly *06 of an 
ampere. 

6. Six points A, A', E, B\ 0, G' are connected to one another by copper wire whose 

lengths in yards are as follows: AA'=16, BG'—B'G'^% AE=^A'B' — 6y 

AG'^A'G' = 8, Also E and B' are joined by wires, each a yard in length, to the terminals 
of a battery whose internal resistance is equal to that of r yards of the wire, and all the 
wires are of the same thickness. Shew that the current in the wire A A* is equal to that 
which the battery would maintain in a simple circuit consisting of 31r-1-104 yards of 
the wire. 

7. Two places A, E are connected by a telegraph line of which the end at A is 
connected to one terminal of a battery, and the end at E to one terminal of a receiver, 
the other terminals of the battery and receiver being connected to earth. At a point 0 
of the line a fault is developed, of which the resistance is r. If the resistances of AGy CE 
be py q respectively, shew that the current in the receiver is diminished in the ratio 

r{pA-q) : qrA-rp^pqy 

the resistances of the battery, receiver and earth circuit being neglected. 

8. Two cells of electromotive forces and resistances yq, are connected in 
parallel to the ends of a wire of resistance E, Shew that the current in the wii'e is 

and find the rates at which the cells are working. 

9. A network of conductors is in the form of a tetrahedron PQRB; there is a battery 

of electromotive force E in PQy and the resistance of PQ, including the battery, is E, 
If the resistances in QEj RP are each equal to r, and the resistances in P8y EJS are each 
equal to Jr, and that in find the current in each branch. 

10. Ay By Gy B aro the four junction points of a Wheatstone’s Bridge, and the 
resistances c, ft 5, y in A By BBy AGy GB respectively are such that the battery sends no 
current through the galvanometer in EG, If now a new battery of electromotive force B 
be introduced into the galvanometer circuit, and so raise the total resistance in that 
circuit to a, find the current that will flow through the galvanometer. 

11. A cable AE, 50 miles in length, is known to have one fault, and it is necessary to 
localise it. If the end A is attached to a battery, and has its potential maintained 
at 200 volts, while the other end E is insulated, it is found that the potential of B when 
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steady is 40 volts. Similarly when A is insulated the potential to which B must be raised 
to give A a steady potential of 40 volts is 300 volts. Shew that the distance of the fault 
from A is 19 05 miles. 

12. A wire is interpolated in a circuit of given resistance and electromotive force. 
Find the resistance of the interpolated wire in order that the rate of generation of heat 
may be a maximum. 

13. The resistances of the opposite sides of a Wheatstone*s Bridge are a, a' and 5, b* 
respectively. Shew that when the two diagonals which contain the battery and galvano¬ 
meter are interchanged, 

E E 

G aa'^bb' ’ 

where 0 and C' are the currents through the galvanometer in the two cases, G and li are 
the resistances of the galvanometer and battery conductors, and E the electromotive force 
of the battery. 

14 A current C is introduced into a network of linear conductors at A^ and taken 
out at the heat generated being jffj. If the network be closed by joining A, B by a 
resistance r in which an electromotive force E is inserted, the heat generated is 
Prove that 

El 

E^ “ 

15. A number N of incandescent lamps, each of resistance r, are fed hy a machine of 
resistance R (including the leads). If the light emitted by any lamp is proportional to 
the square of the beat produced, prove that the most economical way of arranging the 
lamps is to place them in parallel arc, each arc containing n lamps, where n is the integer 
nearest to ^|RR/r. 

16. A battery of electromotive force E and of resistance B is connected with the two 
terminals of two wires arranged in parallel The first wire includes a voltameter which 
contains discontinuities of potential such that a unit current passing through it for a 
unit time does p units of work. The resistance of the first wire, including the voltameter, 
is R: that of the second is n Shew that if E is greater than p{B-^r)lry the current 
through the battery is 

E {R’\-r)-‘pr 

17. A system of 30 conductors of equal I’esistance are connected in the same way as 
the edges of a dodecahedron. Shew that the resistance of the network between a pair of 
opposite corners is J of the resistance of a single conductor. 

18. In a network PA, PB, PG, PD, AB, BC, CD, DA, the resistances are a, ft y, 
y+d, a+a, a+ft i5*f 7 respectively. Shew that, if AD contains a battery of electromotive 
force B, the current in BO is 

P(al3+yd), E 

where + y + §=^y+yaH-a^+a$+/35+y3. 

19. A wire forms a regular hexagon and the angular points are joined to the centre 

by wires each of which has a resistance ^ of the resistance of a side of the hexagon. 
Shew that the resistance to a current entering at one angular point of the hexagon and 
leaving it by the opposite point is 2 ( -j-3) 

(71 + 1)(?i+4) 

times the resistance of a side of the hexagon. 


J. 


22 
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20. Two long equal parallel wires AB^ A'B', of length I, have their ends i?" joined 
by a wire of negligible resistance, while A^ A* are joined to the poles of a cell whose 
resistance is equal to that of a length r of the wire. A similar cell is phiced as a bridge 
across the wires at a distance x from d, A\ Shew that the effect of the second ceil is to 
increase the current in BB' in the ratio 


2 (2/+?•) (JT -f r)l{r (4^+r)+2.27 (2^ - r) - 4.2?2}. 

21. There are % points 1,2,... joined in pairs by linear conductors. 


On introdneing 

a current G at electrode 1 and taking it out at 2, the potentials of tliese are I'i, ... F„. 


w y - X ----- , i, . 

If Xi 2 is the actual current in the direction 12, and any other that meroly Batisfias the 
conditions of introduction at 1 and abstraction at 2, shew that 

2(ri2»i2^i2')=(Fi- Vi) 0'=S(ri2V), 
and interpret the result physically. 

If X typify the actual current when the. current enters at 1 and loaves at 2, and y 
typify the actual current when the current entera at 3 and leaves at 4, shew that 
S(ri2ari2yi2)=(Z3-X4) C=(ri-r^) 0, 

where the X’s are potentials corresponding to cun-ents a, and the Y’a are potentials 
corresponding to currents 

^telegraph wire. An operator at A knows 
that there 13 a fault between A and B, and observes that the curront at A when he uses a 

\ ^ is insulated and 0 to earth, li to earth, or B 

and G both insulated. Shew that the distance of the fault from A is 

{ka — k'b 4- (b ~ a)^ {ka ~ Bh)^]j{Jc — k'\ 


where 


AB=^a, BC^h-a, 


y 


% 


a poyte 0, D in pairs, and have resistances 

bL ilsed M I lUistF "respectively, and so on. If this network 

.1 r. p^T' “ •“* ‘“''l" ““ " P"rt" 

that o^A B beinv The *he resistance of each part and 

joldf; cZ wls 1 T?r ^ /inclusive 

through Loh cross ^risThe I ^ 

nrougn eaon cross wire is the same, the resistance of the cross wire A A is 

{(«-«)2+(n-s)+l}A. 

them are eonneXd^ /fte^deftr^” resistance r, and two of 

A, shew that the current in the wirrjLnglTioVoSlT*'''' ^ 

^r^nR' 

galvanometer in PO. Denotinv the r»«,-=+ "“^erted in the conductor AD, and a 
if no current passes through the galvanometer” XY by shew that 

( sa++? oq) ^ 
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27. A network is made by joining the five points 1 , 2 , 3, 4 , 6 by conductors in every 
possible way. Shew that the condition that conductors 23 and 14 are conjugate is 

(-^16++ iTss 4- A 46 ) 

=^62 4 - (A' 24^61 ” '^" 54 -^ 13)1 

where is conductivity of conductor rs, 

28. Two endless wires are e^ch divided into rm equal parts by the successive 
terminals of mn connecting wires, the resistance of each part being R. There is an 
identically similar battery in every mth connecting wire, the total resistance of each 
being the same, and the resistance of each of the other 7 / 171 —n connecting wires is h. 
Prove that the current through a connecting wire which is the rth from the nearest 
battery is 

^C'(l - tan a) (tan** a 4 - tan’”“*‘ a)/(tan a - tan*" a), 
where C is the current through each battery, and sin *2,a^hj{h-\-R), 

29. A long line of telegraph wire AA 1 A 2 ... A^An+i is supported by n equidistant 
insulators at Aj, A 2 ,... The end A is connected to one pole of a battery of electro¬ 
motive force JS and resistance J7, and the other pole of this battery is put to earth, as 
also the other end A„+i of the wire. The resistance of each portion AAi, A 1 A 2 , 
A^An^i is the same, R, In wet weather there is a leakage to earth at each insulator, 
whose resistance may bo taken equal to n Shew that the current strength in ApA^+i is 

_ E cosh (9,71 - 2 jp 4" 1 ) a _ 

B cosh ( 2 n + Rr sinh {2n 4 - 2 ) a * 

where 2 sinh a=VZ/r. 

30. A regular polygon A 1 A 2 ... Ap is formed of n pieces of uniform wire, each of 
resistance <r, and the centre 0 is joined to each angular point by a straight piece of the 
same wire. Shew that, if the point 0 is maintained at zero potential, and the point Aj 
at potential F, the current that flows in the conductor A,.A,.+i is 

2 V sinh a sinh (n ~ 2 r-j-l) a 
crcosh^fl ’ 

whore a is given by the equation 

cosh 2 a=*l 4 -sin—. 

n 


31. A resistance network is constructed of 2n rectangular meshes forming a truncated 
cylinder of 2 w faces, with two ends each in the form of a regular polygon of 2n sides. 
Each of these sides is of resistance r, and the other edges of resistance R, If the 
electrodes be two opposite corners, then the resistance is 




tanh^ 
tanh nd * 


where 


sinh^d 


r 


32. A network is formed by a system of conductors joining every pair of a set of 
n points, the resistances of the conductors being all equal, and there is an electronaotive 
force in the conductor joining the points Aj, A 2 . Shew that there is no current in any 
conductor except those which pass through Ai or A 2 , and find the current in these 
conductors. 


22—2 
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33. Eacli member of the series of n points Ai^ ..,An is united to its successor 
by a wire of resistance p, and similarly for the series of n points Bi, B 2 ,... .5^. Each 
pair of points corresponding in the two series, such as -d,. and is united by a wire 
of resistance IL A steady current ^ enters the network at and leaves it at B,^, Shew 
that the ciirrent at Ai divides itself between A 1 A 2 and AiBi in the ratio 

sinha*i-sinh(3i“l)a4-sinh (n-2)a: sinha+sinh l)a —sinh (7^ — 2) a, 

where cosh a — . 


84. An underground cable of length a is badly insulated so that it has faults 
throughout its length indefinitely near to one another and uniformly distributed. The 
conductivity of the faults is 1/p' per unit length of cable, and the resistance of the 
cable is p per unit length. One pole of a battery is connected to one end of a cable 
and the other pole is earthed. Prove that the current at the farther end is the same 
as if the cable were free from faults and of total resistance 


Vpp' sinh fa 



35. Two parallel conducting wires at unit distance are connected by w41 cross pieces 
of the same wire, so as to form n squares. A current enters by an outer corner of the 
first square, and leaves by the diagonally opposite corner of the last. Show that, if 
the resistance is that of a length of the wire, 






36. A, B are the ends of a long telegi^aph wire with a number of faults, and G is 
m mtermediate point on the wire. The resistance to a current sent from A is E when 
C/is earth connected, but if C is not earth connected the resistance is S or T according 
as e en is to earth or insulated. If R\ S', T' denote the resistances under similar 
circumstances when a current is sent from B towards A, shew that 

r(E^8):=:It'{E^T). 


T of capacities 0, G' are joined by wires of 

toTSnT 0 outer plates by wires of negligible resistance 

the needle will suffer a connected through a galvanometer, shew that 

P, e to the poles of a battery, 


notSial^lfl^ f resistance K and R per unit length is at zero 

mMtesimalintervarLTthL°insnlat? Shew'^^ht^ connected to a battery for an 

^ ^"t;?crwiSt 


1 KR3I)> 

7t'~ " ‘ 



CHAPTER X 

STEADY CURRENTS IN CONTINUOUS MEDIA 
Components of Current 

370. In the present chapter we shall consider steady currents of elec¬ 
tricity ilowing through continuous two- and three-dimensional conductors 
instead of through systems of linear conductors. 

We can find the direction of flow at any point P in a conductor by 
imagining that we take a small plane of area d8 and turn it about at the 
point P until we find the position in which the amount of electricity crossing 
it per unit time is a maximum. The normal to the plane when in this 
position will give the direction of the current at P, and if the total amount 
of electricity crossing this plane per unit time when in this position is GdS, 
then G may be defined to be the strength of the current at P. 

If I, m, n are the direction-cosines of the direction of the current at P, 
then the current G may be treated as the superposition of three currents 
IG, mG^ nO parallel to the axes. To prove this we need only notice that the 
flow across an area dS of which the normal makes an angle 0 with the direc¬ 
tion of the current, and has direction-cosines 1', m\ n\ must be GdS cos 8 , or 

GdS (W + mm' + nn'). 

The first term of this expression may be regarded as the contribution from 
a current 10 parallel to the axis and so on. The quantities IG, mG, nC 
are called the components of the current at the point P. 

Lines and Tubes of Flow, 

371. Definition. A line of flow is a line drawn in a conductor such 
that at every point its tangent is in the direction of the current at the point 

Debunition. a tube of flow is a tubular region of infinitesimal crosS” 
section, bounded by lines of flow. 
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It is clear that at every point on the surface of a tube of flow, the current 
is tangential to the surface. Thus no current crosses the boundary of a tube 
of flow, from which it follows that the aggregate current flowing across all 
cross-sections of a tube of flow will be the same. 

The amount of this current will be called the strength of the tube. 

Thus if G is the current at any point of a tube of flow, and if oa is the 
cross-section of the tube at that point, then Gw is constant throughout the 
length of the tube, and is equal to the strength of the tube. 

There is an obvious analogy between tubes of flow in current electricity and tubes 
of force in statical electricity, the current G corresponding to the polarisation P. 
In current electricity, G(x> is constant and equal to the strength of the tube of flow, 
while in statical electricity Pco is constant and equal to the strength of the tube of force 
(§ 129 ), 


Specific Resistance. 

372. The specific resistance of a substance is defined to be the resistance 
of a cube of unit edge of the substance, the current entering by a perfectly 
conducting electrode which extends over the whole of one face, and leaving 
by a similar electrode on the opposite face. 


Tho specific resistances of some substances of which conductors and insulators are 
frequently made are given in the following table. The units are the centimetre and 
the ohm. 


Silver ... 
Copper 
Iron (soft) 
„ (hard) 
Mercury 


I* 61 xl 0 -<J. 

1-64x10-6. 

9-83x10-6. 

9-06x10-6. 

96*15x10-6. 


Dilute sulphuric acid acid at 22° 0.) 3*3. 

„ „ „ acid at 22° G.) T6. 

Glass (at 200° C.) . 2-27 X lO’^. 

„ (at 400° C.) .. ... 7-Z6xW. 

Guttapercha, about. 3x 10*^. 


If T is the specific resistance of any substance, the resistance of a wire 
of length I and cross-section s will clearly be 


Ohm's Law. 

373. In a conductor in which a current is flowing, diflferent points 
will, in general, be at different potentials. Thus there will be a system 
of equipotentials and of lines of force inside a conductor similar to those 
in an electrostatic field. It is found, as an experimental fact, that in a 
homogeneous conductor, the lines of flow coincide with the lines of force— 
or, in other words, the electricity at every point moves in the direction of 
the forces acting on it. 

In considering the motion of material particles in general it is not usually true that the 
motion of the particles is in the direction of the forces acting upon them. The velocity 
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of a particle at the end of any small interval of time is compounded of the velocity at 
the beginning of the interval together with the velocity generated during the interval. 
The latter velocity is in the direction of the forces acting on the particle, but is generally 
insignificant in comparison with the original velocity of the particle. In the particular 
case in which the original velocity of the particle was very small, the direction of motion 
at the end of a small interval will be that of the force acting on the particle. If the 
particle moves in a resisting medium, it may be that the velocity of the particle is kept 
permanently very small by the resistance of the medium: in this case the direction of 
motion of the particle at every instant, relatively to the medium, may be that of the 
forces acting bn it. 

On the modern view of electricity, a current of electricity is composed of electrons 
which are driven through a conductor by the electric forces acting on them, and in 
their motion experience frequent collisions with the molecules of the conductor. The 
eftect of these collisions is continually to check the forward velocity of the electrons, so 
that this forward velocity is kept small just as if they were moving through a resisting 
medium of the ordinary kind, and so it comes about that the direction of flow of current 
is in the direction of the electric intensity (cf. § 345 a). 


374. Let us select any tube of force of small cross-section inside a 
conductor, and let P, Q be any two points on this tube of force, at which 
the potentials are Vp and the former being the greater. Let these 
points be so near together that throughout the range FQ the cross-section 
of the tube of force may be supposed to have a constant value o), while the 
specific resistance of the material of the conductor may be supposed to 
have a constant value r. 


From what has been said in § 373, it follows that the tube of force under 
consideration is also a tube of flow. If G denotes the current, then the 
current flowing through this tube of flow in the direction from F to Q 
will be Cco- This current may, within the range FQ, be regarded as flowing 
through a conductor of cross-section m and of specific resistance t. The 

resistance of this conductor from P to Q is accordingly - , while the fall 

of potential is — Thus by Ohm’s Law 

xCo), 

^ ^ 6 ) 


so that 




PQ 


^^Gr. 


If denotes differentiation along the tube of force, the fraction on the 
os 

left of the foregoing equation reduces, when P and Q are made to coincide, 
dV 

to - -gj, so that the equation assumes the form 




.( 309 ). 
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Let Z, m, n "be the direction-cosines of the line of flow at P, and let u, v, w 
he the components of the current at P, so that u=^lG, etc. Then 

dV ,37 

~ i — ICJt = — tiT, etc., 

3^ 9s 

and we see that equation (309) is equivalent to the three equations 

T dx 

» = .(310). 

T dy 


IdV 

^y=__ 

T OZ 


These equations express Ohm’s Law in a form appropriate to flow through 
a solid conductor. 


Equation of Continuity^ 

375. Since we are supposing the currents to he steady, the amount of 
current which flows into any closed region must be exactly equal to the 
amount which flows out. This can be expressed by saying that the integral 
algebraic flow into any closed region must be nil. 


Let any closed surface 8 be taken entirely inside a conductor. Let Z, m, n 
be the direction-cosines of the inward normal to any element dS of this 
surface, and let u, v, w be the components of current at this point. Then 
the normal component of flow across the element dS is lu + mv + nw, and the 
condition that the integral algebraic flow across the surface S shall be nil is 
expressed by the equation 



mv -f nw) dS = 0, 


By Green’s Theorem (| 1V6), this equation may be transformed into 

and since this integral has to vanish, whatever the region through which it is 
taken, each integrand must vanish separately. Hence at every point inside 
the conductor, we must have 


~ _L. ^ 0w; _ . 

dz ^ 


,(311). 


This is the so-called equation of continuity,” expressing that no elec¬ 
tricity is created or destroyed or allowed to accumulate during the passage 
of a steady current through a conductor. 
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The same equation, can be obtained at once on considering the current- 
flow across the different faces of a small rectangular parallelepiped of edges 
dx, dy, dz (cf. § 49). 

Equation (310) of course expresses that the vector C of which the 
components are u, v, w, must be solenoidal. The equation of continuity 
can accordingly be expressed in the form 

divC = 0, 


Equation satisfied hy the Potential, 

376. On substituting in equation (311) the values for u, v, w given by 
equations (310), we obtain 


dx\r dx) dy\r dy) 9-3^ W dz ) 


= 0 


(312). 


The potential must accordingly be a solution of this differential equation. 
The equation is the same as would be satisfied by the potential in an 
uncharged dielectric in an electrostatic field, provided the inductive capacity 

at every point is proportional to If the specific resistance of the con¬ 
ductor is the same throughout, the differential equation to be satisfied by 
the potential reduces to 

V2F=0. 


377. We may for convenience suppose that the current enters and leaves 
by perfectly conducting electrodes, and that the conductor through which the 
current flows is bounded, except at the electrodes, by perfect insulators. Then, 
over the surface of contact between the conductor and the electrodes, the 
potential will be constant. Over the remaining boundaries of the conductor, 
the condition to be satisfied is that there shall be no flow of current, and this 

9F 

is expressed mathematically by the condition that shall vanish. 


Thus the problem of determining the current-flow in a conductor amounts 
mathematically to determining a function F such that equation (312) is satis- 

9F 

fied throughout the volume of the conductor, while either ^ 

a specified value, at each point on the boundary. By the method used in § 188, 
it is easily shewn that the solution of this problem is unique. 

It is only in a very few simple cases that an exact solution of the problem 
can be obtained. There are, however, various artifices by which approxima¬ 
tions can be reached, and various ways of regarding the problem from which it 
may be possible to form some ideas of the physical processes which determine 
the nature of the flow in a conductor. Some of these will be discussed later 
(II 386—394). At present we consider general characteristics of the flow of 
currents through conductors. 
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Conditions to be satisfied at the Boundary of two 
Conducting Media. 

378. The conditions to be satisfied at a boundary at wliich the current 
flows from one conductor to another are as follows: 

(i) Since there must be no accumulation of electricity at the boundary, 
the normal flow across the boundary must be the same whether calculated in 
the first medium or the second. In other words 

- ^ must be continuous, 

T an 

where ^ denotes differentiation along the normal to the boundary. 

(ii) The tangential force must be continuous, or else the potential would 
not be continuous. Thus 

^ must be continuous, 
d 

where ^ denotes differentiation along any line in the boundary. 

These boundary conditions are just the same as would be satisfied in an 
electrostatical problem at the boundary between two dielectrics of inductive 

capacities equal to the two values of Thus the equipotentials in this 

electrostatic problem coincide with the equipotentials in the actual cuiTent 
problem, and the lines of force in the electrostatic problem correspond with 
the lines of flow in the current problem. 

Clearly these results could be deduced at once from the differential equation (312) on 
passing to the limit and making r become discontinuous on crossing a boundary. 


Refraction of Lines of Flow, 

379. Let any line of flow cross the boundary between two different 
inducting media of specific resistances r,, making angles e, with the 
which it meets the boundary in the two media 

««"ditions as would he 
satisfied by electrostatic Imes of force crossing the boundary between two 

dielectrics of inductive capacities f ^, so that we must have (cf. equa¬ 
tion (71)) ^ • 

~ cot 61 = ^ cot € 2 . 

Titane, = T2tanej, 

expressing the law of refiraction of lines of flow. 
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380. As an example of refraction of lines of current flow, we may 
consider the case of a steady uniform current in a conductor being dis¬ 
turbed by the presence of a sphere of different metal inside the conductor. 
The lines shewn in fig. 78 will represent the lines of flow if the specific 
resistance of the sphere is less than that of the main conductor. The lines 
of flow tend to crowd into the sphere, this being the better conductor—in 
the language of popular science, the current tends to take the path of least 
resistance. 


Charge on a Surface of Discontinuity. 


381. If u is the normal component of current flowing across the 
boundary between two different conductors, we have by Ohm’s Law, 

^ Ti dn Ta dn ’ 


where ^ denotes differentiation along the normal which is drawn in the 


direction in which u is measured (say from (1) to (2)), and TJ, are the 
potentials in the two conductors. 


If there is no charge on the boundary between the two conductors we 
must, from equation (70), have the relation 






where are the inductive capacities of the two conductors. This 

condition will, however, in general be inconsistent with the condition which, 
as we have just seen, is made necessary by the continuity of u. Thus there 
will in general be a surface charge on the boundary between two conductors 
of different materials. 


The amount of this charge is given at once by equation (72), p. 125, 
denotes the surface density at any point, we have 


Hi 


Af,ra- = E3-K3 

on an 

= -{Ki,Tx — KiT^U 


.(313). 


This surface charge is very small compared with the charges which occur in statical 
electricity. For instance, if we have current of 100 amperes per sq. cm. passing from one 
metallic conductor to another, we take in formula (313), 

u =100 amp6res = 3 x 10^^ electrostatic units, 

10-6 

T=10-«ohms =9^^ » » 

ir=i. 

the last two being true aa regards order of magnitude only. The value of 4jr(r is of the 
Order of magnitude of Ktu, or JxlO"® in electrostatic units. As has been said, the value 
of imr at the surface of a conductor charged as highly as possible in air is of the order 
of 100. 
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382. As an example of the distribution of a surface charge, we may- 
notice that the surface-density of the charge on the surface of the sphere 


9F 

considered in § 380 will be proportional to either value of ^, and therefore 

to cos 9, where 6 is the angle between the radius through the point and the 
direction of flow of the undisturbed current. 


Geneeation of Heat. 

383. Consider any small element of a tube of flow, length ds, cross- 

1 9F 

section m. The current per unit area is, by equations (310),-, so 

1 91 ^ 

that the current flowing through the tube is — resistance of 

• • Td/S 

the element of the tube under consideration is — . Hence, as in S 355, the 
amount of heat generated per unit time in this element is 
/I 07 Yrds 1/0FV 


/10F yrds 1/0FV , 

- ^ — or - ^ cods, 

dS J CO T V. 05 / 


Thus the heat generated per unit time per unit volume is ~ 
the total generation of heat per unit time will be 


or 


/// 

IIJl {©'+. 


Thus the heat generated per unit time is Stt times the energy of the 
whole field in the analogous electrostatic problem (§ 169). 


Hate of generation of heat a minimum. 


384. It can be shewn that for a given current flowing through a con¬ 
ductor, the rate of heat generation is a minimum when the current distributes 
itself as directed by Ohm’s Law. To do this we have to compare the rate of 
heat generation just obtained with the rate of heat generation when the 
current distributes itself in some other way. 


Let us suppose that the components of current at any point have no 
longer the values 

T 9a; ’ T 02 / ® t dz 

assigned to them by Ohm’s Law, but that they have different values 


10F 


10F, 10F 
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In order that there may be no accumulation at any point under this new 
distribution, the components of current must satisfy the equation of con¬ 
tinuity, so that we must have 


— 4 -^ 


.(315). 


By the same reasoning as in § 383, we find for the rate at which heat is 
generated under the new system of currents, 

which, on expanding, is equal to 


, 07^ 37 , 07n , , , 


-///(« 

+ JjJr(u^+v^ + w^)dxdydjs .(316). 


On transforming by Green’s Theorem, the second term 

= 2 JJJ F ^ ^ + mv + nw) dS, 

The volume integral vanishes by equation (315), the integrand of the 
surface integral vanishes over each electrode from the condition that the total 
flow of current across the electrode is to remain unaltered, and at every point 
of the insulating boundary from the condition that there is to be no flow 
across this boundary. Thus the new rate of generation of heat is represented 
by the first and third terms of expression (316). The first term represents 
the old rate of generation of heat, the third term is an essentially positive 
quantity. Thus the rate of heat generation is increased by any deviation 
from the natural distribution of currents, proving the result. 


386. An immediate result of this is that any increase or decrease in the 
specific resistance of any part of a conductor is accompanied by an increase 
or decrease of the resistance of the conductor as a whole. For on decreasing 
the value of r at any point and keeping the distribution of currents 
unaltered, the rate of heat production will obviously decrease. On allow¬ 
ing the currents to assume their natural distribution, the rate of heat 
production will further decrease. Thus the rate of heat production with a 
natural distribution of currents is lessened by any decrease of specific 
resistance. But if I is the total current transmitted by the conductor, and 
R the resistance of the conductor, this rate of heat production is i2J*. 
Thus R decreases when r is decreased at any point, and obviously the 
converse must be true (cf. § 359). 
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The Solution of Special Peoblems. 


Current-flow in an Inflnite Conductor, 

386. A good approximation to the conditions of electric flow can 
occasionally be obtained by neglecting the restrictive influence of the 
boundaries of a conductor, and regarding the problem as one of flow between 
two electrodes in an infinite conductor. For simplicity, we shall consider only 
the case in which the conductor is homogeneous. 

The conditions to be satisfied by the potential V are as follows. We 
must have F=l^ over one electrode, and F=F over the second electrode, 

9F . . . 1 

while must vanish at infinity to a higher order than ~ and throughout 

the conductor we must have V^F = 0 (§ 376). We can easily see (cf. §§ 186, 
187) that these conditions determine F uniquely. 

Consider now an analogous electrostatic problem. Let the conducting 
medium be replaced by air, while the electrodes remain conductors. Let 
the electrodes receive equal and opposite charges of electricity until their 
difference of potential is Vi-V^. At this stage let 'x/r denote the electro¬ 
static potential at any point in the field. Let be the values of over 

the two electrodes, so that = K ~ Then there will be a constant 

C (namely such that 'y/r-f 0 assumes the values F> K respectively 

over the two electrodes. Moreover throughout the field, so that 

C) = 0 throughout the field, and at infinity except for terms 

1 9 

vanishes at infinity to a higher order 

than ~ . 

^2 


Hence i/r + (7 satisfies the conditions which, as we have seen, must be 
satisfied by the potential F in the current problem, and these are known to 
suffice to determine F uniquely. It follows that the value of F must be 
'x/r + 0.. 


Thus the lines of flow in the current problem are identical with the lines 
of force when the two electrodes are charged to different potentials in air. 

The normal current-flow at any point on the surface of an electrode is 

T dn^ 


so that the total flow of current outwards from this electrode 




rJJ dn 
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If E is the charge on this electrode in the analogous electrostatic problem 
we have, by Gauss’ Theorem, 

• 4i7r /tT 

SO that the total flow of current is seen to be-. 


If piifPss are the coefficients of potential in the electrostatic problem 

‘'/^2 — Pl2^ ~“Pw^7 

t2=^(Pll-^Pl2-hP2z)^- 

If I is the total current, and 12 the equivalent resistance between the 
electrodes, we have just seen that 


so that 


7 = 


4f7rE 


SO that 


B. = ^ (Fu - 2i)x, + jt>^) .(317). 


If we regard the two electrodes in air as forming a condenser, and denote 
its capacity by G, we have 


so that 


K-T5 T 




4i7rG 


.(318). 


387. As instances of the applications of formulae (317) and (318) to 
special problems, we have the following: 

L The resistance per unit length between two concentric cylinders of 
radii a, b (as, for instance, the resistance between the core of a submarine 
cable and the sea), is, by formula (318), 

T , h 

2 ;'”8;- 

II. The resistance per unit length between two straight parallel 
cylindrical wires of radii a, b, placed with their centres at a great distance r 
apart, in an infinite conducting medium, is, by formula (317), 

— ^ (log a — 2 log r + log 6) 

T , r* 
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III. The resistance between two spherical electrodes, radii a, h, at a 
great distance r apart, in an infinite conducting medium, is, by formula (317), 

477 [a b rj 

388. If two electrodes of any shape are placed in an infinite mediuna at 
a disbance r apart, which is great compared with their linear distances, we 

1 

may take pia in formula (317) equal, to a first approximation, to -. This is 

small compared with and so that, to a first approximation, we may 
replace formula (317) by 

It accordingly appears that the resistance of the infinite medium may be 
regarded as the sum of two resistances—a resistance at the crossing of 

477 

the current from the first electrode to the medium, and a resistance at 

477 

the return of the current from the medium to the second electrode. Thus 
we may legitimately speak of the resistance of a single junction between an 
electrode and the conducting medium surrounding it. 

For instance, suppose a circular plate of radius a is buried deep in the earth, and acts 
as electrode to distribute a current through the earth. The value of pn for a disc of 

radius a is , so that the resistance of the junction is ^. So also if a disc of radius a 

is placed on the earth’s surface, the resistance at the junction is and clearly this 

also is the resistance if the electrode is a semicircle of radius a buried vertically in the 
earth with its diameter in the surface. 

Flow in a Plane Sheet of Metal, 

389. When the flow takes place in a sheet of metal of uniform thickness 
and structure, so that the current at every point may be regarded as flowing 
in a plane parallel to the surface of the sheet, the whole problem becomes 
two-dimensional. If x, y are rectangular coordinates, the problem reduces to 
that of finding a solution of 

dfV 

dx^ dy^ ~ 

which shall he such that either V has a given value, or else —? = 0, at every 

point of the boundary. The methods already given in Chap, vin for obtain¬ 
ing two-dimensional solutions of Laplace’s equation are therefore available 
for the present problem. The method of greatest value is that of Conjugate 
Functions, 
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If the conducting medium extends to infinity, or is bounded entirely by 
the two electrodes, the transformations will be identical with those already 
discussed for two conductors at different potentials (§ 386). If the medium 

9F 

has also boundaries at which ^ procedure must be slightly different. 

We must try to transform the two electrodes into lines F= constant, and the 
other boundaries into lines 27= constant, so that the whole of the medium 
becomes transformed into the interior of a rectangle in the 27, F plane. 

Let 27 H-iF =/(i» + iy) 

be a transformation which gives the required value for F over both electrodes, 
9F 

and gives = 0 over the boundary of a conductor. Then F will be the 

potential at any point, the lines F = constant will be the equipotentials, and 
the lines 27 = constant, being the orthogonal trajectories of the equipotentials, 
will be the lines of flow. 


At any point the direction of the current is normal to the equipotential 
through the point, and the amount of the current is given by 

laF 


c= 


T 0?l ’ 


aF. 


027 


But is equal to , where ^ denotes differentiation in the equipotential. 
Thus the current flowing across any piece FQ of an equipotential 


=J Cds 


If P, Q are any two points in the conductor, a path from P to Q can be 
regarded as made up of a piece of an equipotential PiV, and a piece, of a line 
of flow The flow across NQ is zero, that across PN is 


;(C7v-?7p). 


This is accordingly the total flow across PQ, and since £5^-= C^, it may 
be written as 

390. As an illustration, let us suppose that the conducting plate is a 
polygon, two or more edges being the electrodes. We can transform this 
into the real axis in the f-plane by a transformation of the type 
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and this real axis has to be transformed into a rectangle formed (say) by the 
lines F“ To, F=Ti, ?7=0, £/’ = (7 in the TT-plane. The transformation 
for this will be 

=[(?- ao) (?-«.) (r-««) (?- ^r)r^ .( 320 ), 

■where a^, Op and a,, ar are the points on the real axis of ^ -which determine 
the ends of the electrodes. By elimination of f from the integrals of equa¬ 
tions (319) and (320) we obtain the transformation required. 

391. The following example of this method is taken from a paper by 
H. F. Moulton {Proc. Lond. Math. 8oc. m. p. 104). 



C 

R 

J R 

M m ^ r 

. f 

a 


A P Q B 

^.plana. U’-plana. 

Pio. 101. Fiq. 102. 


In fig. 101, let ABGD be a rectangular plate, the piece PQ of one or more 
sides being one electrode, and the piece RS of one or more other sides being 
the other electrode. Let the rectangle PQRS in fig. 102 be its transforma¬ 
tion in the TF-plane. In the intermediate f-plane, let the points A, B, (7, D 
transform to f = a, 6, c, d respectively, and let the points P, Q, B, 8 transform 
to 2, r, s respectively. Then the transformations are 

. jJ=[(r-a)(?-6)(f-c)(?-i)]-i, 

If we write 

(h-c){a-d) (q-r)(p-s ) ^ 

(a-c){b-d) ’ ip-r){q-s) ’ 

2m = V(a — c) (6 — d), 2m' = \/(p — r)(q~s), 


the integrals are 


a (h — d) — h {a — d) sn^ mz (mod re) 

6 — cJ — (a — cZ) sn^ mz (mod ic) 

p{q-‘S) — q{p — s)^v^m'W (mod X.) 
5 — s — (— 5) sn^ m'TT (mod X) 


.(321), 


.(322). 


The sides AB, AD of the first rectangle are the periods of 
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355 


sn (mod/c); the sides FQ,FS of the second rectangle are the periods i 

If, say —,, ^, of sn w' # (mod X). 
m VI 


m 


In the "Fr-plane, the potential difference of the two electrodes is PS^ 




1 L' 

while the current is - PQ, or 

T 771 T 


The equivalent resistance of the plate 

is accordingly rL'IL, so that the quantity we are trying to determine is i'/I. 

Let the coordinates of P, Q, R, S in the ;^-plane be In the 

f-plane the coordinates of these points are p, q, r, s. Hence from equations 
(321), we have 

__ a (5 — d) — 5 (a — c?) sn^ (mod ic) 

P"^ (6 — d) — (a — d) sn^ (mod /c) ’ 

and similar equations for q, r, s. The ratio RjL of which we are in search 
is now given by 

JT' (g _ (p — s) _ (sn^ — sn^ (sn^ mzi — sn^ 7nz^) 

X ” - r) (q - 6‘) (sn^ 77iZi - sn^ mz^) (sn^ 77iz^ - sn*^ 7nz^) * 

the whole being to modulus ic. The values of sn?? 2 ,i^ can be obtained from 
Legendre’s Tables. 

Moulton has calculated the resistance of a square sheet with electrodes, 
each of length equal to one-fifth of a side, in the following four cases: 

(1) Electrodes at middle of two opposite sides, Resistance = 1'745E, 

(2) Electrodes at ends of two opposite sides and facing one another, 

Resistance = 2‘408P, 

(3) Electrodes at ends of two opposite sides and not facing one 

another, Resistance = 2'589P, 

(4) Electrodes bent equally round two opposite corners of square, 

Resistance = 3’027 R, 

where B is the resistance of the square when the whole of ^^^ffafshets 

form the electrodes. A comparison of the results in cases (2) 

how large a part of the resistance is dne to the crowdmg m of the lines ot 

force near the electrode, and how small a part arises ttom 

part of the path. 

Limits to the Resistance of a Conductor. 

392. The result o^^tained m § 386 ^ 

a lower limit to the resistance of a conductor, w 

calculated accurately. For if be lessened, and it may 

perfect conductors, the resisban -nprfect conductors in such 

L pombk t« chauge parts of the oooductor mto pertoct coudoot 
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a way that the resistance of the new conductor can be calculated. This 
resistance will then be a lower limit to the resistance of the original con¬ 
ductor. 

As an illustration, we may examine the case of a straight wire of variable 
cross-section S. Let us imagine that at small distances along its length we 
take cross-sections of infinitely small thickness, and make these into perfect 
conductors. The resistance between two such sections at distance ds apart, 

will be where B is the cross-section of either. Thus a lower limit to 

the resistance is supplied by the formula 



393. Again, if we replace parts of the conductor by insulators, so causing 
the current to flow in given channels, the resistance of the whole is increased, 
and in this way we may be able to assign an upper limit to the resistance 
of a conductor. 


394. As an instance of a conductor to the resistance of which both 
upper and lower limits can be assigned, let us consider the case of a 
cylindrical conductor AB terminating in an infinite 
conductor C of the same material. This example is 
of practical importance in connection with mercury 
resistance standards. The appropriate analysis was 
first given by Lord Kayleigh, discussing a parallel 
problem in the theory of sound. 

Let I be the length and a the radius of the tube. 

To obtain a lower limit to the resistance, we imagine 
a perfectly conducting plane inserted at B. The resistance then consists of 
the resistance to this new electrode at B, plus the resistance from this with 

the infiinite conductor G. The former resistance is the latter, bv 5 388. 

trrn? f J a f 



C 

Fig. 103. 


T 


IS 


4a 


so that a lower limit to the whole resistance is 


m-ar 


T 


which is the resistance of a length ? + ^ of the tube. 

To obtain an upper limit to the resistance, we imagine non-conducting 
tubes placed inside the main tube AB, so that the current is constrained to 
flow in a uniform stream parallel to the axis of the main tube until the 
end B is reached. After this the current flows through the semi-infinite 
conductor G as directed by Ohm’s Law, 
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The resistance of the tube AB is, as before, —;. To obtain the resist- 

Tra^ 

ance of the conductor 0, we must examine the corresponding electrostatic 
problem. If I is the total current, the flow of current per unit area over 
the circular mouth at B is IjiraK In order that the potentials in the 
electrostatic problem may be the same, we must have a uniform surface 
density of electricity 

on the surface of the disc. 

The heat generated is PR, where R is the resistance of the conductor (7. 
It is also 

;///{©’. 

taken through the conductor C. Now if W is the electrostatic energy of 

tI 

a disc of radius a, having a uniform surface density cr=: on each side, 

we have 

where the integral is taken through all space, or again, 

(f)’+S')’} 

where the integral is taken through the semi-infinite space on one side of 
the disc, ie. through the space G, if the .disc is made to coincide with the 
mouth jB. On substituting for the volume integral in expression (323), we 
find that 

4j7r "W 

...(324). 

Following Maxwell, we shall find it convenient to calculate Tf directly 
from the potential. If a disc of radius r has a uniform surface density cr 
on each side, the potential at a point P on its edge will be 

where the integral is taken over one side of the disc, and r is the distance 
from P to the element dxdy. Taking polar coordinates, with P as origin, 
the equation of the circle will be r=2boos6-, we may replace dxdy by 
rdrdO, and obtain 
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On increasing the radius of the disc to & + we bring up a charge 
4i7rb(rdh from infinity to potential Shcr, so that the work done is 

djW^ S27rbVdbj 

and integrating from & = 0 to 6 == a, we find for the potential energy of the 
complete disc of radius a, 

W — 

Thus, from equation (324), 

p _ 47rTr_ 12877^0"® 

3Pt ' 


or, since 


tI 

4i'Tr^a^ * 



Thus an upper limit to the whole resistance is 


It 8t 
STT^a^ 


o 

whicli is the resistance of a length l + ^a of the tube. 

OTT 

Thus we may say that the resistance of the whole is that of a length 

I i’ aa of the tube, where a is intermediate between ~ and —, i.e> between 

4 Stt 

785 and *849. Lord Rayleigh^, by more elaborate analysis, has shewn that 
the upper limit for a must be less than *8242, and believes that the true 
value of « must be pretty close to *82. 


The passage of Electricity through Dielectrics. 


395. Since even the best insulators are not wholly devoid of conducting 
power, it is of importance to consider the flow of electricity in dielectrics. 

previous notation, we shall denote the potential at any point 

^ ty 7, the specific resistance by r, and the inductive capacity 

by ii. We shall consider steady flow first. 


If the flow IB to he steady, the equation of continuity, namely 


dxKrdxJ dyKr dy)^dz[r^ 


dz 


= 0. 


.(325), 

rtentl^l ^ ^ density of electrification p, the 

potential must satisfy equation (62), namely 


dx) dy\ dy)'^dz\^ dz 


= — 47rp 


.(326> 


* Theory of Sound, Tol. n. Appendix A. 
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From a comparison of equations (325) and (326), it is clear that steady 
flow will not generally be consistent with having p = 0. Hence if currents 
are started flowing through an uncharged dielectric, the dielectric will 
acquire volume charges before the currents become steady. When the 
currents have become steady, the value of F will be determined by 
equation (325) and the boundary conditions, and the value of p is then 
given by equation (326). 


.(327). 


From equations (325) and (326), we obtain 

^ 47rT [dxdx^ dy dy dz dz ^ 

The condition that p shall vanish, whatever the value of F, is that Er shall 
be constant throughout the dielectric: if this condition is satisfied the value 
of p necessarily vanishes at every point for all systems of steady currents. 
The most important case of this condition being satisfied occurs when the 
dielectric is homogeneous throughout. If Kt is not constant throughout 
the dielectric, equation (327) shews that we can have p = 0 at every point 
provided the surfaces F=cons. and iTr^cons. cut one another at right 
angles at every point, i.e. provided Kr is constant along every line of flow. 


We have already had an illustration (§ 381) of the accumulation of 
charge which occurs when the value of Er varies in passing along a line 
of flow 


Time of Relaxation in a homogeneous Dielectric, 

396. Let a homogeneous dielectric be charged so that the volume 
density at any point is p. 

If any closed surface is taken inside the dielectric, the total charge 
inside this surface must be 


JJJpdxdydz, 


while the rate at which electricity flows into the surface will, as in § 375, be 




lu + mv + nw) dS, 


where w, v, w are the components of current and I, m, n are the direction 
cosines of the normal drawn into the surface. Since this rate of flow into 
the surface must be equal to the rate at which the charge inside the surface 
increases, we must have 


jj(lu-hmv-h nw) ~ ^ J I^Jp dxdydz 
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The integral on the left may, by Green’s Theorem, be transformed into 

and this again is equal, by equations (310), to 

dccdydz. 


Tfl 
JJJ T 


1 /d^V d^V d^V\ 
\3a?^ dy^ dz^, 


Thus we have 


fff(i fd^Vd^Vd^r 



and since this is true whatever surface is taken, each integrand must vanish 
separately, and we must have, at every point of the dielectric. 


?!Z ?!r= ^ 

0 »“ df dz- ’’ dt ’ 


We have also, as in equation (826), 

d^V d“V 9*1^ 47rp 


SO that 


dp 4f'7r 

It' Kt^' 


The integral of this equation is 

4i7r ^ 

o^poC » 

where po is the value of p at time i = 0. 

Thus the charge at every point in the dielectric falls oflF exponentially 

with the time, the modulus of decay being ^. The time , in which 

all the charges in the dielectric are reduced to Ife times their original 
value, is called the “time of relaxation,” being analogous to the corresponding 
quantity in the Dynamical Theory of Gases*, 

The relaxation-time admits of experimental determination, and as r is 
easily determined, this gives us a means of determining K experimentally 
for conductors. In the case of good conductors, the relaxation-time is too 
small to be observed with any accuracy, but the method has been employed 
by Cohn and Arons f to determine the inductive capacity of water. The 
value obtained, JT =73‘6, is in good agreement with the values obtained in 
other ways (cf. § 84). 

* Cf. Maxwell, Collected Works, n. p. 681, or Jeans, Dynamical Theory of Gases, p. 294. 

+ Wied. Afin. xxviii. p. 454, 
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Discharge of a Condenser, 

397. Let us suppose that a condenser is charged up to a certain 
potential, and that a certain amount of leakage takes place through the 
dielectric between the two plates. Then, as we have just seen, the dielectric 
will, except in very special cases, become charged with electricity. 

Now suppose that the two plates are connected by a wire, so that, in 
ordinary language, the condenser is discharged. Conduction through the 
wire is a very much quicker process than conduction through the dielectric, 
so that we may suppose that the plates of the condenser are reduced to the 
same potential before the charges imprisoned in the dielectric have begun to 
move. For simplicity, let us suppose that the plates of the condenser are 
both reduced to potential zero. Then the surface of the dielectric may, 
with fair accuracy, be regarded as an equipotential surface, the potential 
being zero all over it. It follows that there can be no lines of force outside 
this equipotential: all lines of force which originate on the charges im¬ 
prisoned in the dielectric, and which do not terminate on similar charges, 
must terminate on the surface of the dielectric. Thus we shall have a 
system of charges on the surface of the dielectric, these charges being equal 
in magnitude but opposite in sign to those of the Green’s “equivalent 
stratum ” corresponding to the system of charges imprisoned in the dielectric. 
This system of charges on the surface of the dielectric is of the kind which 
Faraday would call a “ bound ” charge (cf. § 141). 

Suppose the plates of the condenser to be again insulated. The system 
of charges inside the dielectric and at its surface is not an equilibrium dis¬ 
tribution, so that currents will be set up in the dielectric, and a general 
rearrangement of electricity will take place. The potentials throughout the 
dielectric will change, and in particular the potentials of the condenser-plates 
at the surface of the dielectric will change. In other words, the charge on 
these plates is no longer a “ bound ” charge, but becomes, at least partially, a 
'‘free” charge. On joining the two plates by a wire, a new discharge will 
take place. 

This is Maxwell’s explanation of the phenomenon of “residual discharge.” 
It is found that, some time after a condenser has been discharged and 
insulated, a second and smaller discharge can be obtained on joining the 
plates, after this a third, and so on, almost indefinitely. It should be 
noticed that, on the explanation which has been given, no residual discharge 
ought to take place if the dielectric is perfectly homogeneous. It thus becomes 
possible to test the theory by experiments on homogeneous dielectrics. 

Rowland and Nichols* tested calcspar, which is a perfectly homogeneous 
crystal, and found no trace of residual discharge. Hertz f found traces of a 

* Mag, [6] vol. ii. p. 414 (1881). f Wied, Ann. xi» (1883), p. 279. 
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residual discharge in a homogeneous fluid, benzene, but found that these dis¬ 
appeared as impurities were removed from the fluid; Arons^ obtained the 
same result with paraffin. Finally Muraokaf experimented with various 
oils, paraffin, resin, turpentine and xylol. Residual discharges Avere not found 
in the oils singly, but appeared as soon as two or more were mixed together. 

These facts are in agreement with Maxwell’s theory of residual discharge 
and afford strong confirmation of the theory. On the other hand there are a 
large number of experimental facts which are difficult to explain in terms 
of Maxwell’s theory alone, and which seem to suggest that the theory is 
incomplete. 


EXAMPLES. 


1. The ends of a rectangular conducting lamina of breadth c, length os, and uniform 

thickness r, are maintained at different potentials. If f y) be the specilic resistance p 

at a point whose distances from an end and a side are y, prove that the resistance of 

dx , , 1 

or greater than 

r 

Jo p 


the lamina cannot be less than 


d// 


r 

Jo 


) do5 


2. Two large vessels filled with mercury are connected by a capillary tube of uniform 
bore. Pind superior and inferior limits to the conductivity. 

_ 3. A oybndrioal cable consists of a conducting core of copper surrounded by a thin 
insulatmg sheath of material of given specific resistance. Show that if the sectional 
^eas of the core and sheath are given, the resistance to lateral leakage is greatest wlmn 
the surfaces of the two materials are coaxal right circular cylinders. 

t'- product of the resistance to leakage per unit length between two 

practicaUy m&itely long paraUel wires insulated by a unifom dioloctrio and at different 
potentials, and the capacity per unit length, is Ap/4^, where A" is the inductive capacity 
md p the specifio resistance of the dielectric. Prove also that the time that elapses before 
the potential difference sinks to a given fraction of its original value is independent of tlio 
sectional oimensions and relative positions of the wires. 


5. If the right sections of the wires in the last question are semicircles dascribed on 
opposite ades of a square as diameters, and outside the square, while the cylindrioal space 
whose section IS the semmircles similarly described on the other two sides of the square is 
fiUed up with a dieleotnc of mfimte specific resistance, and aU the neighbouring space is 
filled up m h a dielectac of resistance p, prove that the leakage per uiit length £ unit 
time is 2F/p, where V is the potential difference. ^ 


6. and the curves for which < 5 f) = cona. be closed 

the insulation resistance between lengths I of the surfaces 


curves, shew that 
is 


fw ■ 

where [^^] is the increment of f on passing once round a 
resistance of the dielectric. 


(p-curve, and p is the specific 


* Wied. Ann. xxxv. (1888), p. 291. 


t Wied. Ann. xn. (1890), p. 328. 
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7. Current enters and leaves a uniform circular disc through two circular wires of 
small radius e whose central lines pass through the edge of the disc at the extremities of 
a chord of length d. Shew that the total resistance of the sheet is 

(2<r/^r)log(d£/4 

8. Using the transformation 

log (^ + 13 ^) = 1 + 17;, 

prove that the resistance of an infinite strip of uniform breadth between two electrodes 
distant 2a apart, situated on the middle line of the strip and having equal radii S, is 



9. Shew that the transformation 

sdArhf = COSh TT (x + zy)la 

enables us to obtain the potential due to any distribution of electrodes upon a thin 
conductor in the form of the semi-infinite strip bounded by y=0, y=a, and 

If the margin be uninsulated, find the potential and flow due to a source at the point 

0 ?=c, y=-. Shew that if the flows across the three edges al^e equal, then ttc= a cosh”^ 2. 

10. Equal and opposite electrodes are placed at the extremities of the base of an 
isosceles triangular lamina, the length of one of the equal sides being a, and the vertical 

27r 

angle Shew that the lines of flow and equal potential are given by 

and the modulus of cnw is sin 75®, the origin being at the vertex, 

11, A circular sheet of copper, of specific resistance o-j per unit area, is inserted in a 
very large sheet of tinfoil (o*o), and currents flow in the composite sheet, entering and 
leaving at electrodes. Prove that the current-function in the tinfoil corresponding to an 
electrode at which a current e enters the tinfoil is the coefficient of t in the imaginary 
part of 

where a is the radius ot the copper sheet, z is a, complex variable with its origin at the 
centre of the sheet, and o is the distance of the electrode from the origin, the real axis 
passing through the electrode. 

Generalise the expression for any position of the electrode in the copper or in the 
tinfoil, and investigate the corresponding expressions determining the lines of flow in the 
copper. 

12, A uniform conducting sheet has the form of the catenary of revolution 

cosh^ “. 
c 

Prove that the potential at any point due to an electrode at *6> introducing a 

current (7, is 

constant-^logfoosh^*- 

4*r c V(y2+aa)(yo2+V)/ 
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PERMANENT MAGNETISM 
Physical Phenomena, 

398. It is found that certain bodies, known as magnets, will attract or 
repel one another, while a magnet will also exert forces on pieces of iron 
or steel which are not themselves magnets, these forces being invariably 
attractive. The most familiar fact of magnetism, namely the tendency of 
a magnetic needle to point north and south, is simply a particular instance 
of the first of the sets of phenomena just mentioned, it being found that 
the earth itself may be regarded as a vast aggregation of magnets. 

The^ simplest piece of apparatus used for the experimental study of 
ma^etmm is that known as a bar-magnet. This consists of a bar of steel 
which shews the property of attracting to itself small pieces of steel or iron. 
Usually It IS found that the magnetic properties of a bar-magnet reside 
largely or entoely at its two ends. For instance, if the whole bar is dipped 
mto a collection of iron filings, it is found that the filings are attracted in 
great numbers to its two ends, while there is hardly any attraction to the 
miMe parts, so that on lifting the bar out firom the collection of filings, we 
shall find that fihngs continue to cluster round the ends of the bar, while 
the middle regions will be comparatively free. 


Poles of a Magnet, 

in which ^ magnet-nr, more strictly, the two regions 

“noles” of th^T concentrated-are spoken of as the 

so that the ir- ® suspended, it will turn 

outhMe nl ThT, approximately north and 

to point towards the north is 

called the/^north-seekiiie*T)ol6^’'wTn*lA fKr. 4 . 1 . 1 m 

is cdlrf ft, -»„ft-s«,llng pij ““ 

another. ^ ^ another, while dissimilar poles attract one 
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The earth may roughly be regarded as a single magnet of which the two 
magnetic poles are at points near to the geographical north and south poles. 
Since the northern magnetic pole of the earth attracts the north-seeking 
pole of a suspended bar-magnet, it is clear that this northern magnetic pole 
must be a south-seeking pole; and similarly the southern pole of the earth 
must be a north-seeking pole. Lord Kelvin speaks of a south-seeking pole as 
a true north " pole— i.e, a pole of which the magnetism is of the kind found 
in the northerly regions of the earth. But for purposes of mathematical 
theory it will be most convenient to distinguish the two kinds of pole by 
the entirely neutral terms, positive and negative. And, as a matter of 
convention, we agree to call the north-seeking pole positive. Thus we 
have the following pairs of terms; 

North-seehing — True South = Positive^ 

South-seehing = True North = Negative, 


Law of Force between Magnetic Poles, 


400. By experiments with his torsion-balance, Coulomb established that 
the force between two magnetic poles varies inversely as the square of the 
distance between them. It was found also to be proportional to the product 
of two quantities spoken of as the “ strengths of the poles. Thus if F is the 
repulsion between two poles of strengths w, m' at a distance r apart, we have 


n omm' 

y.a * 


.(328). 


It is found that c depends on the medium in which the poles are placed, 
but is otherwise constant. Clearly if we agree that the strength of positive 
poles is to be reckoned as positive, while that of negative poles is reckoned 
negative, then c will be a positive quantity 


The Unit Magnetic Pole. 

401. Just as Coulomb’s electrostatic law of force supplied a convenient 
way of measuring the strength of an electric charge, so the law expressed 
by equation (328) provides a convenient way of measuring the strength of a 
magnetic pole, and so gives a system of magnetic units. A system of units, 
analogous to the electrostatic system (§§ 17, 18) is obtained by defining the 
unit pole to be such as to make c 1 in equation (328). This system is 
called the Magnetic (or, more generally, Electromagnetic) system of units. 
We define a unit pole, in this system, to be a pole of strength such that 
when placed at unit distance from a pole of equal strength the repulsion 
between the two poles is one of unit force. 
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Thus the force between two poles of strengths m, m', nic.-isiiri'ii in the. 
Electromagnetic system of units, is given by 


F-- 


mm. 

'■—r 


.(329). 


The physical dimensions of the magnetic unit can bo (iiHeii.s,si-i! in just 
the same way in which the physical dimensions of the electrostatic unit 
have already been discussed in § 18. 


Moment of a Line-Magnet. 

402. It is found that every positive pole has associated wit.h it a 
negative pole of exactly equal strength, and that tlu(Ho two jinhis are 
always in the same piece of matter. 

Thus not only are positive and negative magnetism ncc(>ss;irily brought 
into existence together and in equal quantities, as is <,ho (%'«s(> wiili positive 
and negative electricity, but, further, it is impossible to .S(‘p;u-at.e t,he positive 

and negative magnetism after they have been brought into exi.sb'iice, ami in 

this respect magnetism is unlike electricity. 

It follows that it is impossible to have a body “cliargcsl with niagm-tism ” 
in the way in which we can have a body charged with (‘Ic-hricif v.A mag¬ 
netised body may possess any number of poles, and at eacli polo^.limv is, fn 
a sense, a charge of magnetism; but the total cliarge of magncl.i.sm in thet 
body will always be zero. 

Hence it follows that the simplest and most fundamental piece of matter 
we can imagine which is of interest for the theory of magm-t,iKm, is not a 
small body carrying a charge of magnetism, but a small UnW carrvi.ig (sc. 
to speak) two equal and opposite charges at a certain distamu' apart. 

This leads us to introduce the conception of a lino-magnet. A line- 
magnet is an ideal bar-magnet of which the width is infn.ifc.simal, the 
length fimte, and the poles at the two extreme ends, 'rhms gcom(.tric-al!y 
the ideal line-magnet is a line, while its poles are points. 

The strengths of the two poles of a line-magnet arc nooessarily c-iual 

opposite. The proc^nct of the numerical strength of citlu.r ,,ol<. m.d the 
distance between the poles is called the « moment ” of the Hne-magnct. 

Magnetic Particle. 

403. If we imagine the distance between the two nAin» r 

Wtwee. th. .wo ....nt of I 
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It is easily shewn that, as regards all phenomena occurring at a finite 
distance away, two magnetic particles have the same effect if their moments 
are equal; their length and the strengths of their poles separately are of no 
importance. To see this we need only consider the case of two magnetic 
particles, each having poles ± m, and length ds, and therefore moment mds. 
Clearly these will produce the same effect at finite distances whether they 
are placed end to end or side by side. In the latter case, we have a magnet 
of length ds, poles ± 2m, while in the former case the two contiguous poles, 
being of opposite sign, neutralise one another, and the arrangement is in 
effect a magnet of length 2ds and poles ±m. Thus in each case the moment 
is the same, namely %mdSy while the strengths of the poles and their distances 
apart are different. 

If we place a large number n of similar magnetic particles end to end, 
all the poles will neutralise one another except those at the extreme ends, 
so that the arrangement produces the same effect as a line-magnet of length 

nds. By taking ^ = where Z is a finite length, we see that the effect of 

a line-magnet of length Z can be produced exactly by n magnetic particles 
of length ds. 

The two arrangements will be indistinguishable by their magnetic effects 
at all external points. There is, however, a way by which it would be easy 
to distinguish them. If the arrangement were simply two poles ± m, at the 
ends of a wire of length Z, then on cutting the wire into two pieces, we should 
have one pole remaining in each piece. If, however, the arrangement were 



-H-- fs) -i- ,r+.- - 

Fio. 104. 

that of a series of magnetic particles, we should be able to divide the series 
between two particles, and should in this way obtain two complete magnets. 
The pair of poles on the two sides of the point of division which have so far 
been neutralising one another now figure as independent poles. 

As a matter of experiment, it is not only found to be possible to produce 
two complete magnets by cutting a single magnet between its poles, but it 
is found that two new magnets are produced, no matter at what point the 
cutting takes place. The inference is not only that a natural magnet must 
be supposed to consist of magnetic particles, but also that these particles 
are so small that when the magnet is cut in two, there is no possibility of 
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cutting a magnetic particle in two, so that une polo m I»*ff i»fi mrh nf 
the division. In other words, we must supjMJHe tlu* t<* juri rtt i.* r 

to be identical with the molecules of which the maf.lar in nr » 

to be even smaller than these molecules. At tin* same iiom*, if will 

be necessary to limit the magnetic partide (d’ miithi'iout ieal aiiali.sr* Uv 
assigning this definite meaning to it: any eolleetiun nf mu!* rfib's, ni .Muali 
that .the whole space occupied by it maybe regarded as iiitiiMteMiiial, wul 
be spoken of as a magnetic particle, 

404. Aoois of a magnetic partiok. The axm of a laagiiefie parted** i.n 
defined to be the direction of a line drawn frmn tin* negative the jrraiivi* 
pole of the particle. 

It will be clear, from what has already Imnui saifl, ihiif I lie eiba't «#f 

a magnetic particle at all external paints k known win n we kimw it.i 

position, axis and moment. 


Intensity of Magmflmtfimh 


405. In considering a bar-magnet, which nnist be siipjieHtd le linvr* 
breadth as well as length, we have to consid(*r the inagm lie paiindrH iw 
being stacked side by side as well as placed iunl end. Ker idrarnei^s, lei 
us suppose that the magnet is a rectangular paralldepipid, its length being 
parallel to the axis of while its height and breadth are parallel fti the iwit 
other axes. The poles of this bar-magnet may be siippeHeii in iHmmi of 
a uniform distribution of infinitesimal magnetic poles ovm' imdi of the iwm 
faces parallel to the plane of yz, let us say a ilistrihutirm of poles of iiggregiif e 
strength J per unit area at the positive pole, and / per unit iireii iit iJie 
negative pole, so that if A is the area of eneh of tla^ne i]mm, the pnhm uf 
the magnet are of strengths + lA. 


As a first step, we may regard the tnagiict as nnul.' up ..f m, iuRttiu* 
number of Ime-magnets placed side by sidu, each lii..- luagu.*!, bring a 
rectangular pnsm parallel to the length of th..- magnet, and of vrrv mudl 
cross-section. Thus a pnsm of cross-section di/th may Iw r.-gaidnl ,w'a Im.- 
magnet having poles ±Idydz. This again may be rcgani..,! ,« mad., up of 

dMf’Ih i*y ilds jianirlr iH 

moment of the particle is o 4 . . 


J. u^i^aya^, 

magnet., efteete a. eatenml ptmto « . .i„gl, J, 

Idv. 
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The Magnetic Field of Force 

The quantity I is called the “intensity of magnetisation” of the magnet. 
The magnetisation has direction as well as magnitude. In the present 
instance the direction is that of the axis of x. 

406. In general we define the intensity and direction of magnetisation 
as follows: 

The mtensity of magnetisation at any point of a magnetised body is defined 
to he the ratio of the magnetio moment of any small particle at this point to 

the volume of the particle, 

IJis dh 6 ct% 07 i of magnetisation at any point of a magnetised body is defined 
to be the dvrection of the magnetic axis of a small particle of magnetic matter 
at the pomt 

Iiistcjul of specifying the magnetisation of a body in terms of its poles, 
it is bo till more convenient from the mathematical point of view, and more 
in accordiince with truth from the physical point of view, to specify the 
intensity at every point in magnitude and direction. Thus the bar-magnet 
wliich has been under consideration would be specified by the statement 
that its intensit-,y of magnetisation at every point is I parallel to the axis 
of ai A body such that the intensity is the same at every point, both in 
magnitude and direction, is said to be uniformly magnetised. 


The Magn^etio Field of Force. 

407. The field of force produced by a collection of magnets is in many 
respects similar to an electrostatic field of force, so that the various conceptions 
which were found of use in electrostatic theory will again be employed. 

Tlie first of these conceptions was that of electric intensity at a point. 
In electrostatic theory, the intensity at any point was defined to be the 
force per unit charg(^ wliich would act on a small charged particle placed 
at the point. It was necessary to suppose the charge to be of infinitesimal 
amount, in ordot that the charges on the conductors in the field might not 
be disturbed by induction. 

There is, as we shall see later, a phenomenon of magnetic induction, 
which is in many respects similar to that of electrostatic induction, so that 
in defining magnetic intensity we have again to introduce a condition to 

exclude effects of induction. 

Also, to avoid confusion between the magnetic intensity and the intensity 
of inaguotisation defined in § 406, it will be convenient to speak of magnetic 
force at a point, rather than of magnetic mtensity. We accordingly have the 
following definition, analogous to that given in § 30. 

J. 


24 
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The magnetic force at any point is given, in magnitude and direction, 
by the force per unit strength of pole, which would act on a magnetic pole 
situated at this point, the strength of the pole being supposed so small that 
the magnetism of the field is not affected by its presence. 


408. The other quantities and conceptions follow in order, as in 
Chapter ii. Thus we have the following definitions: 

A line of force is a curve in the magnetic field, such that the tangent at 
every point is in the direction of the magnetic force at that point (cf. § 31). 

The potential at any point in the field is the work per unit strength of pole 
which has to be done on a magnetic pole to bring it to that point from infinity, 
the strength of the pole being supposed so small that the magnetism of the field 
is not affected by its presence (cf. § 33). 

Let O denote the magnetic potential and a, /3, 7 the components of 
magnetic force at any point x, y, z, then we have from this definition 
(cf. equation ( 6 )), 

rx, y, z 

f2 = - {adx + ^dy -h ydz) .(330), 


and the relations (of. equations ( 9 )), 


.(331). 


an ^ 30 30 

. 

A surface in the magnetic field such that at every point on it the potential 
has the same value, is called an Equipotential Surface (cf. § 35 ). 


From this definition, as in § 35, follows the theorem : 

Equipotential Surfaces cut lines of force at right angles. 

The law of force being the same as in electrostatics, we have as the value 
of the potential (cf. equation ( 10 )), 


0 = 



(332), 


where m is the strength of any typical pole, and r is the distance from it 
to the point at which the potential is being evaluated. 

As in I 42, we have Gauss’ Theorem: 


JJ^dS = -4>7r2m .( 333 ), 

where the integration is over any closed surface, and Xm is the sum of 
the strengths of all the poles inside this surface. If the surface is drawn 
so as nofc to cut through any magnetised matter, Xm will be the aggregate 
strength of the poles of complete magnetic particles, and therefore equal 
to zero. Thus for a surface drawn in this way 

ffda 
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If the position of the surface B is determined by geometrical conditions— 
if, for instance, it is the boundary of a small rectangular element dxdydz — 
then we cannot suppose it to contain only complete magnetic particles, and 
equation (334) will not in general be true. 


If there is no magnetic matter present in a certain region, equation (334) 
is true for any surface in this region, and on applying it to the surface of the 
small rectangular element dxdydz, we obtain, as in § 50, 


TO ^ ^ 


.(335), 


the differential equation satisfied by the magnetic potential at every point 
of a region in which there is no magnetic matter present. 


Tubes of Force. 

409. A tubular surface bounded by lines of force is, as in electrostatics, 
called a tube of force. Let coi, be the areas of any two normal cross- 
sections of a thin tube of force, and let Hi, H^ be the values of the 
intensities at these points. By applying Gauss’ Theorem to the closed 
surface formed by the two cross-sections and the portion of the tube 
which lies between them, we obtain, as in § 56, 

HiCOi — 0 , 

provided there is no magnetic matter inside this closed surface. 

Thus in free space the product Hm remains constant. The value of this 
product is called the strength of the tube. 

In electrostatics, it was found convenient to define a unit tube to be one which ended 
on a unit charge, so that the product of intensity and cross-section was not equal to unity 
but to 47r 


Potential of a Magnetic Particle. 

410. Let a magnetic particle consist of a pole of strength — ttIj at 0, and 
a pole of strength 4-^ at P, the distance OP being 
infinitesimal. 


The potential at any point Q will be 


o - ^ - 

— 7-)7s 


nil _ 

PQ OQ 


.(336). 



If we put OQ = r, and denote the angle POQ by 0, -”h +% 


this becomes 


Fio. 105.- 


^ mi (OQ - PQ) _7th OP coa 9 _/i cos 0 

- PQ.OQ ~ PQ. OQ • .. 


where /i=mi.OP, the moment of the particle. 


24—2 
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The analysis here given and the result reached are exactly similar to 
those already given for an electric doublet in § 64. The same result can also 
be put in a different form. 

0 

Let us put OP = dSy and let denote differentiation in the direction of 

OP, the axis of the particle. Then equation (336) admits of expression in 
the form 






,(338). 


Let I, m, % be the direction-cosines of the axis of the particle, then 
formula (338) can also be written 



where, in differentiation, x, y, z are supposed to be the coordinates of the 
particle, and not of the point Q. 


411. Resolution of a magnetic particle. Equation (339) shews that the 
potential of the single particle we have been considering is the same as the 
potential of three separate particles, of strengths [d, yum and yun, and axes in 
the directions Ow, Oy, Oz respectively Thus a magnetic particle may be 
resolved into components, and this resolution follows the usual vector law. 

The same result can be seen geometrically. 

Let us start from 0 and move a distance Ids parallel to the axis of m, then 
a distance mds parallel to the axis of y, and then 
a distance nds parallel to the axis of z. This 
series of movements brings us from 0 to P, a 
distance ds in the direction ?, m, n. Let the 
path be OqrP in fig. 106. The magnetic particle 
under consideration has poles «“ mi at 0 and +mi 
at P. Without altering the field, we can super¬ 
pose two equal and opposite poles ± ouj at q, and 
also two equal and opposite poles + mi at r. 

The six poles now in the field can be taken 
in three pairs so as to constitute three doublets 
of strengths mj. Oq, and mi rP respec¬ 

tively along Oq, qr and rP. These, however, are 
doublets of strengths yl, y/m and /an parallel to the coordinate axes. 



Potential of a Magnetised Body, 

412. Let I be the intensity of magnetisation at any point of a mag¬ 
netised body, and let Z, m, n be the direction-cosines of the direction of 
magnetisation at this point. 
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The matter occupying any element of volume dxdydz at this point will 
be a magnetic particle of which the moment is I dxdydz and the axis is in 
direction I, m, n. By formula (339), the potential of this particle at any 
external point is 

^ {4 S)+^ I 

so that, by integration, we obtain as the potential of the whole body at any 
external point Q, 

=///^ 10 + ” I (;)} . 

in which r is the distance from Q to the element dxdyd^s, and the integration 
extends over the whole of the magnetised body. 


If we introduce quantities A, B,G defined by 

A=^Il ^ 

B = Jm ■ . 

O^In^ 


(341), 


then equation (340) can be put in the form 



. 


The quantities A, B, C are called the components of magnetisation at the 
point 07, y, z. Equation (342) shews that the potential of the original magnet, 
of magnetisation /, is the same as the potential of three superposed magnets, 
of intensities A, B, G parallel to the three axes. This is also obvious firom 
the fact that the particle of strength I dxdydz, which occupies the element of 
volume may be resolved into three particles parallel to the axes, of 

which the strengths will be Adxdydz, Bdxdydz and Odxdydz, if A, B, G are 
given by equations (341). 


Potential of a uniformly Magnetised Body, 


413. If the magnetisation of any body is uniform, the values oi A, B, G 
are the same at all points of the body. 

Let the coordinates of the point Q in equation (342) be x', f, z\ so that 
1 = [(«-«')*+(y - y?+(^ - •0“] 


dx 



etc. 


Then, clearly. 
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Replacing differentiation -with respect to x, y, z by differentiation -with 
respect to x', if, z' in this -way, we find that equation (342) assumes the form 

. 

0 9 9 

the quantities AyB,G and the operators ^^ ^ gp being taken outside the 

sign of integration, since they are not affected by changes in x, y, z. 

If V denote the potential of a uniform distribution of electricity of volume 
density unity throughout the region occupied by the magnet, we have 

.(344), 


Va 


so that equation (343) becomes 

.< 5 «>- 

or aQ^AX-vBY^GZ, 

where X, F, Z are the components of electric intensity at Q produced by 
this distribution. 


Or again if ^ denotes differentiation with respect to the coordinates of Q 

in a direction parallel to that of the magnetisation of the body, namely that 
of direction-cosines I, m, n, equation (345) becomes 




(346). 


414. Yet another expression for the potential of a uniformly magnetised 
body is obtained on transforming equation (342) by Green's Theorem. If 
I', m', n' are the direction-cosines of the outward-drawn normal to the magnet 
at any element dS of its surface, the equation obtained after transformation is 

Og = IJ (AV + Bm' + Cn') ^ dS. 

By equations (341), 

jir -h Bmf + Gn' = I {U + mm' 4- nn') 

= I cos 0, 

where 9 is the angle between the direction of magnetisation and the outward 
normal to the element dS of surface. The equation now becomes 

.(347), 

shewing that the potential at any external point is the same as that of a 
surface distribution of magnetic poles of density I cos 9 per unit area, spread 
over the surface of the magnet. 
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This distribution is of course simply the “ Green's Equivalent Stratum ” 
(§ 204) which is necessary to produce the observed external field. 

The bar-magnet already considered in § 405, provides an obvious illustra¬ 
tion of these results. 


415. Uniformly magnetised sphere. A second and interesting example 
of a uniformly magnetised body is a sphere, magnetised with uniform 
intensity /. This acquires its interest from the fact that the earth may, to 
a very rough approximation, be regarded as a uniformly magnetised sphere. 


If we follow the method of § 313, we obtain for the value of Fg, defined 
by equation (344), 



where a is the radius of the sphere. If we suppose the magnetisation to be 
in the direction of the axis of a?, we have 




. .rOOsd 

= |7ra*7 


Thus the potential at any external point is the same as that of a magnetic 
particle of moment at the centre of the sphere. 

To treat the problem by the method of § 414, we have to calculate the 
potential of a surface density I cos 6 spread over the surface of the sphere. 
Regarding cos d as the first zonal harmonic Pi (cos 0), the result follows at 
once from § 257 


Poisson^s imaginary Magnetic Matter, 


416. If the magnetisation of the body is not uniform, the value of Ilg 
given in equation (342) cannot be transformed into a surface integral, so 
that the potential of the magnet cannot be represented as being due to a 
surface charge of magnetic matter. If we apply Green’s Theorem to the 
integral which occurs in equation (342), we obtain 


fig =s 


4©} 




where I, m, n are the direction-cosmes of the outward-drawn normal to the 
element d8 of surface. 
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Thus 

. 

.(348), 

where p, 

cr are given by 

l^A dJB dO\ 

.(349), 


. 


0* = lA + mP -f- nG . 

.(350). 


Thus the potential of the magnet at any external point Q is the same as 
if there were a distribution of magnetic charges throughout the interior, of 
volume-density p given by equation (349), together with a distribution over 
the surface, of surface-density cr given by equation (350). 


Potential of a Magnetic Shell 


417. A magnetised body which is so thin that its thickness at every point 
may be treated as infinitesimal, is called a magnetic shell.” Throughout 
the small thickness of a shell we shall suppose the magnetisation to remain 
constant in magnitude and direction, so that to specify the magnetisation of 
a shell we require to know the thickness of the shell and the intensity and 
direction of the magnetisation at every point. 


Shells in which the magnetisation is in the direction of the normal to the 
surface of the shell are spoken of as “normally-magnetised shells.'* These 
form the only class of magnetic shells of any importance, so that we shall deal 
only with normally-magnetised shells, and it will be unnecessary to repeat in 
every case the statement that normal magnetisation is intended. 

If I is the intensity of magnetisation at any point inside a shell of this 
kind, and if t is its thickness at this point, the product It is spoken of as 
the “ strength ” of the shell at this point. Any element dS of the shell will 
behave as a magnetic particle of moment IrdS, so that the strength of a 
shell is the magnetic moment per unit area, just as the intensity of magneti¬ 
sation of a body is the magnetic moment per unit volume. 

Any element dS^ of a shell of strength (f> behaves like a magnetic particle of 
strength <f)dS of which the axis is normal to dS, 


The magnetisation of a magnetic shell may often be conveniently pictured 
® being due to the pesence of layers of positive and negative poles on its 
two faces. Clearly if cj> is the strength and t the thickness of a shell at 

any point, the surface-density of these poles must he taken to be 


418. To obtain the potential of a shell at an external point, T^e regard 
any element ddf of the shell as a magnetic particle of moment <j,dS and Lis 

tm normal must be dm™ m ,he direction of magnetisation of the shelL 
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The potential of the element dS Ox the shell at a point Q distant r from dS 
is then 

so that the potential of the whole shell at Q is given by 






where 6 is the angle between the normal at dS and the line joining dS to P. 

Clearly dS cos 0 is the projection of the element d8 on a plane perpendicular 
to the line joining d8 to P so that ^ is the solid angle subtended by 

dS at Q, Denoting this by dco, we have the potential in the form 

a<j = IJ 4>do} .(351). 

419. Uniform shell. If the shell is of uniform strength, <f) may be taken 
outside rhe sign of integration in equation (351), so that we obtain 


fin 


■■<f>lfda) = <j>n, .(352), 

JJ 


where D is the total solid angle subtended by the shell at Q. 


Potential Eneegy op a Magnet in a Field of Force. 

420. The potential energy of a magnet in an external field of force is 
equal to the work done in bringing up the magnet from infinity, the field of 
force being supposed to remain unaltered during the process. 

Consider first the potential energy of a single particle, consisting of a pole 
of strength — -mi at 0 and a pole of strength + rrii at P. Let 
the potential of the field of force at 0 be £lo and at P be Dp. 

Then the amounts of work done on the two poles in bringing 
up this particle from infinity are respectively — and 
mjDp, so that the potential energy of the particle when in 
the position OP 

dfl 

= 7^1. OP , in the notation already used, 



Fig. 107. 


'■fi 


ds 


fjda . da , am 


(353). 
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The potential energy of any magnetised body can be found by integration 
of expression (353), the body being regarded as an aggregation of magnetic 
particles. 

421. Equation (353) assumes a special form if the magnetic field is due 
solely to the presence of a second magnetic particle. Let this be of moment 
fXy its axis having direction cosines Z', m!, n\ and its centre having coordinates 
'x\ y\ z\ Then we have as the value of O, from § 410, 

^^ I"'+^') © • 

Substituting these values for O in the formulae just obtained, we have as 
the mutual potential energy of the two magnets, 

w ' 9' 

n = fXfJU ; 

jauis \/ / 

a\/„ 0 , 0 


dsds' \rj 
/ A 9 , 0 , 

= fj>fjj — Vu 

\ ox oy Oz, 




This is symmetrical with respect to the two magnets, as of course it ought to be—it is 
immaterial whether we bring the first magnet into the field of the second, or the second 
into the field of the first. 

If we now put 


we obtain on differentiation, 


— = 
dx'KrJ 


x — x 


X-- X 


so that 


dxdx' \r, 


dydx' 

Hence we obtain as the value of Tf, 


{(<z-xj-^{y-yy+{z-zyf ^ 

1 %{x- xy 

y»6 5 

Z{x-x') jy-y') 


4 )- 


, etc. 




r® 

o f 

—^ ~ 0?') + m(y- y') + n(£: - z)] [V{x - x') ’\-m:{y-y')^n!{z-/)]. 

Let us now denote the angle between the axes of the two magnets by e, 
and the angles between the line joining the two magnets and the axes of the 
first and second magnets respectively by 6 and d\ Then 
cos 6 = M' + mm! + nn\ 
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so that W can be expressed in the form 

f 

W == ^ (cos 6 — 3 cos 0 cos 6') .(354). 

If we take the line drawn from the first magnet to the second as pole in 
spherical polar coordinates, and denote the azimuths of the axes of the two 
magnets hy -x/r, then the polar coordinates of the directions of the axes of 
the two magnets will be 0, -vfr and 'ifr' respectively, and we shall have 

cos € = cos ^ cos 0' + sin 0 sin 0' cos (y[r — 

On substituting this value for cos e in equation (354), we obtain 

If = ^ {sin 0 sin 0' cos (yjr — ^Ir') — 2 cos 0 cos 0'} .(355). 


422. Knowing the mutual potential energy W, we can derive a know¬ 
ledge of all the mechanical forces by differentiation. For instance the 
repulsion between the two magnets, i.e. the force tending to increase r, is 

aF 

dr 

{sin 0 sin 0' cos (-^ — ^lr') — 2 cos 0 cos 0']. 

Thus, whatever the position of the magnets, the force between them 
varies as the inverse fourth power of the distance. 

If the magnets are parallel to one another, 0 — 0' and so that the 

repulsion 

= (sin* 0—2 cos* 0\ 


Thus when 0 = 0, %.e. when the magnets lie along the line joining them, 
the force is an attractive force . When 0 = ~, so that the magnets are 

o f 

at right angles to the line joining them, the force is a repulsive force . 

In passing from the one position to the other the force changes from one of 
attraction to one of repulsion when sin* 0—2 cos* 0 = 0, ie. when 0 = tan~^ V2. 


The couples can be found in the same way. 


tending to increase the angle % is —or 


If')(is any angle, the couple 


— ^ ^ {sin 0 sin 0' cos (’xfr — 1 |^') — 2 cos 0 cos 0'}, 
so that all the couples vary inversely as the cube of the distance. 
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For instance, taking % to be the same as we find that the couple 
tending to rotate the first magnet about the line joining it to the second, 
in the direction of ^ increasing 

so that this couple vanishes if either of the magnets is along the line joining 
them, or if they are in the same plane, results which are obvious enough 
geometrically. 


Potential Energy of a Shell in a Field of Force. 


423. Consider a shell of which the strength at any point is placed 
in a field of potential fl. The element dS of the shell is a magnetic particle 
of strength ^dS^ so that its potential energy in the field of force will, by 
formula (353), be 


4>d8 


dn 


f 


0 

where ^ denotes differentiation along the normal to the shell. Thus the 
potential energy of the whole shell will be 




(356). 


If the shell is of uniform strength, this may be replaced by 

. 057 ). 

Since the normal component of force at a point iust outside the shell 

and on its positive face is — ^, it is clear that is equal to minus 

the surface integral of normal force taken over the positive face of the shell, 
and this again is equal to minus the number of unit tubes of force which 
emerge from the shell on its positive face. Denoting this number of unit 
tubes by n, equation (357) may be expressed in the form 

V=-(f>n .(358). 

Here it must be noticed that we are concerned only with the original 
field before the shell is supposed placed in position. Or, in other terms, the 
number n is the number of tubes which would cross the space occupied by 
the shell, if the shell were annihilated. Since the tubes are counted on the 
positive face of the shell, we see that n may be regarded as the number of 
unit tubes of the external field which cross the shell in the direction of its 
magnetisation. 
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424. Consider a field consisting only of two shells, each of unit strength. 

Let % he the number of tubes from shell 1 which cross the area occupied 
by 2, and let be the number of tubes from shell 2 which cross the area 
occupied by 1. The potential energy of the field may be regarded as being 
either the energy of shell 1 in the field set up by 2, or as the energy of 
shell 2 in the field set up by 1. Regarded in the first manner, the energy 
of the field is found to be — rig; regarded in the second manner, the energy 
is found to be — Hence we see that This result, which is 

of great importance, will be obtained again later (§ 446) by a purely 
geometrical method. 

Potential Energy of any Magnetised Body in a Magnetic Field of Force, 

425. Let I be the intensity of magnetisation and m, n the direction- 
cosines of the direction of magnetisation at any point oo, 2 /, ^ of a magnetised 
body, and let O be the potential, at this point, of an external field of magnetic 
force. The element dxdydz of the magnetised body is a magnetic particle 
of strength I dxdydz, of which the axis is in the direction I, m, n. Thus its 
potential energy in the field of force is, by formula (353), 

Idxdyd. + + 

and by integration the potential of the whole magnet is 

///^ (* S+^S) 

Foece inside a Magnetised Body. 

426 So far the magaetic force has been defined and discussed only in 
regions not occupied by magnetised matter: it is now necessary to consider 
the more difficult question of the measurement of force at points inside a 
magnetised body. 

At the outset we are confronted with a difficulty of the same kind as 
that encountered in discussing the measurement of electric force inside a 
dielectric, on the molecular hypothesis explained in § 143. We found that 
the molecules of a dielectric could be regarded as each possessing two equal 
and opposite charges of electricity on two opposite faces. If we replace 
“electricity” by “magnetism” the state is very similar to what we believe 
to be the state of the ultimate magnetic particles. In the electric problem 
a difficulty arose from the fact that the electric force inside matter varied 
rapidly as we passed from one molecule to another, because the intensity of 
the field set up by the charges on the molecules nearest to any point was 
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comparable wifcb the whole field. A similar difficulty arises in the magnetic 
problem, but will be handled in a way slightly different from that previously 
adopted.' There are two reasons for this difference of treatment—in the first 
place, we are not willing to identify the ultimate magnetic particles with 
the molecules of the matter, and in the second place, we are not willing to 
assume that the magnetism of an ultimate particle may be localised in the 
form of charges on the two opposite faces. We shall follow a method which 
rests on no assumptions as to the connection between molecular structure 
and magnetic properties, beyond the well-established fact that on cutting 
a magnet new magnetic poles appear on the surfaces created by cutting. 

427. One way of measuring the force at a point Q inside a magnet will 
be to imagine a cavity scooped out of the magnetic matter so as to enclose 
the point Q, and then to imagine the force measured on a pole of unit 
strength placed at Q. This method of measurement will only determine 
a definite force at Q if it can he shewn that the force is independent of 
the position, shape and size of the cavity, and this, as will be obvious from 
what follows, is not generally the case. 

428. Let us suppose that, in order to form a cavity in which to place 
the imaginary unit pole, we remove a small cylinder of magnetic matter, the 
axis of this cylinder being in the direction of magnetisation at the point. 
Let this cylinder be of length I and cross-section S, and let the intensity of 
magnetisation at the point be J. Let the size of the cylinder be supposed to 
be very great in comparison with the scale of molecular structure, although 
very small in comparison with the scale of variation in the magnetisation 
of the body. 

In steel or iron there are roughly 10^3 molecules to the cubic centimetre, so that a 
length of 1 millimetre may be regarded as large when measured by the molecular scale, 
although in most magnets the magnetisation may be treated as constant within a length 
of a millimetre. 

At a point near the centre of this cavity we are at a distance from the 
nearest magnetic particles, which is, by hypothesis, great compared with 
molecular dimensions. Hence, by § 416, we may regard the potential at 
points near the centre of the cavity as being that due to the following 
distributions of imaginary magnetic matter.— 

L A distribution of surface-density lA -h mB + nO, spread over the 
surface of every magnet. 

II. A distribution of volume-density 

spread throughout the whole space which is occupied by magnetic matter 
after the cavity has been scooped out. 
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III. A distribution of surfoce-density lA + mB + nG, spread over the 
walls of the cavity. 

From the way in which the cavity has been chosen, it follows that 
lA + niB + nG vanishes over the side-walls, and is equal to ± J on the 
two ends. 

The force acting on an imaginary unit pole placed at or near the 
centre of the cavity may be regarded as the force arising from these 
three distributions. 


429. The force from distribution III can be made to vanish by taking 
the length of tlie cavity to be very great in comparison with the linear 
(liniensioiis of its ends. For the ends of the cavity may then be treated as 
points, and tlie force exerted by either end upon a unit pole placed at the 
centre of the cavity will be 

SI 

iW’ 


and this will vanish if S is small compared with The resultant force will 
tlierefore arise solely from distributions I and II. 


The force arising from distribution II may be regarded as the force 
arising from a distribution of volume-density 


'M dB dC\ 
, 9^ ^ 9// dz) 


spread throtighout the whole of the magnetised matter, regardless of the 
existence of the cavity, together with a distribution of volume-density 


+ 


'M 


BBdG 


) 


spread i,hrougli the space occupied by the cavity. The force from this 
latter distribution vanislics in the limit when the size of the cavity is 
infiuitesimal, so that the force from distribution II may be regarded as 
that from a volume-density 

_/a4 

\9a; d'l/ ^ dzl 


spread through all the original magnetised matter. 

We have now arrived at a force which is independent of the shape, size 
and position of the cavity, provided only that these satisfy the conditions 
which have already been laid down. This force we define to be the magnetic 
force, at the point under discussion, inside the magnetised body. 


430. In the notation of § 416, the force which has just been defined is 
due to a distribution of surface-density cr, and a distribution of volume-density 
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p throughout the whole magnetised matter. The potential of these distribu¬ 
tions is 

or Bq if we regard this as defined by equation (348). Thus, with this 
meaning assigned to Bq, the components of force at a point Q inside a 
magnetic body will be 

_ _ dBq _ BBq 

dec ' dy ' 05 * 

At the same time it must be remembered that Oq has not been shewn to 
be the true value of the potential except when the point Q is outside the 
magnetic matter. The true potential inside magnetised matter will vary 
rapidly as we pass from one magnetic particle to another. 

431. Let us next suppose that the length I of the cylindrical cavity is 
very small compared with the linear dimensions of an 
end. The force, as before, is that due to the distributions 
I, II and III of § 428. The force from distribution III, 
however, will no longer vanish, for this distribution con¬ 
sists of distributions ± I over the ends of the cavity, 
and the force from these is not now negligible. From 
analogy with the distribution of electricity on a parallel plate condenser, it 
is clear that the force arising from distribution III is a force 47 rJ in the 
direction of magnetisation. The forces from distributions I and II are 
easily seen to be the same as in the former case. Thus the force on a unit 
pole placed at a point Q inside a cavity of the kind we are now considering 
is the resultant of 

(i) the magnetic force at Q, as defined in § 429, 

(ii) a force 47 r 7 in the direction of the intensity of magnetisation at Q. 

The resultant of these forces is called the magnetic induction at Q. 

432. The magnetic force will be denoted by E, and its components 
by a, ;S, 7 . 

The induction will be denoted by 5, and its components by a, c. 

We have seen that the force B is the resultant of a force H and a force 
47 rJ. The components of this latter force are 47 rji, 47 rjB, 47 r( 7 . Hence we 
have the equations 



Fia. 108 . 


a== a +47rxl' 
i = yS 4- 
C = 7 + 47rC 


(359). 
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433. Let Tis next consider the force on a unit pole inside a cjliiidricai 
cavity when the cavity is disc-shaped, as in § 431, but its 
axis is not in the direction of magnetisation. The force can, 
as in § 428, be regarded as arising from three distributions. 

Distributions I and II are the same as before, but 
distribution III will now consist of charges both on the 
end and on the side-walls of the cylinder. By making the 
length of the cylinder small in comparison with the linear 
dimensions of its cross-section, the force from the distri¬ 
bution in the side-walls can be made to vanish. And if 9 is the angle 
between the axis of the cavity and the direction of magnetisation, the 
distribution on the ends is one of density ± I cos 9. Thus the force arising 
from distribution III is a force 47rJ cos 9 in the direction of the axis of 
the cavity. 

Thus the force on a pole placed inside this cavity may be regarded as 
compounded of the force H (arising from distributions I and II), and a force 
47 rl cos 6 in the direction of magnetisation, arising from distribution III. 

Let 6 be the angle between the direction of the force E and the axis of 
the cavity, then the component force in the direction of the axis of the cavity 

= H cos € 4- 4'7r/ cos 0. 



If J, m, n are the direction-cosines of this last direction, 
if cos € = Za + + ny, 

47 rJ cos d = 47r {lA-\r mB -^nO), 

SO that, hy equations (395), 

E cos 6 -h 47 rT cos 9 = let'h mh 4- tic. 

Thus the component of the force in the direction of the axis of the cavity 
is the same as the component, in the same direction, of the magnetic indue- 

tion, namely la H- 'nib + ?^c.. 


434. We are now in a position to understand the importance of he 
vector which has been called the induction. This arises entoely ^m 
property of the induction which is expressed in the following theor . 


THEOKEM. The surface-integral of the normal component of inductim, 
taken, owr any surface whatever, vanishes, 

or in other words (cf. § 

TU induction is a solenoidal vector throughout the whole of the magnAc 
field. 


21 
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To prove this let ns take any closed surface S in the field, this surface 
cutting any number of magnetised bodies. Along those parts of the surface 
which are inside magnetic bodies, let us remove a layer of matter, so that the 
surface no longer actually passes through any magnetic matter. 



Fig. 110. 


Then by Gauss’ Theorem (§ 409), 

jjNd8=0 .(360), 

where If is the component of force in the direction of the outward normal to 
S, acting on a unit pole placed at any point of the surface S» This force, 
however, is exactly identical with that considered in § 433, and its normal 
component has been seen to be identical with the normal component of the 
induction. Thus N, in equation (360), will be the normal component of 
induction, so that this equation proves the theorem. 


Analytically, the theorem may be stated in the form 

Jj (la + mb +nc) dS = 0 . 

and this, by Green’s Theorem (§ 179), is identical with 


^ ^ 0c _ ^ 

0a? 0y 00 


<361), 

.(362). 


435. Definition. jBy a line of induction is meant a curve in the 
magnetic field such that the tangent at every point is in the direction of 
the magnetic induction at that point 

Definition. A tube of induction is a tubular surface of small cross^ 
section, which is bounded entirely by lines of induction. 

By a proof exactly similar to that of § 409, it can be shewn that the 
product of the induction and cross-section of a tube retains a constant value 
along the tube. This constant value is called the strength of the tube. 
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In free space the lines and tubes of induction become identical with the 
lines and tubes of force, and the foregoing definition of the strength of a tube 
of induction is such as to make the strengths of the tubes also become 
identical. 

436. At any point of a surface let B he the induction, and let e he the 
angle between the direction of the induction and the normal to the surface. 
The aggregate cross-section of all the tubes which pass through an element 
dB of this surface is dS cos e, so that the aggregate strength of all these tubes 
is B cos edS. Since 5 cos 6 = i7, where N' is the normal induction, this may 
be written in the form 17 dS, Thus the aggregate strength of the tubes of 
induction which cross any area is equal to 


r r 


FdS. 


This, we may say, is the number of unit-tubes of induction which cross 
this area. 


C C 

The theorem that NdS=^0, 

J J 


where the integration extends over a closed surface, may now be stated in 
the form that the number of tubes which enter any closed surface is equal 
to the number which leave it. This is true no matter where the surface 
is situated, so that we see that tubes of induction can have no beginning 
or ending. 

437. Let us take any closed circuit 5 in space, and let n be the number 
of tubes of induction which pass through this circuit in a specified direction. 

Then n will also be the number of tubes which cut any area whatever 
which is bounded by the circuit s. If S is any such area, this number is 

known to be JJji dS, where the integration is taken over the area S, so that 

,N=jjNdS. 


The number n, however, depends only on the position of the curve 5 by 
which the area 8 is bounded, so that it must be possible to express in a 
form which depends only on the position of the curve s, and not on the area 8, 

In other words, it must be possible to replace JJjUfdS hy an expression which 

depends only on the boundary of the area s. This we are enabled to do by 
a theorem due to Stokes. 


25—2 
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Stokes’ Theorem. 


438. Theorem. If X,Y, Z are continuous functions ofpositiofi in space, 
then 



where the line integral is taken round any closed curve in space, and the swfuce 
integral is taken over any area (or shell) hounded hy the contour. 

Here I, m, n are the direction-cosines of the normal to the nurfacuj. A 
rule is needed to fix the direction in which the normal is to l)c‘. (lra.wu. Tlu^ 
following is perhaps the simplest. Imagine the shell turned al>ou l- in Hpnc'o 
so that the tangent plane at any point P is parallel to the of /r//, and 

so that the direction in which the line integral is taken round the eontjunr 
is the same as that of turning from the axis of x to the axivS of y. IT urn 
the normal at P must be supposed drawn in the direction of the positive 
axis of 0 . 


439. To prove the theorem, let us select any two points il, S on the 
contour, and let us introduce a quantity I defined by 


I 


-j‘(- 


.dx^^dy 


dz' 


ds ds ds 


ds, 


the path from ^ to 5 being the same as that followed in the integral of 
equation (363). Let us also introduce a quantity J equal to the same 



integral taken from A to B, but along the opposite edge of the shell. Then 
the whole integral on the left of equation (363) is equal to J-J. 
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It will be possible to connect A. and jB by a series of non-intersecting 
lines drawn in the shell in such a way as to divide the whole shell into 
narrow strips. Let us denote these lines by the letters a,b, ... n, the lines 
being taken in order across the shell, starting with the line nearest to that 
along which we integrate in calculating I. Let us denote the value of 

\ ds dsj 

taken along the line a hj la ^ 

Then the left-hand member of equation (363) 

= la) + (Ta-h) + (h-Ic) + ... + (In-Jy 


Let us consider the value of any term of this series, say 7® — /&. 

Let us take each point on the line a and cause it to undergo a slight 
displacement, so that the coordinates of any point x, y, z are changed to 
X -f y -f % ^ If hx, By, Sz are continuous functions of x, y, z the 
result will be to displace the line a into some adjacent position, and by a 
suitable choice of the values of Bx, By, Bz this displaced position of line a can 
be made to coincide with line 6. If this is done, it is clear that the value of 
la, after replacing x, y, z hj x+Bx, y-^By, z-h Sz, will be 7^. Hence if we 
denote this new value of la by la + BI, we shall have 

la + BI = Ij), 

so-that Ia-'Ib==--BI 

and the value of this quantity can be obtained by the ordinary rules of the 
calculus of variations. 


We have 


r JB /p rJ? r d 

X^ds= SX^ds+ X~(Sa;)ds 
J A j A ds J ^ ds 


-i. 


A 

^fdX 


dx. 


dX „ N dx 




j ds 


ds 4- 




^dX 

ds 


Bxds, 


and since Sx vanishes both at A and J5, the term 
and the whole expression put equal to 



may be omitted. 
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or again, on simplifying, to 

This may be written in the form 

I A ~ ~ ¥ ~ . 



Now in fig. 112, let P, Q, F be the points a:,y,z\ x + dx,y->r dy, z + dz; 
and x+Sx, y + Sy, z+Sz. Let dS denote the area of the parallelogram 
PQQ'P', and let I, m, n he the direction-cosines of the normal to its plane. 
Then the projection of the parallelogram on the plane of xy will be of area 
ndS, while the coordinates of three of its angular points will be x, y, x + dx, 
y + dy; and x+Sx,y + By. Using the usual formula for the area, we obtain 

ndS = (By dx — Bx dy), 

and using this relation in expression (364), we obtain 

.(365), 

the integral denoting summation over all those elements of area of the shell 
which he between lines a and b. By summation of three equations of the 
type of (365), we obtain 



where the integration has the same meaning as before. If we add a system 
of equations of this type, one for each strip, the left-hand, as already seen, 
becomes which is equal to the left-hand member of equation (363), 

while the right-hand member of the new equation is also the right-hand 
member of equation (363). This proves the theorem. 
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440. Stokes' Theorem can he readily expressed in a vector notation li 
X, 7, Z are the components of any vector F, it is usual to denote hy curl F 
the vector of which the components are 

dy dz * dz do)^ dx ay * 

Hence Stokes' Theorem assumes the form 


^(component of F along ds) ds 

== j (components of curl F along normal to dS) dS. 


The theorem enables us to transform any line integral taken round a 
closed circuit into a surface integral taken over any area by which the circiiit 
can be filled up. The converse operation of changing a surface integral into 
a line integral may or may not be possible. 

441. Theorem. It will he possible to transform the surface integral 

//(!. 4- mv + nw) dS ....(366) 

into a line integral taken round the contour of the area S if and only if 

+ + = o.(367) 

dxdy dz ^ ^ 

at every point of the area S. 

It is easy to see that this condition is a necessary one. Let S' denote any 
area having the same boundary as 8, and being adjacent to it, but not 
coinciding with it. Then if / is the line integral into which the surface 
integral can be transformed, we must have 


and also 


I = jj(lu + mv + nw) dS .(368), 

' = JjQ'u + m'v + n'w) dS' .(369). 


On equating these two values for I we obtain an equation vhich may he 
expressed in the form 

d" d" .(3^0), 

where .he integration i. over a closed surface bounded by S 

i, m, n aa-o the direction-cosines ot the outwi^ aomu , ll„s nt once 

poiri.. From equation (370), the n.ceseity of condition (367) follows at once 

•1 rrsri +n Vtc <511 fiSciont hv exhibitiug an 

Condition (367) is most easily proved to be ^ ^ 

actual solution of the problem when this condition m satisfied We 
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shew that, subject to condition (367) being satisfied, there are functions 
X, Y, Z such that 

dZ d7 

5-w-= M ! 

oy az 


0Z dZ , 

9F dX 

d(x> ay 


.(371), 


for if this is so, the required line integral is j'(lX -f mF+ nX) dS, 
By inspection a solution of equations (371) is seen to be 

X = jvd2j T=^--judjz, Z = 0 .. 


.(372), 


for it is obvious that the first two equations are satisfied, and on substituting 
in the third, we obtain 

0F az f/ 3u dv\ j fdw , 

dx 0y ~~ J \ dx dy) ] dz ^ 

shewing that the proposed solution satisfies all the conditions. 

442. The absence of symmetry from solution (372) suggests that this 
solution is not the most general solution. The most general solution can, 
however, be easily found. If we assume it to be 


X^jvdz + X', Y = -Judz + Y', Z = Z' 


.(373), 


then we find, on substitution in equations (371), that we must have 

dy dz * 8z dx * dx dy . 

and if we introduce a new variable % defined by % = Jx'dx, we find at once 
that 


^ ^dx^ 


y' — 

dy^ 




so that the most general solution of equations (371) is 




”*+1. 




Z.p. 

dz 


.(375). 


Substituting these values, the line integral is found to be 

/[(/'*) E" (/“*) s] * +/S*’ 

and the condition that this shall be equal to the surface integral is that 


or that X shall be single-valued. 
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Thus if X is any single-valued function, equations (375) represent a solu¬ 
tion, and the most general solution, of equations (371). 


m 


Vector-Potential. 

443. The discussion as to the transformation from surface to line inte¬ 
grals arose in connection with the integral or JJ(la-h mb -h tic) dS, 

which a, 6, c are the components of magnetic induction. Since the condition 

da db do ^ 
dx dy dz 

is satisfied throughout all space, it must always be possible (cf. § 441) to 
transform the surface integral into a line integral by a relation of the form 


Jj(la + mb+ 710 ) dS 


F^+e<k+B^)d,. 

as as as ] 


The vector of which the components are F,G,H is known as the magnetic 
vecto7’-potential. 

From what has been said in § 442, it is clear that the vector-potential is 
not fully determined when the magnetic field is given. On the other hand, 
if the vector-potential is given the magnetic field is fully determined, being 
given by the equations 


dS dG 




dy 

^~'dz dec 


.(S76). 


c= —- 


dx dy I 

We shall calculate some possible values of the components of vector- 
potential in a few simple cases. It must be remembered that the values 
obtained, although solutions of equations (376), will not be the most genera 

solutions. 

Magnetic Particle, 

444. Let us first suppose that the field is produced by a single ma^etie 
tide at the point x', y', z' in free space, parallel to the axis of T en, 

z. 


par 


by equation (338). M 




''^dydz 


C== fJb 


(t)' 


and similarly 
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The equations to he solved (equations (376)) are 
dy dz ^ dxdz ' 

/ 1 \ 

dz dx ^ dydz \r/' 

dQ_dF^ Z 

~dx dy ^ dz^ [rj^ 


and the simplest solution, similar to that given by equations (372), is 


F = 


I©. 


G: 


Ifl 

^dx Vr 


H = 0. 


The components of vector-potential for a magnet parallel to the axes of 
X or y can he written down from symmetry. In terms of the coordinates 
x\ y\ / of the magnetic particle, this solution may be expressed as 

445. Let us superpose the fields of a magnetic particle of strength l/x 
parallel to the axis of x, one of strength mpu parallel to the axis of y, and 
one of strength nfi parallel to the axis of z. Then we obtain the vector- 
potential at Xy y, z due to a magnetic particle of strength y, and axis (I, m, n) 
at x'y y\ z' in the forms 

„ f d d\\ f d d\l\ 

" rs-” 3i);r 5? - ; 






^ dy ^ dxj 


.(377), 


The number of lines of induction which cross the circuit from a magnetic 
particle is (§ 437) 


/I 




which may be written in the form 



dx 

dy 

dz 


dF’ 

ts^ 

ds 


1. 

m, 

n 


a (i\ 

a /IN 

l(l\ 


dx\rj’ 

dy \r) ’ 

dz \r) 


ds, 


the integral being taken round the circuit in the direction determined by the 
rule given in § 438 (p. 388). 
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Uniporm Magnetic Shell, 

446. Next let us suppose that the lines of force proceed from a imiforin 
magnetic shell, supposed for simplicity to he of unit strength. Let f, m\ nf 
be the direction-cosines of the normal to any element dS^ of this shell. 
Then the element dS' will be a magnetic particle of moment dS^ and of 
direction-cosines l\ rri\ n\ The element accordingly contributes to F a term 
which, by equations (STT), is seen to he 


f f ^ ,9 




where ®', y', z' are the coordinates of the element dS'. Thus tiie whole -value 
of F is 

This surface integral satisfies the condition of § 441, so that it must he 
possible to transform it into a line integral of the form 


F-- 


The eq-uations giving /, g, h are 

dh ^ _ 


0 , 


Clearly a solution is 


02/ 0/ 

0/ _ 0fe 0 /1\ 

dz! da>' dz' \r) ’ 

_A 

daf dy' dy' \r}' 

/=i. g = 0, h^O, 


so that on substitution the value of is 

fl dy' ,, 

Similarly ^'~Jrds'^^’ 


Thm th. of tube, of “bB ‘ 

miitmetic shell of mit strength bonnded by the eitemt s, gi S' 

ff/das do/}' ^^,dz^ 

or ^~JJ \ds ds' ds ds' ds ds'. 


±^^ldsds\ 
r 
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If e is the angle between the two elements ds', the direction of these 
elements being taken to be that in which the integration takes place, then 

dx dx' dy dy' dz dz' _ 
ds ds ds ds' ds.ds' 


so that 



dsds\ 


From the rule as to directions given on p. 388, it will be clear that if the 
integration is taken in the same direction round both circuits, then the 
direction in which the n lines cross the circuit will be that of the direction 
of magnetisation of the shell. 

Clearly n is symmetrical ao regards the two circuits 5 and s\ so that we 
have the important result: 

The number of tubes of induction crossing the circuit s from a shell of unit 
strength bounded by the circuit s' is equal to the number of tubes of induction 
crossing the circuit s' from a shell of unit strength bounded by the circuit s. 

Here we have arrived at a purely geometrical proof of the theorem 
already obtained from dynamical principles in § 424. 


Eneegy of a Magnetic Field. 

447. Let (X, 6, c, ...n be a system of magnetised bodies, the magnetisation 
of each being permanent, and let us suppose that the total magnetic field 
arises solely from these bodies. Let us suppose that the potential O at any 
point is regarded as the sum of the potentials due to the separate magnets. 
Denoting these by D&,... fitn, we shall have 

Let us denote the potential energy of magnet a, when placed in the field 
of force of potential li, by O (a ); if placed in the field of force arising from 
magnet h alone, by (a), etc. 

Let us imagine that we construct the magnetic field by bringing up the 
magnets a, 6, c,... n in this order, from infinity to their final positions. 

We do no work in bringing magnet a into position, for there are no 
forces against which work can be done. After the operation of placing a in 
position, the potential of the field is The operation of bringing magnet 
a from infinity has of course been simply that of moving a field of force of 
potential from infinity, where this same field of force had previously 
existed. 

On bringing up magnet h, the work done is that of placing magnet b in 
a field of force of potential The work done is accordingly (6). 
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The work done in bringing up magnet o is that of placing magnet c in a 
field of force of potential It is therefore JQ® (c) + flj (c). 

Continuing this process we find that the total work done, W, is given by 
F= ^a{h) 

+ (c) "h O 5 (c) 

+ (f) lift if) "h (d) + etc. 

If, however, the magnets had been brought up in the reverse order, we 
should have had 

W = Oft (u) + (f) + ... H- fiji. (c&) 

4* fic ( 6 ) + fid ( 6 ) 4“... H- fin (b) 

+ D-d (< 2 ) 4 - -. • 4“ fin (c) 

+ etc. 

so that by addition of these two values for TT, we have 

2 IP’ = Dj;, (a) 4" Dg (a) 4“ D^ (a) 4*“ •.. 4“ fin (a) 

4“ Dq; (6) 4- fie (&) 4- Dd (6) 4“... 4“ D^^ (6) 

4 fla (c) 4* Dj[) (c) + Dd (c) 4“... 4“ fin (c) 

4“ fla, {d) 4“ fib (d) 4- fie (d) 4“ ... 4“ fin (d) 

4 etc. 

The first line is equal to fl (a) except for the absence of the term D^ (a), 
and so on for the other lines. Thus we have 
2F= D(a)-D^(a) 

4" D (6) — flfy (6) 4" etc. 

= SD(a)-2D^(a) ..(378). 

The quantity fla(cc), the potential energy of the magnet a in its own 
field of force, is purely a constant of the magnet a, being entirely independent 
of the properties or positions of the other magnets 6, c, d, .... Thus in 
equation (378), we may regard the term %fla{a) as a constant, and may 
replace the equation by 

W = ^'tfl (a) 4 constant.(379). 

448. If we take the magnets a, b, c, ... n to be the ultimate magnetic 
particles, the values of fla (a), flb(b), ... etc. all vanish, and their sum also 
vanishes. Thus equation (379) assumes the form 

Tf-|2D(a)......(380), 

where the standard configuration from which IF is measured is one in which 
the ultimate particles are scattered at infinity. The value of D(a) for a 
single particle is (cf. § 420) 

/, 9D dfl 9D\ 
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On replacing by Idxdydz^ we find for the energy of a system of 
magnetised bodies 

S 

+ . 

the integration being taken throughout all magnetised matter. 

449* An alternative proof can be given of equations (380) and (381), 
following the method of § 106, in which we obtained the energy of a system 
of electric charges. 

Out of the magnetic materials scattered at infinity, it will be possible to 
construct n systems, each exactly similar as regards arrangement in space to 
the final system, but of only one-nth the strength of the final system. If n 
is made very great, it is easily seen that the work done in constructing a 

single system vanishes to the order of ^, so that, in the limit when n is very 

great, the work done in constructing the series of n systems is infinitesimal. 
Thus the energy of the final system may be regarded as the work done in 
superposing this series of n systems. 

Let us suppose so many of the component systems to have been super¬ 
posed, that the system in position is k times its final strength, where k 
is a positive quantity less than unity. The potential of the field at any 
point will be /cfl. On bringing up a new system let us suppose that /c is 
increased to /c -H die, so that the strength of the new system is die times that 
of the final system. In bringing up the new system, we place a magnet of 
die times the strength of a in a field of force of potential /cH, and so on with 
the other magnets. Thus the work done is 

die . /cO (a) 4- dx . /cfl (6) -j- ..., 
and on integration of the work performed, we obtain 

TT = J /cd/c {yQ(a)-f (6) + ...} 

= pO(a), 

agreeing with equation (380), and leading as before to equation (381). 

450. If the magnetic matter consists solely of normally magnetised 
shells, we may replace equation (381) by 

where ds denotes thickness and dS an element of area of a shell. Replacing 
Ids by so that cj> is the strength of a shell, we have 
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For uniform shells, ^ may be taken outside the sign of integration, and 
the equation becomes 

W=iX<plf^dS = -iX<f>n 

(cf. § 423), where n is the mimher of lines of induction which cross the shell. 

This calculation measures the energy from a standard configuration in 
which the magnetic materials are all scattered at infinity. To calculate 
the energy measured from a standard configuration in which the shells have 
already been constructed and are scattered at infinity as complete shells, we 
use equation (378), namely 


from which we obtain = 


dn 


where tt" denotes the values at the surface of any shell if the shell itself 
dn dn , 

is supposed annihilated. 

If all the shells are uniform, this may again be written 

.(382), 

where n* is the number of tubes of force from the remaining shells, which 
cross the shell of strength An example of this has already occurred in 
M24 


Enebgy in the Medium. 

451. We have seen that the energy of a magnetic field is given by 
(cf. equation (381)) 

i///(^ S + ® i) . 

the integration being taken over all magnetic matter. As a preliminary to 
transforming this into an integral taken through all space, we shall prove 
that 

JJj'(aa + bj3’hcy)dicd^d£^===0 .(384), 

the integration being through all space. 

The integral on the left can be written as 

and this, by Green’s Theorem, may be transformed into 

jjjfl jlB(la + mb + no) dS, 
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the latter integral being taken over a sphere at infinity. Now at infinity O 

is of the order of ~ (cf. § 6*7), while Za-f + vanishes, and dB is of 

the order of r^, so that the surface integral vanishes on passing to the limit 
r=oo. Also the volume integral vanishes since 

da db dc . 
dec ^ dy dz * 

and hence the theorem is proved. 

Replacing a, &, c by their values, as given by equations (359), we find that 
equation (384) becomes 

jJJ(a^ + /3^ “h 7 *^) dxdydz + 47r JjJ {Act + J?/3 + 0^) dxdydz = 0 .. .(385). 

Both integrals are taken through all space, but since A = J? = (7 = 0 
except in magnetic matter, we can regard the latter integral as being taken 
only over the space occupied by magnetic matter. This integral is therefore 
equal, by equation (383), to — 2W, so that equation (385) becomes 

W = (oL^ -h /3^ -h dxdydz .(386), 

the integral being taken through all space. 

This expression is exactly analogous to that which has been obtained for 
the energy of an electrostatic system, namely, 

W=-^jJf(X‘ + Y^ + Z^) dxdydz. 

And, as in the case of an electrostatic system, equation (386) may be 
interpreted as meaning that the energy may be regarded as spread through 

the medium at a rate ^ (a® + + 7 ^) per unit volume. 

Terbestkial Magnetism. 

452. The magnetism of the earth is very irregularly distributed and is 
constantly changing. The simplest and roughest approximation of all to the 
state of the earth's magnetism is obtained by regarding it as a bar magnet, 
possessing two poles near to its surface, the position of these in 1906 being 
as follows; 

North Pole 70°30'N., 97°40'W. 

South Pole^ 73° 39' S., 146° 15' E. 

Another approximation, which is better in many ways although still 
very rough, is obtained by regarding the earth as a uniformly magnetised 
sphere. 

* Sir E. Shackleton gives the position of the South Pole in 1909 as 72° 25' S., 155° 16' E. 
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With the help of a compass-needle, it will be possible to find the 
direction of the lines of force of the earth’s field at any point. It will 
also be possible to measure the intensity of this field, by comparing it with 
known magnetic fields, or by measuring the force with which it acts on 
a magnet of known strength. 

463. At any point on the earth, let us suppose that the angle between 
the line of magnetic force and the horizontal is 0, this being reckoned 
positive if the line of force points down into the earth, and let the horizontal 
projection of the line of force make an angle S with the geographical 
meridian through the point, this being reckoned positive if this line points 
west of north. The angle 0 is called the dip at the point, the angle S is 
called the decimation. 


Let H be the horizontal component of force, then the total force may be 
regarded as made up of three components: 

X = if cos 8, towards the north, 

F = jB" sin 8, towards the west, 

X = if tan 6, vertically downwards. 

If XI is the potential due to the earth’s field at a point ot latitude Z, 
longitude X, and at distance r fi:om the centre, we have (cf. equations (331)) 




r dl 


F=- 


1 axi 

r cos I dX * 



(387). 


Analysis of Potential of EarthJs field. 

454 Since Xi is the potential of a magnetic system, the value of Xl in 
regions in which there is no magnetisation must (by § 408) be a solution of 
Laplace’s equation, and must therefore (by § 233) be capable of expansion in 
the form 

+ ■•)+{S:+S^r + S;7^ + ...) .(388), 

in which ... >8/, Si ,... are surface harmonics, of degrees indicated 

by the subscripts. 

At the earth’s surface, the first term is the part of the potential which 
arises from magnetism inside the earth, while the second term arises from 
magnetism outside. 

The surface harmonic Sn can, as in § 275, be expanded in the form 
Sn == ""i"" Fn (sin 1) (An.m COS TfCK -f- sin m\), 

i »=0 

so that fl can he put in the form 

fl= 2 2 \ " cos ?ra\ + B, sin w\) 

+ rnF^ (sin Z) {A'n^m cos m\ + sin mX)[. 


j. 


26 
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Hence from equations (387) we obtain the values of X, F, Z at any point 
in terms of the longitude and latitude of the point and the constants such 

as ^n,m> n,m> ^ n,m’ 

By observing the values of X, F, X at a great number of points, we 
obtain a system of equations between the constants and on 

solving these we obtain the actual values of the constants, and therefore 
a knowledge of the potential as expressed by equation (388). 

If the magnetic field arose entirely from magnetism inside the earth, 
we shopld of course expect to find =... = 0, while if the magnetic 

field arose from magnetism entirely outside the earth, we should find 

455. The results actually obtained are of extreme interest. The mag¬ 
netic field of the earth, as we have said, is constantly changing. In addition 
to a slow, irregular, and so-called '^secular'' change, it is found that there 
are periodic changes of which the periods are, in general, recognisable as 
the periods of astronomical phenomena. For instance there is a daily 
period, a yearly period, a period equal to the lunar month, a period of 
about 26J days (the period of rotation of the inner core of the sun^), 
a period of about 11 years (the period of sun-spot variations), a period of 
19 years (the period of the motion of the lunar nodes), and so on. Thus 
the potential can be divided up into a number of periodic parts and a 
residual constant, or slowly and irregularly changing, part. All the periodic 
parts are extremely small in comparison with the latter. It is found, on 
analysing the potentials of these different parts of the field, that the constant 
field arises from magnetisation inside the earth, while the daily variation 
arises mainly from magnetisation outside the earth. The former result 
might have been anticipated, but the latter could not have been predicted 
with any confidence. For the variation might have represented nothing 
more than a change in the permanent magnetism of the earth due to the 
cooling and heating of the earth’s mass, or to the tides in the solid matter of 
the earth produced by the sun’s attraction. 

This daily variation is not such as could be explained by the magnetism 
of the sun itself; Chreef has found that it cannot be explained by the 
cooling and heating either of the earth’s mass, or of the atmosphere as 
suggested by Faraday. Balfour StewartJ put forward the hypothesis that the 
daily variation was due mainly to electric currents circulating in the upper 
atnxosphere as a result of the electromotive forces induced by the convective 

* The outer surface of the sun is not rigid, and rotates at different rates in different latitudes. 
Thus it is impossible to discover the actual rate of rotation of the inner core except by such 
indirect methods as that of observing periods of magnetic variation. 

t Roy. Soc. Phil. Tmns., ^02^-p. 335. 

X Art. “Terrestrial Magnetism,” in the 9th Edn. of the Mncyc. Brit. (1882). 
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motion of the atmosphere across the earth’s magnetic field. This hypothesis 
was examined and developed by Schuster^, who examined the daily varia¬ 
tions by the method of harmonic analysis, already explained. Schuster found 
the origin of the magnetic field to be mainly external; he suggested also that 
the convection currents indicated by the diurnal barometric changes were ulti¬ 
mately responsible for the phenomenon, and further found that a small part 
of the field must be attributed to origins inside the earth: these it was 
suggested might be a system of currents induced in the earth by the atmo¬ 
spheric currents above. 

Chapmanf has recently reexamined the question, and obtains results in 
substantial agreement with Schuster s theory. He finds that the contribution 
fi:om inside the earth is about 28 per cent, of the total diurnal variation. It 
is supposed that the conducting layer in the upper atmosphere in which the 
induced currents flow is that of which we already have evidence in the pheno¬ 
menon of the bending of electromagnetic waves round the earth; this layer is 
also the seat of the aurora borealis. Chapman finds that the internal magnetic 
field of induced currents would be explained by assuming that, beneath an 
upper non-conductive layer of 150 or 200 miles depth, the earth has a specific 
resistance of about 4 x 10"^^ C.G.S. units. 

Besides the variation just considered, there is found to be a lunar diurnal 
variation, of period equal to the apparent period of motion of the moon. This 
appears to be the result of a semi-diurnal tidal oscillation of the atmosphere 
the mechanism being otherwise similar to that already explained. 


456. The non-periodic part of the earth’s field is found to arise entirely 
from magnetism inside the earth, having a potential of the form 




TOssoo 

.= 2 2 

n^l ?naaO 


P“ (sin 1 ), . . „ . .. "I 

— COS 171K -f- Sm WiX) , 


This method of analysing the earth’s field is due to Gauss, who calculated 
the coefficients, with such accuracy as was then possible, for the year 1830. 
The most complete analysis of the field which now exists has been calculated 
by Neumayer for the year 1886, using observations of the field at 1800 
points on the earth’s surface. 

The first few coefficients obtained by Neumayer are as follows: 



-d.s,o — 

- -0344 


^,,= •3157 


= -0079 






= -0396, 
0074, 

A,i=--0306, 

Ai =-'0119. 


'^1,1= -0248, 

:Pv = -O603, 

•0498, 4j.s = -*0057, 

•0130, Ps,a--0126, 

^.,a = -‘0279, ^,,, = --0033, 
j = _ -0004, P,,, = - -0065, 
.-•0198, 4.,, = -0068, A4,4 = --0008, 
. -0071, 5.,, = -0061, 54,1= -OOIO. 


• Phil. Tram. A, 180 (1889), p. 467, and A, 208 (1907), p. 163. 
t I’M! Tran*. A, 213 (1913), p. 279, and A, 218 (1919), p. 1. 

26—2 
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457. The simplest approximation is of course obtained by ignoring all 
harmonics beyond the first. This gives as the magnetic potential 

O = i I(sin 1) + P/ (sin 1) cos X + i sin X) 

= i 1*3157 sin Z + cos Z (*0248 cos X — *0603 sin X)|, 

The expression in brackets is necessarily a biaxial harmonic of order unity 
(cf. § 276); it is easily found to be equal to *3224 cos 7 , where 7 is the 
angular distance of the point (Z, X) from the point 

lat. 78° 20' N., long. 67° 17' W. ..(389). 

The potential is now Xi = *3224 , 

which is the potential of a uniformly magnetised sphere, having as direction 
of magnetisation the radius through the point (§ 415). Or again, it is the 
potential of a single magnetic particle at the centre of the earth, pointing 
in this same direction. It is naturally impossible to distinguish between 
these two possibilities by a survey of the field outside the earth. Green's 
theorem has already shewn that we cannot locate the sources of a field 
inside a closed surface by a study of the field outside the surface. 


EXAMPLES. 

1. Two small magnets float horizontally on the surface of water, one along the 
direction of the straight line joining their centres, and the other at right angles to it. 
Prove that the action of each magnet on the other reduces to a single force at right angles 
to the straight line joining the centres, and meeting that line at one-third of its length 
from the longitudinal magnet. 

2. A small magnet A OB, free to turn about its centre C, is acted on by a small fixed 
magnet JPQ, Prove that in equilibrium the axis AOB lies in the plane PQG, and that 
tan^= —-^tan^', where 6, & are the angles which the two magnets make with the line 
joining them. 

3. Three small magnets having their centres at the angular points of an equilateral 
triangle ABO^ and being free to move about their centres, can rest in equilibrium with 
the magnet at A parallel to BC^ and those at B and G respectively at right angles io AB 
and AG, Prove that the magnetic moments are in the ratios 

V3 : 4 : 4 

4. The axis of a small magnet makes an angle ^ with the normal to a plane. Prove 
that the line, from the magnet to the point in the plane where the number of lines of 
force crossing it per unit area is a maximum makes an angle B with the axis of the 
magnet, such that 


2 tan ^=3 tan 2{(f>-B), 
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5. Two small magnets lie in the same plane, and make angles B' with the line 
joining their centres. Shew that the line of action of the resultant force between them 
divides the line of centres in the ratio 

tan d' + 2tan 6 : tan d-fStan B' 

6. Two small magnets have their centres at distance r apart, make angles 6^ with 
the line joining them, and an angle e with each other. Shew that the force on the first 
magnet in its own direction is 

. - (5 cos^ B cos B' — cos B' — 2 cos e cos 6}. 


Shew that the couple about the line joining them which the magnets exert on one 
another is 

mm' , . 

—T- a sin e. 


where d is the shortest distance between their axes produced. 


7. Two magnetic needles of moments if. M' are soldered together so that their 
directions include an angle a. Shew that when they are suspended so as to swing freely 
in a uniform horizontal magnetic field, their directions will make angles <9, 6' with the 
lines of force, given by 

sin 6 sin 6' ^ sin a 

~ ~ cos a)4 ' 

8. Prove that if there are two magnetic molecules, of moments If and M', with their 
centres fixed at A and where AB—r^ and one of the molecules swings freely, while the 
other is acted on by a given couple, so that when the system is in equilibrium this 
molecule makes an angle B with AB, then the moment of the couple is 

^MM' sin 2Blr^ (3 cos^ B +1)^, 
where there is no external field. 


9. Two small equal magnets have their centres fixed, and can turn about them in a 
magnetic field of uniform intensity Mj whose direction is perpendicular to the line r 
joining the centres. Shew that the position in which the magnets both point in the 
direction of the lines of force of the uniform field is stable only if 

H > 3i¥/r3. 


10. Two magnetic particles of equal moment are fixed with their axes parallel to the 
axis of 2 , and in the same direction, and with their centres at the points ± a, 0, 0. Shew 
that if another magnetic molecule is free to turn about its centre, which is fixed at the 
point (0, y, z)y its axis will rest in the plane ^*=0, and will make with the axis of z the 
angle 


tan""^ 


Zyz 

2 ^ 22 / 2 * 


Examine which of the two positions of equilibrium is stable. 


11. Prove that there are four positions in which a given bar magnet may be placed 
so as to destroy the earth’s control of a compass-needle, so that the needle can point 
indijfierently in all directions. If the bar is short compared with its distance from the 
needle, shew that one pair of these positions are about 1J times more distant than the 
other pair. 
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12. Three small magnets, each of magnetic moment fi, are fixed at the angular points 

of an equilateral triangle ABC^ so that their north poles lie in the directions AC^ AB, BG 
respectively. Another small magnet, moment is placed at the centre of the triangle, 
and is free to move about its centre. Prove that the period of a small oscillation is the 
same as that of a pendulum of length where h is the length, of a side of the 

triangle, and / the moment of inertia of the movable magnet about its centre. 

13. Three magnetic particles of equal moments are placed at the corners of an 
equilateral triangle, and can turn about those points so as to point in any direction in the 
plane of the triangle. Prove that there are four and only four positions of equilibrium 
such that the angles, measured in the same sense of rotation, between the axes of the 
magnets and the bisectors of the corresponding angles of the triangle are equal. Also 
prove that the two symmetrical positions are unstable. 

14. Four small equal magnets are placed at the corners of a square, and oscillate 
under the actions they exert on each other. Prove that the times of vibration of the 
principal oscillations are 

Mlfid? 

m23(2+l/2V2)J ’ 
f MkH^ ] i 
K(3_i/2^2)J ’ 

I f ■ 

where m is the magnetic moment, and i/F the moment of inertia, of a magnet, and cf is a 
side of the square. 

15. A system of magnets lies entirely in one plane and it is found .that when the 
axis of a small needle travels round a contour in the plane that contains no magnetic 
poles, the needle turns completely round. Prove that the contour contains at least one 
equilibrium point. 

16. Prove that the potential of a body uniformly magnetised with intensity I is, at 
any external point, the same as that due to a complex magnetic shell coinciding with the 
surface of the body and of strength /r, where .ii? is a coordinate measured jjarallel to the 
direction of magnetisation. 

17. A sphere of hard steel is magnetised uniformly in a constant direction and a 
magnetic particle is held at an external point with the axis of the particle parallel to the 
direction of magnetisation of the sphere. Find the couples acting on the sphere and on 
the particle. 

18. A spherical magnetic shell of radius a is normally magnetised so that its strength 
at any point is >S'i, where Si is a spherical surface harmonic of positive order t. Shew 
that the potential at a distance r from the centre is 



when r<a, 

i 



when r> a. 


19. If a small spherical cavity be made within a magnetised body, prove that the 
components of magnetic force within the cavity are 

a-f-JA, 


2tt 
27r I 
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20. If the earth were a nniformlj magnetised sphere, shew that the tangent of the 
dip at any point would be equal to twice the tangent at the magnetic latitude. 

21. Prove that if the horizontal component, in the direction of the meridian, of the 
earth’s magnetic force were known all over its surface, all the other elements of its 
magnetic force might be theoretically deduced. 

22. From the principle that the line integral of the magnetic force round any circuit 
ordinarily vanishes, shew that the two horizontal components of the magnetic force at any 
station may be deduced approximately from the known values for three other stations 
which lie around it. Shew that these six known elements are not independent, but must 
satisfy one equation of condition. 

23. If the earth were a sphere, and its magnetism due to two small straight bar 
magnets of the same strength situated at the poles, with their axes in the same direction 
along the earth’s axis, prove that the dip S in latitude X would be given by 

8 cot ^ S += cot ^ - 6 tan ^ - 3 tan^ |. 

24. Assuming that the earth is a sphere of radius a, and that the magnetic potential 
Q. is represented by 



shew that Si is completely determined by observations of horizontal intensity, declination 
and dip at four stations, and of dip at four more. 

25. Assuming that in the expansion of the earth’s magnetic potential the fifth and 
higher harmonics may be neglected, shew that observations of the resultant magnetic 
force at eight points are sufficient to determine the potential everywhere. 

26. Assuming that the earth’s magnetism is entirely due to internal causes, and that 
in latitude X the northerly component of the horizontal force is A cosX + jS cos^X, prove 
that in this latitude the vertical component reckoned downwards is 

2 (A + ^B) sin X - -Jfi sin^ X. 
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INDUCED MAGNETISM 
Physical Phenomena. 

458. Eefeeence has already been made to bhe well-known fact that 
a magnet will attract small pieces of iron or steel which are not themselves 
magnets. Here we have a phenomenon which at first sight does not seem 
to be explained by the law of the attractions and repulsions of magnetic 
poles. It is found, however, that the phenomenon is due to a magnetic 
‘'induction” of a kind almost exactly similar to the electrostatic induction 
already discussed. It can be shewn that a piece of iron or steel, placed in 
the presence of a magnet, will itself become magnetised. Temporarily, this 
piece of iron or steel will be possessed of magnetic poles of its own, and the 
system of attractions and repulsions between these and the poles of the 
original permanent magnet will account for the forces which are observed 
to act on the metal. 

It has, however, been seen that pairs ox corresponding positive and 
negative poles cannot be separated by more than molecular distances, so 
that we are led to suppose that each particle of the body in which magnetism 
is induced must become magnetised, the adjacent poles neutralising one 
another as in a permanent magnet. 

Taking this view, it will be seen that the attraction of a magnet for an 
unmagnetised body is analogous to the attraction of an electrified body for 
a piece of dielectric (§ 197), rather than to its attraction for an uncharged 
conductor. The attraction of a charged body for a fragment of a dielectric 
has been seen to depend upon a molecular phenomenon taking place in the 
dielectric. Each molecule becomes itself electrified on its opposite faces, with 
charges of opposite sign, these charges being equal and opposite so that the 
total charge on any molecule is nil. In the same way, when magnetism is 
induced in any substance, each molecule of the substance must be supposed to 
become a magnetic particle, the total charge of magnetism on each particle 
being nil. It follows that the attraction of a magnet for a non-magnetic 
body is merely the aggregate of the attractive forces acting on the difierent 
individual particles of the body. 

459. Confirmation of this view is found in the fact that the intensity 
of the attraction exerted by a magnet on a non-magnetised body depends on 
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the material of the latter. The significance of this fact will, perhaps, best be 
realised by comparing it with the corresponding fact of electrostatics. When 
an uncharged conductor is attracted by a charged body, the phenomena in 
the former body which lead to this attraction are mass-phenomena: currents 
of electricity flow through the mass of the body until its surface becomes 
an equipotential. Thus the attraction depends solely upon the shape of 
the body and not upon its structure. On the other hand, the phenomena 
which lead to the attraction of a fragment of dielectric are, as we have seen, 
molecular phenomena. They are conditioned by the shape and arrangement 
of the molecules, with the result that the total force depends on the nature 
of the dielectric material. 

All magnetic phenomena occurring in material bodies must be molecular, 
as a consequence of the fact that corresponding positive and negative poles 
cannot be separated by more than molecular distances. Hence we should 
naturally expect to find, as we do find, that all magnetic phenomena in 
material bodies, and in particular the attraction of unmagnetised matter 
by a magnet, would depend on the nature of the matter. There would be 
a real difliculty if the attraction were found to depend only on the shape 
of the bodies. 

460. The amount of the action due to magnetic -induction varies 
enormously more with the nature of the matter than is the case with the 
corresponding electric action. Among common substances the phenomenon 
of magnetic induction is not at all well-marked except in iron and steel. 
These substances shew the phenomenon to a degree which appears very 
surprising when compared with the corresponding electrostatic phenomenon. 
After these substances, the next best for shewing the phenomena of induction 
are nickel and cobalt, although these are very inferior to iron and steel. It 
is worth noticing that the atomic weights of iron, nickel and cobalt are very 
close together^, and that the three elements hold corresponding positions in 
the table of elements arranged according to the periodic law. 

It has recently been found that certain rare metals shew magnetic 
induction to an extent comparable with iron, and that alloys can be formed 
to shew great powers of induction although the elements of which these 
alloys are formed are almost entirely non-magnetic f. 

It appears probable that all substances possess some power of magnetic 
induction, although this is generally extremely feeble in comparison with 
that of the substances already mentioned. In some substances, the efiect 
is of the opposite sign from that in iron, so that a fragment of such matter 
is repelled from a magnetic pole. Substances in which the effect is of the 

* Iron=55*5, nickel=58*3, oobalt=58*56. 

t For an account of the composition and properties of Heusler’s alloys, see a paper by 
J. C. McLennan, Fhys. Eeview, Vol. 24, p. 449. 
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same kind as in iron are called paramagnetic, while substances in which the 
effect is of the opposite kind are called diamagnetic. 

The phenomenon of magnetic induction is much more marked in para¬ 
magnetic, than in diamagnetic, substances. The most diamagnetic substance 
known is bismuth, and its coefficient of susceptibility (§ 461, below) is only 

about of that of the most paramagnetic samples of iron. 


Coefficients of Susceptibility and Permeahility. 

461. When a body which possesses no permanent magnetism of its own 
is placed in a magnetic field, each element of its volume will, for the time it 
remains under the influence of the magnetic field, be a magnetic particle. 
If the body is non-crystalline the direction of the induced magnetisation at 
any point will be that of the magnetic force at the point. Thus if H denote 
the magnetic force at any point, we can suppose that the induced magnetism, 
of an intensity I, has its direction the same as that oiE. 

Thus if a, p, y are the components of magnetic force, and A, B, G the 
components of induced magnetisation, we shall have equations of the form 

A = KO. \ 

= .....(390), 

(7= ACfy J 

the quantity k being the same in each equation because the directions of I 
and H are the same. 


The quantity k is called the magnetic susceptibility. 

If the body has no permanent magnetisation, the whole components of 
magnetisation are the quantities A, B, G given by equations (39^, and the 
components of mduction are given (cf. equations (359)) by 


0. = a + 4frrA = a (1 -h 4^*), 

6 = /3 + 4w£ = /3(H-47rA:), 

C = <y + inrC = ry (1 + 

/i=l+47r« . 

liave a, = ju,a 

h -fiB 

C = 

and /A is called the 'fnagnetio permeahility. 



(391) , 

(392) , 


462. The quantities k and p, are by no means constant for a riven 
substance. Their value depends Welv nnnr, i-n.. k , , ^ 

magnetic experiences of the substance in question ^ ^ previous 
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We pass to the consideration of the way in which the magnetic coefScients 
vary with some of these circumstances. As /c and {jl are connected by a simple 
relation (equation (391)), it will be sufficient to discuss the variations of one 
of these quantities only, and the quantity fjb will be the most convenient for 
this purpose. Moreover, as the phenomenon of induced magnetisation is 
almost insignificant in all substances except iron and steel, it will be sufficient 
to consider the magnetic phenomena of these substances only. 

463. Dependence of on H, The way in which the value of p depends 
on H is, in its main features, the same for all kinds of iron. For small forces, 
is a constant, for larger forces increases, finally it reaches a maximum, 
and after this decreases in such a way that ultimately approximates to 
a constant value, known as the “saturation” value. This is represented 
graphically in a typical case in fig. 113, which represents the results obtained 
by Ewing from experiments on a piece of iron wire. 


fiH 



The abscissae represent values of H, the ordinate of the thick curve the 
value of yajET, and the ordinate of the thin curve the value of /a. The corre¬ 
sponding numerical values are as follows: 


ir 

fiH 

fA 

R 

(jJR 


0-32 

40 

120 

6*17 

12680 

2450 

0*84 

170 

200 

6-20 

13640 

2200 

1*37 

420 
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7*94 

14610 
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2-14 

1170 
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9*79 

14980 

1630 

2-67 

3710 

1390 

11*67 

15230 

1320 

3*24 

7300 

.2260 

15*06 

15670 

1030 

3-89 

9970 

2660 

19*76 

15780 

800 

4*60 

11640 

2690 

21*70 

16870 
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Induced Magnetism 

464. Befentiveness and Hysteresis. It is found that after the magnetising 
force is removed from a sample of iron, the iron still retains some of its mag¬ 
netism. Here we have a phenomenon similar to the electrostatic phenomenon 
of residual charge already described in § 397. 

Fig. 114 is taken from a paper by Prof. Ewing {Phil. Trans. Roy. Soc. 
1885). The abscissae represent values of H, and ordinates values of B, 
the induction. The magnetic field was increased from H = 0 to H = 22, 
and as H increased the value of B increased in the manner shewn by the 
curve OP of the graph. On again diminishing H from jET = 22 to i? = 0, the 
graph for B was found to be that given by the curve PE. Thus during this 
operation there was always more magnetisation than at the corresponding 
stage of the original operation, and finally when the inducing field was 
entirely removed, there was magnetisation left, of intensity represented by 
OE. The field was then further decreased from H — 0 to H = — 20, and 
then increased again from H == — 20 to JET = 22. The changes in B are 
shewn in the graph. 


/uH 



465. Dependence of fx on temperature. As has already been said, the 
value of depends to a large extent on the temperature of the metal. In 
general, the value of p continually increases as the temperature is raised, this 
increase being slow at first but afterwards more rapid, until a temperature 
known as the temperature of recalescence ” is reached. This temperature 
has values ranging from 600° to 700° for steel and from 700° to 800° for iron. 
This temperature takes its name from the circumstance that a piece of metal 
cooling through this temperature will sink to a dull glow before reaching it, 
and will then become brighter again on passing through it. 

After passing the temperature of recalescence, the value of p falls with 
extreme rapidity, and at a temperature only a few degrees above this 
temperature, iron appears to be almost completely non-magnetic. 
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For paramagnetic substances, it appears to be a general law that the 
susceptibility ic varies inversely as the absolute temperature (Curie's Law). 

Mathematical Theory. 

466. If fl is the magnetic potential, supposed to be defined at points 
inside magnetic matter by equation (348), we have, as in equations (341) 

(cf. § 430), a = — ^ etc., so that 


The quantities a, b, c, as we have seen (§ 434), satisfy 


at every point, and 


dx'''dy'^d2~ 


//<■ 


la + mb + no) d8 = 0 . 


.(393) 


.(394), 


where the integration is taken over any closed surface. In terms of the 
potential, equation (393) becomes 

3 / aiiN a / am a / am . 

while equation (394) becomes 

...(SM). 

If fi is constant throughout any volume, equation (396) becomes 

V2a = 0. 

Thus inside a mass of homogeneous non-magnetised matter, the magnetic 
potential satisfies Laplace's Equation. 

467. At a surface at which the value of fju changes abruptly we may 
take a closed surface formed of two areas fitting closely about an element dS 
of the boundary, these two areas being on opposite sides of the boundary. 
On applying equation (396), we obtain 


an. 90 ^ 


.(397), 


a a 

where /^i, are the permeabilities on the two sides, and 5 —, denote 

OVi OV2 

differentiations with respect to normals to the surface drawn into the two 
media respectively. 

Equations (397) and (395) (or (396)), combined with the condition that 
O must be continuous, suflSce to determine O uniquely. The equations 
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satisfied hj O, tlie magnetic potential, are exactly the same as those which 
would be satisfied by F, the electrostatic potential, if /u> were the Inductive 
Capacity of a dielectric. Thus the law of refraction of lines of magnetic 
induction is exactly identical with the law of refraction of lines of electric 
force investigated in § 138, and figures (43) and (78) may equally well be 
taken to represent lines of magnetic induction passing from one medium to 
a second medium of different permeability. 

468. At any external point Q, the magnetic potential of the magnetisation 
induced in a body in which fi and tc have constant values is, by equation (342), 

dosdydz 


£Iq — 




i/'l 

doc V?', 


Transforming by Green’s Theorem, 




..(398). 


£1q — 




—III 

JJ\dnjr 


,30 an 9n\i,„ 


.(399), 


shewing that the potential is the same if there were a layer of magnetic 
matter of surface density - spread over the surface of the body. This 
is Poisson’s expression for the potential due to induced magnetism. 

We can also transform equation (398) into 

.(400), 




she-mng that the potential at any external point Q of the induced magnetism 
IS the ^me as if there were a magnetic’shell of strength -/vD coiWding 
with the surface of the body. 


Body in which permanent and induced magnetism coexist. 

cl, oitT' ^ P®''“^anent magnet has a permeability different from unity, we 

hall have a mapetisation arising partly from permanent and partly from 
mduced magnetism. If « as the susceptibility and 1 the intensity ^of the 

permanent magnetisation at any point, the components of the total magnet¬ 
isation at any point will be ^ ^ uiagueu 

.d. Vet,'etc. 


(401), 
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and the components of induction are 

a = a + 4iirA = ^irll -f- /aa, etc.(402). 

For such a substance, it is clear that equations (395) and (396) will not 
in general be satisfied. 


Energy of a Magnetic Field. 


470. To obtain the energy of a magnetic field in which both permanent 
and induced magnetism may be present, we return to the general equation 
obtained in § 451, 


Iff =0 


,(403). 


On substituting for a, 6 , c from equations (402), this becomes 
4i7r ljjl(la + 4- ^ 7 ) divd^ds + JjJ jlo (a^ + j8^ --i- y^) dxdydz = 0 ... (404). 


Whether or not induced magnetism is present, it is proved, in § 448, that the 
energy of the field is 

where the integral is taken through all space. This is equal to — ^ times the 

OTT 

first term in equation (404). Thus 

W== ^Jjjy^) dxdydz --(405). 

This could have been foreseen from analogy with the formula 

W=^jjjjS:(Z^+Y^+2»)chclyd^, 

which gives the energy of an electrostatic field. 

From formula (405) we see that the energy of a magnetic field may be 

/y jq '2 

supposed spread throughout the medium, at a rate per unit volume. 


Mechanical Forces in the Field. 

471. The mechanical forces acting on a piece of matter in a magnetic 
field can be regarded as the superposition of two systems—first, the forces acting 
on the matter in virtue of its permanent magnetism (if any), and, secondly, 
the forces acting on the matter in virtue of its induced magnetism (if any). 

The problem of finding expressions for the mechanical forces in a magnetic 
field is mathematically identical with that of finding the forces in an electro¬ 
static field, This is the problem of which the solution has already been 
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given in § 196. The result of the analysis there given may at once be 
applied to the magnetic problem. 

In equation (ll*?), p. 175, we found the value of E, the ic-component of 
the mechanical force per unit volume, in the form 

^ ^ doa Stt 'bx dx vStt St / * 


To translate this result to the magnetic problem, we must regard p as 
specifying the density of magnetic poles, R must be replaced by H, the 
magnetic intensity, and K by p, the magnetic permeability. Also the 
electrostatic potential V must be replaced by the magnetic potential We 
then have, as the value of S in a magnetic field. 


” P dx STrdx^dxyair dr) 


(406). 


Clearly the first term in the value of S is that arising from the per¬ 
manent magnetism of the body, while the se6ond and third terms arise from 
the induced magnetism. The first term can be transformed in the manner 
already explained in the last chapter. It is with the remaining terms that 
we are at present concerned. These will represent the forces when no per¬ 
manent magnetism is present. Denoting the components of this force by 
3\ H', Z', we have 


Stt dx dx vStt dr) 


<407) 


472. This general formula assumes a special form in a case which is of 
great importance, namely when the magnetic medium is a fluid. 

All liquid magnetic media in which the susceptibility is at all marked 
consist of solutions of salts of iron, and the magnetic properties of the liquid 
arise from the presence of the salts in solution. According to Quincke, the 
solution having the greatest susceptibility is a solution of chloride of iron in 
methyl alcohol, and for this the value of ya—1 is about xdW* ^ 

liquid, the field arising fi:om the induced magnetism will be small compared 
with that arising from the original field, so that the magnetisation of any 
single particle of the salt in the solution may be regarded as produced 
entirely by the original field. Hence we have conditions similar to those 
which obtain electrostatically in a gas. The induced field may be regarded 
simply as the aggregate of the fields arising from the different particles of 
the magnetic medium, and is therefore jointly proportional to the density of 
these particles and to the strength of the inducing field. The latter fact 
shews that, for a given density of the medium, p, ought to be independent of 
if, a result to which we shall return later. The former fact shews that, as 


Of. G. T. Walker, “Aberration(Cambridge Univ. Press, 1900), p. 76. 
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the density t changes, — 1 ought to be proportional to t— a result analogous 
to the result that JT — 1 is proportional to the density in a gas. It has been 
found experinaentally by Quincke* that /a —1 is approximately proportional 
to T. 

In gases we have conditions precisely similar to those which obtain when 
a gas is placed in an electrostatic field. Hence /^ — 1 must, for a gas, be 
proportional to r, for exactly the same reason for which JT — 1 is proportional 
to T This result also has been verified by Quincke f. 

Thus we may say that for fluid media, whether liquid or gaseous, ya — 1 
is, in general, proportional to r, where r is the density of the magnetic liquid, 
in the case of a liquid in solution, or of the gas itself, in the case of a gas. 


473. If we assume the relation 

ya —1=CT .(408), 

where c is a constant, we find that expression (407) may be put in the 
simpler form 

shewing that the whole mechanical force is the same as would be set up by a 

hydrostatic pressure at every point of the medium of amount ~ H\ 

oir 

If H varies from point to point of the field, the effect of this pressure will 
clearly be to urge the medium to congregate in the more intense parts of the 
field. This has been observed by Matteuccif for a medium consisting of 
drops of chloride of iron dissolved in alcohol placed in a medium of olive oil. 
The drops of solution were observed to move towards the strongest parts of 
the field. 


MagneiostrictioTL 

474. If a liquid is placed in a magnetic field, it yields under the 
influence of the mechanical forces acting upon it, so that we have a 
phenomenon of magnetostriction, analogous to the phenomenon of electro- 
striction already explained (§ 203). Clearly the liquid will expand until the 

pressure is decreased by an amount —if® at each point, the new pressure 

and the mechanical forces resulting from the magnetic field now producing 
equilibrium in the fluid. By measuring the expansion of a liquid placed in 
a magnetic field Quincke has been able to verify the agreement between 
theory and experiment. 

* Wied. Ann. 24, p. 347. t Wied. Ann. 34, p. 401. 

t Comptes HenduSf 36, p. 917. 

J. 
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Molectjlae Theories. 

Poisson’s Molecular Theory of Induced Magnetism. 

475. In Chapter V it was found possible to account for all the electro¬ 
static properties of a dielectric by supposing it to consist of a number of 
perfectly conducting molecules. Poisson attempted to apply a similar 
explanation to the phenomenon of magnetic induction. 

Poisson’s theory can, however, be disproved at once, by a consideration of 
the numerical values obtained for the permeability g,. This quantity is 
analogous to the quantity K of Chapter V, so that its value may be estimated 
in terms of the molecular structure of the magnetic matter. The fact with 
respect to which Poisson’s theory breaks down is the existence of substances 
(namely, different kinds of soft iron) for which the value of g is very large. 
To understand the significance of the existence of such substances, let us 
consider the field produced when a uniform infinite slab of such a substance 
is placed in a uniform field of magnetic force, so that the face of the slab is 
at right angles to the lines of force. If the value of g is very large, the fall 
of potential in crossing the slab is very small. Throughout the supposed 
perfectly-conducting magnetic molecules the potential would, on Poisson’s 
theory, be constant, so that the fall of potential could occur only in the 
interstices between the molecules. In these interstices (cf. fig. 46), the fall of 
potential per unit length would be comparable with that outside the slab. 
Hence a very large value of g could be accounted for only by supposing the 
molecules to be packed together so closely as to leave hardly any interstices. 
Samples of iron can be obtained for which /t is as large as 4000; it is known, 
from other evidence, that the molecules of iron are not so close together that 
such a value of g, could be accounted for in the manner proposed by Poisson. 

It is worth noticing, too, that Poisson’s theory does not seem able, without 
modification, to give any reasonable account of the phenomena of saturation, 
hysteresis, etc. ’ 


Weber’s Molecular Theory of Induced Magnetism. 

476. A theory put forward by Weber shews much more ability than 
the theory of Poisson to explain the facts of induced magnetism. 

Weber supposes that, even in a substance which shews no magnetisation 
every molecule is a permanent magnet, but that the effects of these different 
ma^ets counteract one another, owing to their axes being scattered at 
random m all directions. When the matter is placed in a magnetic field 
each molecu e tends, under the influence of the fleld, to set itself so that 
Its axis IS along the lines of force, just as a compass-needle tends to set 
itself along the lines of force of the earth’s magnetic field. The axes of the 
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molecules no longer point in all directions indifferently, so that the magnetic 
fields of the different molecules no longer destroy one another, and the body 
as a whole shews magnetisation. This, on Webers theory, is the magnetisa¬ 
tion induced by the external field of force, 

Weber supposes that each molecule, in its normal state, is in a position 
of equilibrium under the influence of the forces from all the neighbouring 
molecules, and that when it is moved out of this position by the action of 
an external magnetic field, the forces from the other molecules tend to 
restore it to its old position. It is, therefore, clear that so long as the 
external field is small, the angle through which each axis is turned by the 
action of the field will be exactly proportional to the intensity of the field, 
so that the magnetisation induced in the body will be just proportional to 
the strength of the inducing field. In other words, for small values of H, 
(jb must be independent of H, 

There is, however, a natural limit imposed upon the intensity of the 
induced magnetisation. Under the influence of a very intense field all the 
molecules will set themselves so that their axes are along the lines of force. 
The magnetisation induced in the body is now of a quite definite intensity, 
and no increase of the inducing field can increase the intensity of the 
induced magnetisation beyond this limit. Thus Weber's theory accounts 
quite satisfactorily for the phenomenon of saturation, a phenomenon which 
Poisson's theory was unable to explain. 

477. In connection with this aspect of Weber's theory, some experi¬ 
ments of Beetz are of great importance. A narrow line was scratched in 
a coat of varnish covering a silver wire The wire was placed in a solution 
of a salt of iron, arranged so that iron could be deposited electrolytically 
on the wire at the points at which the varnish had been scratched away. 
The effect was of course to deposit a long thin filament of iron along the 
scratch. If, however, the experiment was performed in a magnetic field 
whose lines of force were in the direction of the scratch, it was found not 
only that the filament of iron deposited on the wire was magnetised, but 
that its magnetisation was very intense. Moreover, on causing a powerful 
magnetising force to act in the same direction as the original field, it was 
found that the increase in the intensity of the induced magnetisation was 
very small, shewing that the magnetisation had previously been nearly at 
the point of saturation. 

Now if, as Weber supposed, the molecules of iron were already magnets 
before being deposited on the silver wire, then any magnetic force sufficient 
to arrange them in order on the wire ought to have produced a filament in 
a state of magnetic saturation, while if, as Poisson supposed, the magnetism 
in the molecules was merely induced by the external magnetic field, then 
the magnetisation of the filament ought to have been proportional to the 

27—2 
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original field, and ought to have disappeared when the field was destroyed. 
Thus, as between these two hypotheses, the experiments decide conclusively 
for the former, 

478. Weber’s theory is illustrated by the following analysis. 

Consider a molecule which, in the normal state of the matter, has 
its axis in the direction OP, and let 
the field of force from the neigh¬ 
bouring molecules be a field of in¬ 
tensity P, the direction of the lines 
of force being of course parallel to 
OP Now let an external field of 
intensity H be applied, its direction 
being a direction OA making an 
angle a with OP. The total field 
acting on the molecule is now com¬ 
pounded of D along OP and H 
along OA, 

In fig. 115, let SO, OP represent H and P in magnitude and direction, 
then SP will represent the resultant field, so that the new direction of the 
axis of the molecule will be SP, Suppose that there are n molecules per 
unit volume, each of moment m. Originally, when the axes of the molecules 
were scattered indifferently in all directions, the number for which the 
angle a had a value between a and a 4- da was ^Tisinada. These molecules 
now have their axes pointing in the direction SP, and therefore making an 
angle PSA (= 6, say) with the direction of the external magnetic field. The 
aggregate moment of all these molecules resolved in the direction of OA is 
accordingly 

I mn sin a cos 0da, 

and on integration the aggregate moment of all the molecules per unit 
volume, which is the same as the intensity of the induced magnetisation J, 
is given by 

1= j sin a cos 0dct .(409). 

If E is the value of SP, measured on the same scale on which SO and OP 
represent J? and P respectively, then 

P2=ff2 + P^-2fJPcosa. 

so that, on changing the variable from a to i2, we must have the relation, 
obtained by differentiation of the above equation, 

PdP = PTP sin ada. 
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We also have cos 9 = 

so that equation (409) becomes 

I == ^mnI 


2RH 

2H^D 


dR. 


In fig. 115 the limits of integration for R are R = D + H and R = D -- II. 
If, however, H > J), then the point S falls outside the circle APB and the 
limits for R are ii = D + and R = H D. 

On integrating, we find as the values of /, 

X 
D' 




when X < D, 

/ = Imn ■ 

II 

N 

I = 

X>D. 

I = mn 

„ Z = CO, 

I = mn. 



In fig. 116, the abscissae represent values of H, the ordinates of the 
thick curve the values of J, and the ordinates of the dotted curve the 
values of B or /x.JT, drawn on one-tenth of the vertical scale of the graph 
for I 


Maxwell's Molecular Theory of Induced Magnetism. 

479. It will be seen that Weber’s theory fails to account for the 
increase in the value of fx before I reaches its maximum, and also that 
it gives no account of the phenomenon of retentiveness. Maxwell has 
shewn how the theory may be modified so as to take account of these 
two phenomena. He supposes that, so long as the forces acting on the 
molecules are small, the molecules experience small deflexions as imagined 
by Weber, but that as soon as these deflexions exceed a certain amount, 
the molecules are wrenched away entirely from their original positions 
of equilibrium, and take up positions relative to some new position of 
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equilibrium. It might be, for instance, that originally the molecule had two 
possible positions of equilibrium, OP and OQ in fig. 117. Suppose the 
molecule to be in position OP and to be 
acted upon by a gradually increasing force 
in some direction OA, At first the molecule 
will turn from the position OP towards OA, 

But it may be that, as soon as the molecule 
passes some position OR^ it suddenly swings 
round and takes up a position in which it 
must be regarded as being deflected from the position of equilibrium OQ and 
not from OP, Let its new position be 08, then the deflexion produced is 
the angle SOP instead of the angle ROP which would be given by Weber's 
theory. 

In Maxwell's original discussion, no distinction was made between the 
position OR, at which the magnet broke away from its old position of equi¬ 
librium, and 08, the new position of equilibrium. Maxwell accordingly had to 
assume that in some unknown way, the force of restitution broke down as 
soon as the magnet reached the position OR. 

The improvement of distinguishing between the position OR, the limit of 
stability under the old position of equilibrium, and 08, the new position of 
equilibrium, was introduced by Ewing. In Ewing’s form of the theory, no 
forces are needed beyond those provided by the mutual action of the magnets 
upon one another. 

On either form of the theory, it is clear that the ratio of I to H will 
remain approximately constant until the molecules begin to break away from 
their original positions of equilibrium. As soon as this happens, the induced 
magnetism will increase more rapidly than the inducing force— i,e, n will 
increase with H, in agreement with observation. 

If the magnetising force is now removed, the molecule in the position 
08 will not return to its original position OP, but to the position OQ, It 
will therefore still have a deflexion QOP, called by Maxwell its “permanent 
set,” and this will account for the “ retentiveness ” of the substance. 

No molecular theory of this kind can, however, be regarded as at all 
complete. We shall return to the discussion of molecular theories of magne¬ 
tism in Chapter xvi. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. A small magnet is placed at the centre of a spherical shell of radii a and 5. 
Determine the magnetic force at any point outside the shell. 

2. A system of permanent magnets is such that the distribution in all planes parallel 
to a certain plane is the same. Prove that if a right circular solid cylinder be placed‘in 
the field with its axis perpendicular to these planes, the strength of the field at any point 
inside the cylinder is thereby altered in a constant ratio. 
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3. A magnetic particle of moment m lies at a distance a in front of an infinite block 
of soft iron bounded by a plane face, to which the axis of the particle is perpendicular. 
Find the force acting on the magnet, and shew that the potential energy of the system is 

4. The whole of the space on the negative side of the yz plane is filled with soft iron, 
and a magnetic particle of moment m at the point (<x, 0, 0) points in the direction 
(cos a, 0, sin a). Prove that the magnetic potential at the point y, z inside the iron is 

2m 2 sina —(a —. 2 ?) cosa 
1+fM {{a- 

5. A small magnet of moment M is held in the presence of a very large fixed mass of 
soft iron of permeability fx with a very large plane face: the magnet is at a distance a 
from the plane face and makes an angle 3 with the shortest distance from it to the plane. 
Shew that a certain force, and a couple 

(/i - 1) i/2 gin ^ QQQ ^jQ +1) a®, 

are required to keep the magnet in position. 

6. A small sphere of radius b is placed near a circuit which, when carrying unit 
current, would produce a field of strength jET at the point where the centre of the sphere is 
placed. Shew that if k is the coefficient of magnetic induction for the sphere, the presence 
of the sphere increases the self-induction of the wire by, approximately, 

87r&3K(3 + 2^r/c)5'2 
(3-f47r/c)2 

7. If the magnetic field within a body of permeability jx be uniform, shew that any 
spherical portion can be removed and the cavity filled up with a concentric spherical 
nucleus of permeability and a concentric shell of permeability /a 2 without affecting the 
external field, provided fi lies between /xj and and the ratio of the volume of the nucleus 
to that of the shell is properly chosen. Prove also that the field inside the nucleus is 
uniform, and that its intensity is greater or less than that outside according as [x is greater 
or less than /x^. 

8 A sphere of radius a has at any point (x, y, z) components of permanent magneti¬ 
sation (Par, $y, 0), the origin of coordinates being at its centre. It is surrounded by a 
spherical shell of uniform permeability /x, the bounding radii being a and b. Determine 
the vector potential at an outside point. 

9. A sphere of soft iron of radius a is placed in a field of uniform magnetic force 
parallel to the axis of z. Shew that the lines of force external to the sphere lie on surfaces 
of revolution, the equation of which is of the form 

r being the distance from the centre of the sphere. 

10. A sphere of soft iron of permeability jx is introduced into a field of force in which 
the potential is a homogeneous polynomial of degree n in Xy y, z. Shew that the potential 
inside the sphere is reduced to its original value multiplied by 

2n+l 

Tifx-^n+l* 

11. If a shell of radii a, b is introduced in place of the sphere in the last question, 
shew.that the force inside the cavity is altered in the ratio 

(2n+l)^ix : (7^/x-f-^^^“l) (wju-i-w+/x)-7i(?i+])(/x —1)2 
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12. An infinitely long hollow iron cylinder of permeability /jt, the cross-section being 
concentric circles of radii a, h, is placed in a uniform field of magnetic force the direction 
of which is perpendicular to the generators of the cylinder. Shew that the number of 
lines of induction through the space occupied by the cylinder is changed by inserting the 
cylinder in the field, in the ratio 

62 (; x + 1)2 - «2 « 1)2 : 2 ^ 1^2 (;, + 1 ) a 2 ^ 1 )}^ 

13. A cylinder of iron of permeability /x has for cross-section the curve 

r = a (14-6 cos 2(9), 

where 6^ may be neglected. Find the distribution of potential when the cylinder is placed 
in a field of force of which the potential before the introduction of the cylinder was 

= 


14. An infinite elliptic cylinder of soft iron is placed in a uniform field of potential 

^2 qiZ 

-(X^-fFy), the equation of the cylinder being + that the potential of 

the induced magnetism at any internal point is 



15- A solid elliptic cylinder whose equation is given by 

a; -h iy == <3 cosh (g 4* it)) 

is placed in a field of magnetic force whose potential is A(^ 2 _^ 2 )^ 
space external to the cylinder the potential of the induced magnetism is 

~ JAc2 cosech 2 (a+^) sin 4a ^ cos 2??, 

where coth 2/3 is the permeability. 


16. A solid ellipsoid of soft iron, semi-axes a, 6, o and permeability is placed in a 
ymiform field of force X parallel to the axis of which is the major axis. Verify that the 
internal and external potentials of the induced magnetisation are 

=FAitv, Qq = PA 0.27, 

where A^= f - -—- An- T _ ^ _ 

Jo (a2 + ^)|( 52 _|.^)^(^ 2 ,^^)^ J A(a2 + ^)f 

(ju-1) Zliifi -1) Aj + 2 (ahc) -1}, 

and X is the parameter of the confocal through the point considered. 


17. A unit magnetic pole is placed on the axis of at a distance / from the centre of 
a sphere of soft iron of radius a. Shew that the potential of the induced magnetism at 
any external point is 


f ^ * 

0 J 0 ^ ~ 

where z, are the oylindrical coordinates of the point. Find also the potential at an 
internal point. 


1 (F 

It /x4l /2 


18. A magnetic pole^ of strength m is placed in front of an iron plate of permeability 
fx and thickness c. If this pole he the origin of rectangular coordinates a:, y, and if ^ be 

perpen^oular and y parallel to the plate, shew that the potential behind the plate is 
given by ^ 


Q=m 



l_p2g~2c< > 


where p 


(izl 

p+l’ 



CHAPTER XIII 


THE MAGNETIC FIELD PRODUCED BY ELECTRIC CURRENTS 
Experimental Basis. 

480. So far the subjects of electricity and magnetism have been developed 
as entirely separate groups of physical phenomena. Although the mathe¬ 
matical treatment in the two cases has been on parallel lines, we have not 
had occasion to deal with any physical links connecting the two series of 
phenomena. 

The first definite link of the kind was discovered by Oersted in 1820. 
Oersted's discovery was the fact that a current of electricity produced a 
magnetic field in its neighbourhood. 

The nature 0 ^ this field can be investigated in a simple manner. We 
first double back on itself a wire in which 
a current is flowing (fig. 118, 1). It is 
found that no magnetic field is produced 

Next we open the end into a small 
plane loop PQRS (fig. 118, 2). It is found 
that at distances from the loop which are 
great compared with its linear dimensions, 
such a loop exercises the same magnetic 
forces as a magnetic particle of which the 
axis is perpendicular to the plane PQRS, 
and the moment is jointly proportional to the strength of the current and 
to the area PQRS The single current flowing in the circuit OPQRST is 
obviously equivalent to two currents of equal strength, the one flowing in 
the circuit OPST obtained by joining the points P and S, and the other 
flowing in the closed circuit PQRSP. The former current is shewn, by 
the preliminary experiment, to have no magnetic effects, so that the whole 
magnetic field may be ascribed to the small closed circuit PQRS. 




( 1 .) 



Fia. 118. 
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481. Instead of regarding this field as due to a particle of moment jointly 
proportional to the area PQRS and to the current-strength, we may regard 
it as due to a small magnetic shell, coinciding with the area FQIiSj and of 
strength simply proportional to the current flowing in PQRS. 

482. Next, let us consider the current flowing in a closed circuit of any 
shape we please, and not necessarily in 
one plane. Let us cover in the closed 
circuit by an area of any kind having the 
circuit for its boundary, and let us cut 
up this area into infinitely small meshes 
by two systems of lines. A current of 
strength i flowing round the boundary 
circuit, is exactly equivalent to a current 
of strength i flowing round each mesh in 
the same direction as the current in the 
boundary. For, if we imagine this latter 
system of currents in existence, any line 
such as AB in the interior will have two currents flowing through it, one 
from each of the two meshes which it separates, and these currents will 
be equal but in opposite directions. Thus all the currents in the lines 
which have been introduced in the interior of the circuit annihilate one 
another as regards total effect, while the currents in those parts of the 
meshes which coincide with the original circuit just combine to reproduce 
the original current flowing in this circuit. 

Thus the original circuit is equivalent, as regards magnetic effect, to a 
system of currents, one in each mesh. By taking the meshes sufficiently 
small, we may regard each mesh as plane, so that the magnetic effect of a 
current circulating in it is known: the magnetic effect of the current in a 
single mesh is that of a magnetic shell of strength proportional to the current 
and coinciding in position with the mesh. Thus, by addition, we find that 
the whole system of currents produces the same magnetic effects as a single 
magnetic shell coinciding with the surface of which the original current- 
circuit is the boundary, and of strength proportional to the current. This 
shell, then, produces the same magnetic effect as the original single current. 
The magnetic shell is spoken of as the equivalent magnetic shell.'* 

Thus we have obtained the following result: 

A current flowing in my closed circuit produces the same magnetic field 
as a certain magnetic shell, known as the ‘ equivalent magnetic shell! This 
shell may he taken to he any shell having the circuit for its howndary, its 
strength being uniform and proportional to that of the current!* 
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Law of Signs, If an observer is imagined to stand on that side of the 
“ equivalent magnetic shell ” which contains the negative poles, the current 
flows round him in the same direction as that in which the sun moves round 
an observer standing on the earth’s surface in the northern hemisphere. 

We can also state the law by sa 3 dng that to drive an ordinary right- 
handed screw {e.g, 0 . cork-screw) in the direction 
of magnetisation of the shell, the screw would 
have to be turned in the direction of the 
current. 

The law of signs expresses a fact of nature, not a 
mathematical convention. At the same time, it must be 
noticed that the law does not express that nature shews 
any preference in this respect for right-handed over left- 
handed screws. Two conventions have already been made 
in deciding which are to be called the positive directions 
of current and of magnetisation, and if either of these 
conventions had been different, the word “right-handed” in the law of signs would have 
had to be replaced by “ left-handed. 

483. Since, by § 346, any system of currents can be regarded as the 
superposition of a number of simple closed currents, it follows that the 
magnetic field produced by any system of currents can always be regarded as 
that produced by a number of magnetic shells, each of uniform strength. 

Electromagnetic Unit of Current 

484. If i is the strength of bhe current flowing in a circuit, and ^ the 
strength of the equivalent magnetic shell, then 

^ ]{ybf 

where is a constant, which is positive if the law of signs just stated has 
been obeyed in determining the signs of ^ and i. 

In the system of units known as Electromagnetic, we take i — 1, and 
define a unit current as one such that the equivalent magnetic shell is of 
unit strength. The strength of a current, in these units, is therefore 
measured by its magnetic effects. Obviously the strength measured in this 
way will be entirely different from the strength measured by the number of 
electrostatic units of electricity which pass a given point. This latter method 
of measurement is the electrostatic method. A full discussion of systems of 
units will be given later (§ 585); at present it may be stated that a current 
which is of unit strength when measured electromagnetically in O.G.S. units is 
of strength 3 x 10^® (very approximately) when measured electrostatically. The 
practical unit of current, the ampere, is, as already stated, equal to 3 x 10® 
electrostatic units of current, so that the electromagnetic unit of current is 
equal to 10 amperes. 


c 


+ 


—^^ 
Current 

+ , -H 




+ 


Direction of Magnetisation 
of equivalent shell, 

Fia. 120. 
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A unit charge of electricity in electromagnetic units will be the amount 
of electricity that passes a fixed point per unit time in a circuit in which an 
electromagnetic unit of current is flowing. It is therefore equal to 3 x 10^® 
electrostatic units. 

Work done in threading a Circuit. 

485. In fig. 121 let the thick line represent a circuit in which a current 
is flowing, and let the thin line through 
the point P represent the outline of 
any equivalent magnetic shell, P 
being any point in the shell. Let us 
imagine that we thread the circuit by 
any closed path beginning and ending 
at P, this path being represented by 
the dotted line in the figure. At every 
point of this path except P, we have a 
full knowledge of the magnetic forces. 

It will be convenient to regard the shell as having a definite, although 
infinitesimal, thickness at P, Let A, P- denote the points in 
which the path intersects the positive and negative faces of the 
shell. Then we may say that the forces are known at all points of 
the path, except over the small range P|_PL. 

The original current can, however, be represented by any 
number of equivalent magnetic shells, for any shell is capable of 
representing the current, provided only it has as boundary the 
circuit in which the current is flowing. 

Let any other equivalent shell cut the path in the points Q+Q-., From 
our knowledge of the forces exerted by this shell, we can determine the 
forces exerted by the current at all points of the path except those within 
the range of Q+Q_. In particular we can determine the forces over the range 
and it is at once obvious that on passing to the limit and making the 
range P+R. infinitesimal, the forces at the points i+, il, and at all points on the 
infinitesimal range P^R must be equal. Obviously the forces are also finite. 

The work done on a unit pole in taking it round the complete circuit 
from R back to PL, is accordingly the same as that done in taking it from PL 
round the path to Pj.. This can be calculated by supposing the forces to be 
exerted by the first equivalent shell, for the path is entirely outside this 
shell. If the potential due to the shell is at and is flp at PL, the 
work done is flp^ — Op . 

Now O, the potential of the shell at any point, is, as we know (§ 419), 
equal to io), where co is the solid angle subtended by the shell and i is the 





Fi0. 122. 
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current, measured in electromagnetic units. The change in the solid angle 
as we pass from £. to is, as a matter of geometry, equal to 47r. Thus 

= 47ri.(410). 

The work done in taking a unit pole round the path described is accord¬ 
ingly 47ri. 


Magnetic Potential of a Field due to Currents. 

486. Let us fix upon a definite equivalent shell to represent a current of 
strength i. Let us bring a unit pole from in¬ 
finity to any point J., by a path which cuts 
the equivalent shell in points P,Q,... Z. For 
simplicity, let us at first suppose that at each 
of these points the path passes from the 
positive to the negative side of the shell, and 
let the points on the two sides of the shell be 
denoted, as before, hj ILl Q-.; and 
so on. 

Then, if denotes the magnetic potential due to the equivalent shell, 
the work done in bringing the unit pole from infinity to P^. will be In 

the limit and R. are coincident, so that the work in taking the unit pole 
on from to is infinitesimal. In taking it from R. to Q+ work is done of 
amount — >Ctp , from to Q_, the work is infinitesimal, and so on, until 
ultimately we arrive at A. Thus the total work done in bringing the unit 
pole to A is 

or, rearranging, is 

■+■ (^P^'^P_) d" '^0_) » 

Now each of the terms etc. is equal by equation 

(410) to 47ri, so that if n is the number of these terms, the whole expression 
is equal to 

O -h 47rm. 

Replacing by ico, where oo is the solid angle subtended by the shell at 
A, we find for the potential at A due to the electric current 

{co + 4iW7i)i ..(411). 

If the path cuts the equivalent shell n times in the direction from -f- to 
and m times in the opposite direction, the quantity n must be replaced by 
n — m. 

Expression (411) shews that the potential at a point is not a single-valued 
function of the coordinates of the point. The forces, which are obtained by 
differentiation of this potential, are, however, single-valued. 
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Current in infinite straight wire. 

487. As an illustration of the results- obtained, let us consider the 
magnetic field produced by a current flowing in a straight wire which , is of 
such great length that it may be regarded as infinite, the return current 
being entirely at infinity. 

Let us take the line itself for axis of z. Any semi-infinite plane termi¬ 
nated by this line may be regarded as an equivalent magnetic shell. Let us 
fix on any plane and take it as the plane of xz. 

Consider any point P such that OP, the shortest distance from P to 
the axis of z^ makes an angle 0 with Ox, The cone 
through P which is subtended by the semi-infinite 
plane Ox, is bounded by two planes—one a plane 
through P and the axis of z ; the other a plane through 
P parallel to the plane zOx. These contain an angle 
7r~0, so that the solid angle subtended by the plane 
zOx at P is 2(ir'-6), Giving this value to (o in 
formula (411), we obtain as the magnetic potential at P 

= {2 (tt — ^) -f- 47Z7r} i. 


.Fig. lU, 


Since 


011 


^^- = 0 it is clear that there is no radial magnetic force, and the 

force at any point in the direction of 9 increasing 

311 ^ 
rdd r * 

This result is otherwise obvious. If the work done in taking a unit pole 
round a circle of circumference 27rr is to be 47ri, the tangential force at 

every point must be 

488. This result admits of a simple experimental confirmation. 

Let PQR be a disc suspended in such a way that the only motion of 
which it is capable is one of pure rotation about a 
long straight wire in which a current is flowing. 

On this disc let us suppose that an imaginary unit 
pole is placed at a distance r from the wire. There 
will be a couple tending to turn the disc, the 

moment of this couple being ~ x r or 2i Similarly 

if we place a unit negative pole on the disc there is 
a couple — 2z. 

On placing a magnetised body on the disc, there 
will be a system of couples consisting of one of 
moment % for every positive pole and one of moment 
— 2i for every negative pole. Since the total charge 
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ill any magnet is nil, it appears that the resultant couple must vanish, so 
that the disc will shew no tendency to rotate. This can easily be verified. 

Circular Current 

489. Let us find the potential due to a current of strength i flowing in a 
circle of radius a. The equivalent magnetic shell may be supposed to be a 
hemisphere of radius a bounded by this circle. 

The potential at any point on the axis of the circle can readily be found. 
For at a point on the axis distant r from the centre 
of the circle, the solid angle o) subtended by the 
circle is given by 


: 27r (1 — cos a) = 27r (1 — 




so that the potential at this point is 

r 


II = 27ri 




This expression can be expanded in powers of r 
by the binomial theorem. We obtain the following 
expansions: 

if r< a. 



O = |l - ^ 1 l)n« 1 • 3 - 2« - 

[ a^2a^ ^ 2A,.,2n 


2n+i 

a) ^ 


if r>a, 

II = 27ri 




2.4... 2w 


.r) + 


...|...(412), 


.(413). 


From this it is possible to deduce the potential at any point in space. 
Let us take spherical polar coordinates, taking the centre of the circle as 
origin, and the axis of the circle as the initial line & = 0. Inside the sphere 
r = a, the potential is a solution of = 0 which is symmetrical about the 
axis 6 = 0, and remains finite at the origin. It is therefore capable of 
expansion in the form 

XI = (cos 6). 

0 I 

Along the axis we have 6 = 0, so that this assumed value of Xl becomes 

n = 2A„r« 


and the coefficients may be determined by comparison with equation (412). 
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Thus we obtain for the potentials, 


= ^i?(cos+1^^^(cos 6)-.., 


+ (- 1 )’‘+> 




2.4... 2n \a. 


i^+i(cos^)+...I ...(414), 


when r < a, and 


0 = {I ±”i?(cos^)- 1^'i?(cos0)- , 


+ (- 1 )’^+' 


1.3 ... 2n — 1 /a' 
2.4 ... 2n 


i?„(cos^)+...f ...(415), 


when r>a. 


At points so near to the origin that — may be neglected, the potential is 


XI = 2'rri ” a) * 


where z=^q''COS0, and the magnetic force is a uniform force — 


parallel to the axis. 


dz d 


Solenoids, 

490 A cylinder, wound uniformly with wire through which a current 
can be sent, is called a “solenoid.” 

Consider first a circular cylinder oi radius a and 
height h, having a wire coiled round it at the uniform 
rate of n turns per unit length, the wire carrying a 
current i Let 2 ; be a coordinate measuring the 
distance of any cross-section from the base of the 
solenoid. Then the small layer between z and + dz, 
being of thickness dz, will contain ndz turns of wire. 

The currents flowing in all these turns may be re¬ 
garded as a single current nidz flowing in a circle, this circle being of radius 
a and at distance z from the base of the solenoid. The magnetic potential 
of this current may be written down from the formula of the last section, and 
the potential of the whole solenoid follows by integration. 

491. Endless Solenoid, In the limiting case in which the solenoid is of 
infinite length (or in which the ends are so far away that the solenoid may 
be treated as though it were of infinite length), the field can be determined 
in a simpler manner. 

Consider first the field outside the solenoid. In taking a unit pole round 
any path outside the solenoid which completely surrounds the solenoid, the 
work done is, by § 485, 47ri. The current flowing per unit length of the 



Fig. 127. 
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solenoid is ni. In general we are concerned with cases in which this is finite 
n being very large and i being very small. The quantity 47^^ may accordingly 
be neglected, and we can suppose that the work done in taking unit pole 
round the solenoid is zero. 

It follows that the force outside the solenoid can have no component at 
right angles to planes through the axis, and clearly, by a similar argument, 
the same must be true inside the solenoid. Hence the lines of induction 
must lie entirely in the planes through the axis of the 
solenoid. From symmetry, there is no reason why 
the lines of induction at any point should converge 
towards, rather than diverge from, the axis, or vice 
versa. Hence the lines of induction will be parallel 
to the axis, and the force at every point will be entirely 
parallel to the axis. 

Let the lines FQR, P'Q'B' in fig. 128 be radii 
meeting the axis, the lines PP', QQ\ RR' being 
parallel to the axis and each of length e. Let the 
magnetic forces along these lines be ij, and 
respectively. 

In taking unit pole round the closed path PP'Q'QP the work done is 

F^e - F^e, 

and since this must vanish, we must have Fi^F^. Hence the force at all 
points outside the solenoid must be the same; it must be the same as the 
force at infinity and must consequently vanish. Thus there is no force at all 
outside the solenoid. 

In taking unit pole round the closed path PP'R'RP, the work done is 
i^e, and this must be equal to 47rme, so that we must have i?e = Thus 

the force at any point inside the solenoid is a force 47rm parallel to the axis. 

Thus the field of force arising from an infinite solenoid consists of a 
uniform field of strength 47rm inside the solenoid, there being no field at all 
outside. The construction of a solenoid accordingly supplies a simple way of 
obtaining a uniform magnetic field of any required strength. 

Galvanometers. 

492. A galvanometer is an instrument for measuring the strength of an 
electric current, the method of measurement usually being to observe the 
strength of the magnetic field produced by the current by noting its action 
on a small movable magnet. 

There are naturally various classes and types of galvanometers designed 
to fulfil various special purposes. 



Fig. 128. 
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The Tangent Oalvanometen 


493. In the tangent galvanometer the current flows in a vertical 
circular coil, at the centre of which a small magnetic needle is pivoted 
so as to he free to turn in a horizontal plane. 


Before use, the instrument is placed so that the plane of the coil contains 
the lines of magnetic force of the earth's field. The needle accordingly rests 
in the plane of the coil When the current is allowed to flow in the coil 
a new field is originated, the lines of force being at right angles to the 
plane of the coil and the needle will now place itself so as to be in equi¬ 
librium under the field produced by the superposition of the two fields—the 
earth's field and the field produced by the current. 


As the needle can only move in a horizontal plane, we need consider 
only the horizontal components of the two fields. Let if, as usual, denote 
the horizontal component of the earth's field. Let i be the current flowing 
in the coil, measured in electromagnetic units, let a be the radius and let n 
be the number of turns of wire. Near the centre of the coil the field 
produced by the current is, by § 489, a uniform field at right angles to 

the plane of the coil, of intensity The total 

horizontal field is therefore compounded of a field of 
strength iJ in the plane of the coil, and a field of 

strength at right angles to it. 

The resultant will make an angle 0 with the plane 
of the coil, where 




(416), 


and the needle will set itself along the lines of force of the field. Thus the 
needle will, when in equilibrium, make an angle 0 with the plane of the 
coil, where 6 is given by equation (416). If we observe 6 we can determine 
i from equation (416). We have 

i~^tan0 .(417), 


where (? is a constant, known as 


being 


27ru 

a 


the galvanometer constant, its value 


The instrument is called the tangent galvanometer from the circum¬ 
stance that the current is proportional to the tangent of the angle 6, 
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The tangent galvanometer has the advantage that all currents, no matter 
how small or how great, can be measured without altering the adjustment 
of the instrument. A disadvantage is that the readings are not very sensi¬ 
tive when the currents to be measured are large—only a very small change 
in the reading is produced by a considerable change in the current. Let 
the current be increased by an amount di, and let the corresponding change 
in 6 be dd^ then from equation (417), 

dO 

so that if i is large, is small. Thus, although the instrument may be 

used for the measurement of large currents, the measurements cannot be 
effected with much accuracy. 

A second defect of the instrument is caused by the circumstance that 
the field produced by the current is not absolutely uniform near the centre 
of the coil. If a is the radius of the coil, and h the distance of either pole 
of the magnet fi:om its centre, the poles will be in a part of the field in 
which the intensity differs from that at the centre of the coil by terms of 
5 ® 

the order of —, For instance, if the magnet is one inch long, while the 

coil has a diameter of 10 inches, the intensity of the field will be different 
firom that assumed, by terms of the order of so that the reading will be 
subject to an error of about one part in a thousand. 

By replacing the single coil of the tangent galvanometer by two or more 
parallel coils, it is possible to make the field in the region in which the 
magnet moves, as uniform as we please. It is therefore possible, although 
at the expense of great complication, to make a tangent galvanometer which 
shall read to any required degree of accuracy 

The Sine Galvcunometer. 

494. The sine galvanometer differs from the tangent galvanometer in 
having its coil adjusted so that it can be turned about a vertical axis. 
Before the current is sent through the coil, the instrument is turned until 
the needle is at rest in the plane of the coil. The coil is then in the direc¬ 
tion of the earth's field at the point. 

As soon as a current is sent through the coil, the needle is deflected, as 
in the tangent galvanometer. The coil is now slowly turned in the direction 
in which the needle has moved, until it overtakes the needle, and as soon 
as the needle is again at rest in the plane of the coil, a reading is taken, 
giving the angle through which the coil has been turned. Let ff be this 
angle, then the earth's field may be resolved into components, IT cos 0 in 

28—2 
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the plane of the coil and E sin 9 at right angles to this plane. Since the 
needle rests in the plane of the coil, the latter component must be just 
neutralized by the field set up by the current, this being, as we have seen, 
entirely at right angles to the plane of the coil. We accordingly have 


so that we must have 


Oj 


i == ^ sin 6 


(« 8 ), 


where the galvanometer constant, has the same meaning as before. 

This instrument has the disadvantage that it cannot be used to measure 
E 

currents greater than . It is, however, sensitive over the whole range 

through which it can be used: if dd is the increase in 9 caused by a change 
di in i, we have 


dO: 


O 
'' E 


sec 9 di, 


so that the greater the current the more sensitive the instrument. 

The great advantage of this form of galvanometer, however, is that when 
the reading is taken the magnet is always in the same position relative 
to the field set up by the current in the coil Thus the deviations from 
uniformity of intensity at the centre of the field do not produce any error 
in the readings obtained: they result only in the galvanometer constant 
having a value different from that which it has so far been supposed to 
have. But when once the right value has been assigned to the constant (?, 
equation (418) will be true absolutely, no matter how large the movable 
needle may he in comparison with the coil. 


Other galvanometers. 

496. There are various other types of galvanometers in use to serve 
various purposes other than the exact measurement of a current. Bor full 
descriptions of these the reader may be referred* to books treating the 
theory of electricity and magnetism from the moi'e experimental side. The 
following may be briefly mentioned herO' 

1 The EArsonval Galvanometer. This instrument is typical of a class 
of galvanometer in which there is no moving needle, the moving part being 
the coil itself, which is free to turn in a strong magnetic field. The coil 
is suspended by a torsion fibre between the poles of a powerful horseshoe 
magnet. When a current is sent through the coil, the cofi itself produces 
the same field as a magnetic shell, and so tends to set itself across the 
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lines of force of the permanent magnet, this motion being resisted by no 
forces except the torsion of the fibre. 

II. The Mirror Oalvanometer, This is a galvanometer originally designed 
by Lord Kelvin for the measurement of the small currents used in the trans¬ 
mission of signals by submarine cables. The design is, in its main outlines, 
identical with that of the tangent galvanometer, but, to make the instrument 
as sensitive as possible, the coil is made of a great number of turns of fine 
wire, wound as closely as possible round the space in which the needle 
moves, and the needle is suspended as delicately as possible by a fine 
torsion-thread. To make the instrument still more sensitive, permanent 
magnets can be arranged so as to neutralize part of the intensity of the 
earth's field. The instrument is read by observing the motion of a ray of 
light reflected from a small mirror which moves with the needle: it is from 
this that the instrument takes its name. In the most sensitive form of this 
instrument a visible motion of the spot of light can be produced by a current 
of 10“^® amperes. 

III. The Ballistic Galvanometer, This instrument does not measure 
the current passing at a given instant, but the total flow of electricity 
which passes during an infinitesimal interval. If the needle is at rest in 
the plane of the coil, a current sent through the coil will establish a 
magnetic field tending to turn the needle out of this plane. So long as 
the needle is approximately in the plane of the coil, the couple acting on 
the needle will be proportional to the current in^the coil: let it be denoted 
by cij where i is the current. 

Then if (o is the angular velocity of the needle at any instant, we shall 
have an equation of the form 

7 0 dft) 

mir -77 = c^, 
at 

where is the moment of inertia of the needle. Integrating through the 
small interval of time during which the current may be supposed to flow, 
we obtain 

Here O is the angular velocity with which the needle starts into motion, 
and j idt is the total current which passes through the coil Thus the total 

flow I idt can be obtained by measuring H, and this again can be obtained by 

observing the angle through which the needle swings before coming to rest 
at the end of its oscillation. 
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Vectoe-potential oe a Field due to Curbents. 

496. From the formulae obtained in § 446 for the vector-potential of a 
uniform magnetic shell, we can at once write down expressions for the vector- 
potential of a field due to currents. 

For, hy § 483, the field due to any system of currents may he regarded as 
the field due to a number of shells of uniform strength, so that the vector- 
potential at any point will he the sum of the vector-potentials due to these 
different shells. Hence if ... are the strengths of the various shells, 

the vector-potential at any point P has components (cf. § 446) 

where the summation is over all the shells, and dcc\ ds' refer to an element of 
the edge of a shell of strength <j), this element being at a distance r from the 
point P. 

The equations just found may clearly be replaced by 

J r ds 

ti dz 
Jrdi' 

where ds is now an element of any wire or linear conductor in which a 
current of strength i is flowing, and the integration is now along all the 
conductors in the field. 

By the use of equations (S'? 6 ), we may at once obtain the components of 
magnetic force or induction at any point a;', y', z' in the forms 

^ dy' 3/ 


F: 


Q 


H: 


■ds 


'■ ds 


> 


.(419), 


=I © SI. 


Mechanical Action in the Field. 


Ampere's rule for the force from a circuit 

497. Let 0 (x, 3 /, z) be the position of any element ds of a circuit, and 
let P be any point {po\ y\ /) in free space. 

From equations (420) it follows that the magnetic force at P may be 
regarded as made up of contributions from each element of the circuit such 
that the contribution from the element ds at 0 has components 



ds^ etc., etc. 





Mechanical Action 


4S9 
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On putting 7 ^ = (a; - a?')® + ( 2 /- yO® + (^ -and differentiating, these 
components become 

ids { y — y' dz ^ / dy\ ids{z — sfdx x — x'dz] 

\ r ds r ds]* |~r ^ ^ 7 “ ^|> ...(421). 

Let us denote —-—, - ^ by li, rrti^ tzi, these being the direction- 

cosines of the line OP, and let ^^^ p 

ds ds ds ^ 

be denoted by 4, ^a, these being the 

direction-cosines of ds. Then the com¬ 
ponents of force (421) become 


V s V 1/ W/U / 7 

— (mi Wa - maTli), — (Wi 4 - 7*5 ciy, 

^(ZiJWs- Zjmi) ...(422). 



Clearly the resultant is a force at right angles both to OP and to ds, and 
of amount 


ids sin ^ 


(423). 


where 0 is the angle between OP and d$. 

Thus the total force at P may be regarded as made up of contributions 
such as (423) from each element of the circuit. This is known as Ampere's 
law. 


Mechanical action on a circuit. 

498. We are at present assuming the currents to be steady, so that 
action and reaction may be supposed to be equal and opposite. It follows 
that the force exerted at a unit pole at P upon the circuit of which the 
element ds is part, may be regarded as made up of forces of amount 

i sin 6 

per unit length, acting at right angles to OP and to ds. If we have poles of 
strength m at P, m' at P\ etc., the resultant force on the circuit may be 
regarded as made up of contributions 

imsin^ im'mid^ 

^2 * I • • • 

per unit length. The resultant of these forces may be put in the form 

iH sin X 

where if is the resultant magnetic intensity at 0 of all the poles m, m', etc., 
and X angle between the direction of this intensity and ds. This 

resultant force acts at right angles to the directions of H and of ds. 
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499. We have found that the force from a whole circuit is the same as if 
each element ids contributed a force idsmiOjr'^y and the force on a whole 
circuit is the same as if each element were acted on by a force iH sin %. But 
so long as we are dealing only with complete closed currents, it is impossible 
to discover what the actual force from or on a single element of the current 
will be. In a later chapter we shall regard a current as a stream of electrons 
in motion. The element will then be treated as a small number of moving 
electrons, and we shall be able to shew that the actual forces associated with 
the single element ids are exactly identical with those just found. 

Energy of a System of Circuits carrying Currents. 

500. The energy of a magnetic field, as we have seen (§ 470), is 

^JjJ/^+ 7 ®) dxdydz . (424). 

If the energy resides in the medium, this expression may be regarded as 
the energy of the field, no matter how this field is produced. If the field is 
produced wholly by currents, expression (424) may be regarded as the energy 
of the system of currents. As we shall now see, it can be transformed in a 
simple way, so as to express the energy of the field in terms of the currents 
by which the field is produced. 

The integral through all space, as given by expression (424), may be 
regarded as the sum of the integrals taken over all the tubes of induction by 
which space is filled. The lines of induction, as we have seen, will be closed 
curves, so that the tubes are closed tubular spaces. 

If ds is an element of length, and dS the cross-section at any point, of a 
tube of unit strength, we may replace dxdydz by dSds, and instead of inte¬ 
grating with respect to dS we may sum over all tubes. Thus expression (424) 
becomes 

^~Xj{,l{0L^ + ^+f)dS}ds, 

where the summation is over all unit tubes of induction. If = + ^ + 7 “, 

we have, by the definition of a unit tube, ii.HdS = 1, so that 

/tt {d?+^ + f) dS = fMH^dS = E, 
and the integral becomes 

lijuds. 

Now j Eds is the work performed on a unit pole in taking it once round 

the tube of induction, and this we know is equal to 47 r 2 'i, where Z'i is the 
sum of all the currents threaded by the tube, taken each with its proper 
sign. Thus the energy becomes iS(S'i). 
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This indicates that for every time that a unit tube threads a current i, 
a contribution is added to the energy Thus the whole energy is 

..,......( 425 ;, 

where the summation is over all the currents in the field, and x¥ is the 
number of unit tubes which thread the current 


501. We have seen that a shell of strength <p is equivalent, as regards 
the field produced at all external points, to a current % if <|> = The energrj 
of a system of currents has however been found to be whereas the 

energy of a system of shells was found (§ 450) to be 

.. ...( 4261 . 

The difference of sign can readily be accounted for. Let us consider a 
single shell of strength and let dS be an element of area, and chi an element 
of length inside the shell measured normally to the shell. At any point just 
outside the shell, let the three components of magnetic force be a, j3, j, the 
first being a component normal to the shell, and the others being components 
in directions which lie in the shell. On passing to the inside of the shell, the 
normal induction is discontinuous owing to the permanent magnetism which 
must be supposed to reside on the surface of the shell. Thus inside the shell, 

we may suppose the components of force to he S -f ~, yS, 7 , where ft is the 

fL 

permeability of the matter of which the shell is composed, and S is the 
force originating from the permanent magnetism of the shell. 

The contribution to the energy of the field which is made by the space 
inside the shell is 

8 ^//" {('® + 3 ’ + ; *’‘*»*' 

where the integral is taken throughout the interior of the shell; or 

This can he regarded as the sum of three integrals, 

(i) 

(ii) 

(iii) 


1 

S'tt 

1 


JJJ fiS^dndS 


+ 


A dndS 1 


' fffSadndS 


4f7rJJJ 


(42^). 
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On reducing the thickness of the shell indefinitely, 8 heconaes infinite, for 
at any point of the shell, 

J Sdn = — (difference of potential between the two forces of shell) 

= — 47T(p, 

SO that 8 becomes infinite when the thickness vanishes. 

Thus on passing to the limit, the first integral 

becomes infinite. This quantity is, however, a constant, for it represents the 
energy required to separate the shell into infinitesimal poles scattered at 
infinity. 

The second integral vanishes on passing to the limit, and so need not be 
further considered. 

The third integral can be simplified. We have 

±IJjs.dndS.^.(fSc!n)dS. 

Now j8dn = — 4i7r(p, while JJ adS is the integral of normal induction over 

the shell, and may therefore be replaced by iV, the number of unit tubes of 
induction from the external field, which pass through the shell. Thus the 
third integral is seen to be equal to 

In calculating expression (424) when the energy is that of a system of 
currents, the contribution from the space occupied by the equivalent mag¬ 
netic shells is infinitesimal. Thus all the terms which we have discussed 
represent diflferences between the energies of shells and of circuits. 

Terms such as the first integrals of scheme (427) represent merely that , 
the energies are measured from different standard positions. In the case of 
the shells, we suppose the shells to have a permanent existence, and merely 
to be brought into position. The currents, on the other hand, have to be 
created, as well as placed in position. Beyond this difference, there is an 
outstanding difference of amount (ftlSf for each circuit, and this exactly 
accounts for the difference between expressions (425) and (426). 

602. Let us suppose that we have a system of circuits, which we shall 
denote by the numbers 1, 2, .... Let us suppose that when a unit current 
flows through 1, all the other circuits being devoid of currents, a magnetic 
field is produced such that the numbers of tubes of induction which cross 
circuits 1, 2, 3, ... are 

Lji, il2> il8> •••• 
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Similarly, when a unit current flows through 2, let the numbers of tubes 
of induction be 

-^22> -^2S> «••• 

The theorem of § 446 shews at once that 

= Z 2 i=JJds ds\ etc.(428). 

If currents ig, ... flow through the circuits simultaneously, and if the 
numbers of tubes of induction which cut the circuits are Ni, iVg, we 

have 

JVi = Lii ii + L12H 4 - Lysiz +.. • 

-ZVg = Z^ij\ +1^22^2 4“ jC'ijs'is 4" • • •» etc.J 


.(429). 


.(430). 


The energy of the system of currents is 

— iS'ij (f\\\ 4" 4“ . • «)i 

= 4“ 4“ 4-. 

Coefficients of Induction. 

603. The coefficient in is commonly called the coefficient of self-induc¬ 
tion (or, more briefly, the self-inductance) of circuit 1, while L 12 is called 
the coefficient of mutual induction of the two circuits 1 and 2. The value 
of ii 2 for any pair of circuits can be calculated from formula (428). 

As an example, consider the important case of two circular wires, radii 
a, a' in parallel planes, the line joining their centres being perpendicular to 
the planes and of length Sr, 6. Formula (428) gives 


r27r l'2'n 

* Jo io 

r2v 

=:27r 

Jo 


Put 

and we readily find 




aa! cos (ff -- &) dd d& 

[a^ 4- 4- 6" - 2aa' cos {0 - 6')]^ 

aa' cos 'xjr dyjr 
[a^ 4- a'* -hb^ — 2aa' cos 


(a + a'y + b^’ 

2 sin** (f> 


Liz = 47r (aa')i 0 [ 
Jo 


d<f> 


(1 — c“ sin® (p)^ 

= 4,r(aa')i[(®-c)Z(c)-?^(c)], 

where K (c), E (c) are the complete elliptic functions to modulus c. 

When the circles nearly coincide, h is small and a and a' are nearly equal. 
Thus 0 is nearly equal to unity, and E(p) approximates to unity. Put 

c' (1 - c®)i. 
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so that d is small, then 




d<f) 


firr 

^ Jo I 




/ 0 (1 — sin^ J 0 (cos^ (f) + c'^ sin^ (f>)^ 

of which the approximate value is found to be log (4/c'). 

If r is the nearest distance apart of the two circles, we have, when, r is 
small, d so that 

Z (c) = log (8a/r), 


and 


Zi2= iira 




.(430 C6). 


504. It might be expected that we could obtain the value of Ln in any 
problem by making the two circuits 1 and 2 coincide, but this proves not to 
be the case; the value of the integral in equation (428), where the integral is 
taken twice round the same circuit, is always infinite. As an instance, we 
may notice that on putting r = 0 in the formula just obtained, we find oo * 
We can readily see why this must be. When there is only one current 
flowing, we have 

^ [/J(a^ + /S^ + y^) dxdydz^ 


each side of this equation representing the energy of the current, hfear to 
the wire, at a small distance r from it, the magnetic force is 2^yr so that 
a= + /3®-}-7'^ = 4?iYr2 Thus the energy contained within a thin ring formed of 
coaxal cylinders of radii rj, rg, bent so as to follow the wire conveying the 
current, will be 



^rdrdOdSy 


where the integration with respect to r is from 77 to that with respect to 
6 is from 0 to Stt, and that with respect to s is along the wire. Integrating, 
we find energy 

log (rg/rj) 

per unit length, and on taking Tj = 0, the energy is seen to be infinite. 

Suppose that the wire has a circular cross-section of radius a, and that 
the current is uniformly distributed over this cross-section. A circle of radius 
r inside the wire will enclose a current so that the magnetic force at 

distance r from the centre will he 2^r/a^ and 


4- /9^ -h 7 ^ = 




On integrating this from r = 0 to r = a we find that there is magnetic 
energy inside the wire of amount per unit lengi^h, where /x' is the 
magnetic permeability of the material of the wire. Hence the total energy 
per unit length inside a cylinder of radius enclosing the wire is 


,(4306). 
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Even when a is finite this still becomes infinite when is made infinite— 
i.e. when the magnetic field extends to infinity. Thus the self-induction per 
unit length of a straight wire in fi-ee space is infinite except when the 
magnetic field is limited by the presence of other conductors. 

Suppose that the return current is carried by a concentric cylinder of 
radius h surrounding the wire. The total flow of current through a circle of 
radius greater than 6 is zero, so that there will be no magnetic force outside 
the cylindrical conductor, and the magnetic field will be limited by the cylinder 
r* = 6. The energy per unit length is now given by formula (4306) with put 
equal to 6, so that the coefificient of self-induction per unit length is 

Z = i/-h2/ilog(6/a) .(430 c), 

and this is finite for all finite values of 6 and a. 

505. The energy of the magnetic field produced by a current i in a wire 
will always be the sum of the energies of the magnetic field in the wire and 
of the magnetic field outside the wire. If the current is uniformly distributed 
in the wire, the former energy will always be as in § 504. Thus Z, the 
self-induction of a wire of length I, will always be of the form 

Z = .(430^), 

where the term ^ix'l arises from the field inside the wire, and II arises fi:om 
the field outside the wire. 

When the circuit lies entirely in one plane and the radius of cross-section 
of the wire is small a simple value can be obtained for L\ Let B denote the 
curve formed by the centres of the cross-sections of the wire, and let B* denote 
the curve formed by the inner edge of the wire in the plane in which 
the circuit lies. Then it will be easily verified that the magnetic force at any 
point inside >S' is the same as if the whole current % flowed along the curve B, 
Hence the number of tubes of induction which flow through B' when the 
current flows in the wire is the same as if a current % flowed in B, and so is 
equal to % times L\^ where L\^ is the coefficient of mutual induction between 
B and B\ Thus in formula (430 d), Z' will be the coefficient of mutual induc¬ 
tion between the circuits B and B\ 

As an example, let us find the coefficient of self-induction in a wire of 
length 27ra whose cross-section is a circle of radius r, bent into a circle of 
radius a. The curve 5 is a circle of radius a, the curve B' is a concentric 
circle of radius a — n By formula (430a), 

Z'-:47ra(^log^-2), 

Z = nraji^ -f 47ra ^log ^ — 2^ . 


so that 
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As a second example, let us find the coefficient of self-induction of a rect¬ 
angular circuit of sides a, 6 made of wire of circular cross-section of radius r. 
In this case the circuit 8 will be a rectangle of sides a, 6, while the circuit 8^ 
is a coplanar concentric rectangle of sides a — r, b — r. We evaluate IJ the 
coefficient of mutual induction of 8 and 8' from formula (428). There is no 
contribution from pairs of elements on sides perpendicular to one another, 
since for these cose = 0; the whole value of F is contributed by parallel pairs 
of elements. 


For two parallel lines of lengths Z, V at distance h apart, we find 
r dsds' _ dxdx 


-uJ + 


-i: 


sinh~^ 


os —X 




= (Z -f V) sinh" 


A 

,Z + Z' 


dx 




-(Z-Z') sinh“ 


,Z-Z' 


-[4A“ + G + 0^]^ 


On. making I — I small, and replacing sinh ^ by its logarithmic value, this 
becomes 


2n„g'+<7‘’)* -2(l^ + h^f+2h. 


By repeated use of this formula we find 
i' = - 8 (a + 6) + 8 4- — 4a log [a + (a^ -}- 6^)^] 

— 46 log [6 4- (a^ 4- 6^)^] 4- 4 (a + 6) log — 
and the coefficient of self-induction is now given by 

L^{a + b)fi' + L\ 


505a. ^ Formula (430 o), expressing the self-induction per unit length of a 
circular wire with a concentric return, can be put in the form X = 4- 

where 

L'= 2iilog(bla). 

If K is the electrostatic capacity per unit length of the condenser formed 
by the wire and its surrounding cylinder, we have, from § 82, 


2 log (6/a)’ 

where « is the inductive capacity of the insulating material surrounding the 

WirA Thna O 


Tf fCfJL 

K 


.(430e). 


It is not a mere accident that this simple relation holds. Suppose we 
solve the electrostatic problem by the method of conjugate functions (§ 312). 
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The appropriate transformation is readily found to be (cf. § 318) 

Cons. + 2 log r 4- 2id, 

where x = r cos 8, y^r sin 8. In this transformation U may be taken to be the 
electrostatic potential due to unit charge per unit length, and V will clearly be 
the magnetic potential due to unit current. It follows at once that the value of 
X® + F® at any point when there is unit charge per unit length is the same 
as the value of at the same point when there is unit current flowing, 

and relation (430 e) is at once seen to be true. 

The argument can be applied equally well to any conjugate-function trans¬ 
formation whatever. Thus relation (430 a) is seen to be universally true for 
any straight conductor accompanied by a parallel return. 


f 


EXAMPLES.. 

1. A current i flows in a very long straight wire. Find the forces and couples it 
exerts upon a small magnet. 

Shew that if the centre of the small magnet is fixed at a distance c from the wire, it 
has two free small oscillations about its position of equilibrium, of equal period 



where is the moment of inertia, and jx the magnetic moment, of the magnet. 

2. Two parallel straight infinite wires convey equal currents of strength i in opposite 
directions, their distance apart being 2a. A magnetic particle of strength /x and moment 
of inertia is free to turn about a pivot at its centre, distant c from each of the wires. 
Show that the time of a small oscillation is that of a pendulum of length I given by 

3. Two equal magnetic poles are observed to repel each other with a force of 40 dynes 
when at a decimetre apart. A current is then sent through 100 metres of thin wire 
wound into a cii’cular ring eight decimetres in diameter and the force on one of the poles 
placed at the centre is 25 dynes. Find the strength of the current in amperes. 

4. Regarding the earth as a uniformly and rigidly magnetised sphere of radius a, 
and denoting the intensity of the magnetic field on the equator by ZT, shew that a wire 
surrounding the earth along the parallel of south latitude X, and carrying a current ^ 
from west to east, would experience a resultant force towards the south pole of the 
heavens of amount 

^iraiH sin X cos^ X. 

5. Shew that at any point along a line of force, the vector potential due to a current 
in a circle is inversely proportional to the distance between the centre of the circle and 
the foot of the perpendicular from the point on to the plane of the circle. Hence trace 
the linos of constant vector potential. 

6. A current % flows in a circuit in the shape of an ellipse of area A and length h 
Shew that the force at the centre is irillA. 
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7. A current i flows round a circle of radius and a current flows in a very long 
straight wire in the same plane. Shew that the mutual attraction is 47^^^' (sec a -1), whore 
a is the angle subtended by the circle at the nearest point of the straight wire. 

8. If, in the last question, the circle is placed perpendicular to the straight wire with 
its centre at distance c from it, shew that there is a couple tending to set the two wires in 
the same plane, of moment ^Trii'a^jc or 27ru'c, accoi’ding as c> or <a, 

9. A long straight current intersects at right angles a diameter of a circular* current, 
and the plane of the circle makes an acute angle a with the plane through this diameter 
and the straight current. Shew that the coefficient of mutual induction is 

47r {c sec a - (c^ sec^ a - or 47rc tan 

according as the straight current passes within or without the circle, a being the radius of 
the circle, and c the distance of the straight current from its centre. 

10. Prove that the coefficient of mutual induction between a pair of infinitely long 
straight wires and a circular one of radius a in the same plane and with its contra at a 
distance h{>a) from each of the straight wires, is 



11. A circuit contains a straight wire of length 2a conveying a current. A second 
straight wire, infinite in both directions, makes an angle a with the first, and their 
common perpendicular is of length c and meets the first wii*e in its middle point. Prove 
that the additional electromagnetic forces on the first straight wire, due to tho presence 
of a current in the second wire, constitute a wrench of pitch 

2 (a sin a - c tan ^ —-—1 / sm 2a tan~ ^ ™—, 


12. Two circular wires of radii a, 6 have a common centre, and are free to turn on an 
insulating axis which is a diameter of both. Shew that when the wires carry currents 
a couple of magnitude 


a \ 




is required to hold them with their planes at right angles, it being assumed that hja is so 
small that its fifth power may be neglected. 


13. Two circular circuits are in planes at right angles to the line joining their centres. 
Shew that the coefficient of induction 


=27t 


cos 


V sin^ d +cos^ 6 * 


where a, c are the longest and shortest lines which can be drawn from one circuit to the 
other. Find the force between the circuits. 


14. Two currents f, I' flow round two squares each of side a, placed with their edges 
parallel to one another and at right angles to the distance c between their centres. Shew 
that they attract with a force 





j^+2c2 \ 

c^/a^+cv 


15. A current t flows in a rectangular circuit whose sides are of lengths 2a^ 25, and 
the circuit is free to rotate about an axis through its centre parallel to the sides of length 
2a. Another current f' flows in a long straight wire parallel to the axis and at a distance 
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d from it. Prove that the couple required to keep the plane of the rectangle inclined at 
an angle ^ to the plane through its centre and the straight current is 

+ d?) sin 
cos 2<l >' 

16. Two circular wires lie with their planes parallel on the same sphere, and carry 
opposite currents inversely proportional to the areas of the circuits. A small magnet has 
its centre fixed at the centre of the sphere, and moves freely about it. Shew that it will 
be in equilibrium when its axis either is at right angles to the planes of the circuits, or 
makes an angle tan”^^ with them. 

17. An infinitely long straight wire conveys a current and lies in front of and parallel 
to an infinite block of soft iron bounded by a plane face. Find the magnetic potential at 
all points, and the foi'ce which tends to displace the wire. 

18. A small sphere of radius h is placed in the neighbourhood of a circuit, which 
when carrying a current of unit strength would produce magnetic force S at the point 
where the centre of the sphere is placed. Shew that, if k is the coefficient of induced 
magnetization for the sphere, the presence of the sphere increases the coefficient of self- 
induction of the wire by an amount approximately equal to 

Birh^K (S-HSttk) 

(3 + 4^rK)2 • 

19. A circular wire of radius a is concentric with a spherical shell of soft iron of radii 
1 and c If a steady unit current flow round the wire, shew that the presence of the iron 
increases the number of lines of induction through the wire by 

27r2a4(c3-&3)(^^l) (^+2) 

63 {(2fx 4-1) (ja -h 2) c3 - 2 (/i - 1)2 62 } 
approximately, where a is small compared with b and c, 

20. A right circular cylindrical cavity is made in an infinite mass of iron of perme¬ 
ability iM In this cavity a wire runs parallel to the axis of the cylinder carrying a steady 
current of strength L Prove that the wire is attracted towards the nearest part of the 
surface of the cavity with a force per unit length equal to 

where a is the distance of the wire from its electrostatic image in the cylinder. 

21. A steady current 0 flows along one wire and back along another one, inside a 
long cylindrical tube of soft iron of permeability fx, whose internal and external radii are 
ai and the wires being parallel to the axis of the cylinder and at equal distance a on 
opposite sides of it. Shew that the magnetic potential outside the tube will be 

sin3^4- —/sin5^4-..., 

whoro 

Hence show that a tube of soft iron, of 160 cm, radius and 6 cm. thickness, for which the 
eflectivo value of is 1200 o.a.s,, will reduce the magnetic field at a distance, due to the 
current, to less than one-twentieth of its natural strength. 


J. 
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22. A 'wire is wotind in a spiral of angle a on tlie surface of an insulating cylinder of 
radius a, so that it makes n complete turns on the cylinder. A current ^ flows through 
the wire. Prove that the resultant magnetic force at the centre of the cylinder is 

9,TTin 

a(l + 7rVtan2a)i 

along the axis. 

23. A current of strength i flows along an infinitely long straight wire, and returns in 
a parallel wire. These wires are insulated and touch along generators the surface of an 
infinite uniform circular cylinder of material whose coefficient of induction is Jc. Prove that 
the cylinder becomes magnetized as a lamellar magnet whose strength is ^irMKl + ^Trk). 

24. A fine wire covered with insulating material is wound in the form of a circular 
disc, the ends being at the centre and the circumference. A current is sent through the 
wire such that I is the quantity of electricity that flows per unit time across unit length 
of any radius of the disc. Shew that the magnetic force at any point on the axis of the 
disc is 

27r7{cosh“^ (sec a) — sin a}, 

where a is the angle subtended at the point by any radius of the disc. 

25. Coils of wire in the form of circles of latitude are wound upon a sphere and 
produce a magnetic potential Ar'^Fn internal points when a current is sent through 
them. Pind the mode of winding and the potential at external points. 

26. A tangent galvanometer is to have five turns of copper wire, and is to be made so 
that the tangent of the angle of deflection is to be equal to the number of amperes flowing 
in the coil. If the earth’s horizontal force is *18 dynes, shew that the radius of the coil 
must be about 17*45 cms. 

27. A given current sent through a tangent galvanometer deflects the magnet through 
an angle B. The x^lane of the coil is slowly rotated round the vertical axis through the 
centre of the magnet. Prove that if ^ > Jtt, the magnet will describe complete revolu¬ 
tions, hut if ^ < Jtt, the magnet will oscillate through an angle sin (tan 6) on each side of 
the meridian. 

28. Prove that, if a slight error is made in reading the angle of deflection of a tangent 
galvanometer, the percentage error in the deduced value of the current is a minimum if the 
angle of deflection is Jtt, 

29. The circumference of a sine galvanometer is 1 metre: the earth’s horizontal 
magnetic force is *18 o.o.s. units. Shew that the greatest current which can be measured 
by the galvanometer is 4*66 amptres approximately. 

30. The poles of a battery (of electromotive force 2*9 volts and internal resistance 
4 ohms) are joined to those of a tangent galvanometer whose coil has 20 turns of wire and 
is of mean radius 10 cms.: shew that the deflection of the galvanometer is approximately 
45®. The horizontal intensity of the earth’s magnetic force is 1*8 and the resistance of 
the galvanometer is 16 ohms. 

31. A tangent galvanometer is incorrectly fixed, so that equal and opposite currents 
give angular readings a and |8 measured in the same sense. Shew that the plane of the 
coil, supposed vertical, makes an angle e with its proper position such that 

2 tan e=tan a+tan 

32. If there be an error a in the determination of the magnetic meridian, find the 
true strength of a current which is i as ascertained by means of a sine galvanometer. 
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33. In a tangent galvanometer, the sensibility is measured by the ratio of the incre¬ 
ment of deflection to the increment of current, estimated per unit current. Shew that 

the galvanometer will be most sensitive when the deflection is ^, and that in measuring 

the current given by a generator whose electromotive force is and internal resistance 
i2, the galvanometer will be most sensitive if there be placed across the terminals a shunt 
of resistance 

E Rr _ 

E-HlR^y 

where r is the resistance of the gfi^lvanpmeter, and j? is the constant of the instrument. 
"What is the meaning of the result if the denominator vanishes or is negative ? 

34. A tangent galvanometer consists of two equal circles of radius 3 cms. placed on a 
common axis 8 cms. apart. A steady current sent in opposite directions through the two 
circles deflects a small needle placed on the axis midway between the two circles through 
an angle a. Shew that if the earth’s horizontal magnetic force be H in c.G.s. units, then 
the strength of the current in c.a.s. units will be 125 H tan a/367r. 

35. A galvanometer coil of n turns is in the form of an anchor-ring described by the 
revolution of a circle of radius h about an axis in its plane distant a from its centre. 
Shew that the constant of the galvanometer 

/* Gv?u6xi^udu (h^hja) 

« j 0 
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CHAPTEE XIV 


INDUOTIOIT OE CUREENTS IN LINEAR CIRCUITS 


Physical PiimciPLES. 


606. It has been seen that, on moving a magnetic pole about in the 
presence of electric currents, there is a certain amount of work done on the 
pole by the forces of the field. If the conservation of energy is to be true of 
a field of this kind, the work done on the magnetic pole must be represented 
by the disappearance of an equal amount of energy in some other part of the 
field. If all the currents in the field remain steady, there is only one store 
of energy from which this amount of work can be drawn, namely the energy 
of the batteries which maintain the currents, so that these batteries must, 
during the motion of the magnetic poles, give up more than sufficient energy 
to maintain the currents, the excess amount of energy representing work 
performed on the poles. Or again, if the batteries supply energy at a 
uniform rate, part of this energy must be used in performing work on the 
moving poles, so that the currents maintained in the circuits will be less 
than they would be if the moving poles were at rest. 

Let us suppose that we have an imaginary arrangement by which addi¬ 
tional electromotive forces can be inserted into, or removed from, each circuit 
as required, and let us suppose that this arrangement is manipulated so as to 
keep each current constant. 


Consider first the case of a single movable pole of strength m and a single 
circuit in which the current is maintained at a uniform strength i. If e) is 
the solid angle subtended by the circuit at the position of the pole at any 
instant, the potential energy of the pole in the field of the current is mico, so 
that in an infinitesimal interval dt of the motion of the pole, the work per¬ 
formed on the pole by the forces of the field is mi ^ dt The current which 


has flowed in this time is idt, so that the extra work done by the additional 
batteries is the same as that of an additional electromotive force 

dt 
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Thus the motion of the pole must have set up m additional electromotive 
force in the circuit of amount — to counteract which the additional 

electromotive forces are needed. The electromotive force — which 

appears to he set up by the motion of the magnets is called the electromotive 
force due to induction. 

The number of tubes of induction which start from the pole of strength m 
is 47rm, and of these a number mo) pass through the circuit. Thus if n is the 
number of tubes of induction which pass through the circuit at any instant, 

dn 

the electromotive force may be expressed in the form — • 


So also if we have any number of magnetic poles, or any magnetic system 
of any kind, we find, by addition of effects such as that just considered, that 


dN 

there will be an electromotive force arising from the motion of the 


whole system, where N is the total number of tubes of induction which cut 
the circuit. 


It will be noticed that the argument we have given supplies no reason for taking N to 
be the number of tubes of induction rather than tubes of force. But if the number of 
tubes crossing the circuit is to depend only on the boundary of the circuit we must take 
tubes of induction and not tubes of force, for the induction is a solenoidal vector while 
the force, in general, is not. 


dlT 

B07. The electromotive force of induction has been supposed to 

be measured in the same direction as the current, and on comparing this 
with the law of signs previously given in § 483, we obtain the relation 
between the directions of the electromotive force round the circuit, and of 
the lines of induction across the circuit. The magnitude and direction of 
the electromotive force are given in the two following laws: 

Neumann's Law, Wheiiever the nwmber of tithes of magnetic induction 
which are enclosed hy a circuit is changing, there is an electromotive force 
acting rovmd the circuit, in addition to the electromotive force of amy batteries 
which may he in the circuit, the amovmt of this additional electromotive force 
being equal to the rate of dimimtion of the number of tubes of mduction 
enclosed by the drouit 


Lenz's Law. 


The positive direction of the electromotive force 


the direction in which a tube of force must pass through the circuit in order to 
be cownted as positive, are related in the some way ccs the forward motion and 
rotation of a right-hcmded screw. 
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If there is no battery in the circuit, the total electromotive force will he 


dF 

dt 


, and the current originated by this electromotive force is spoken of as 


an inducedcurrent. 


608. In order that the phenomena of induced currents may be consistent 
with the conservation of energy, it must obviously be a matter of indifference 
whether we cause the magnetic lines of induction to move across the circuit, 
or cause the circuit to move across the lines of induction. Thus Neumann’s 
Law must apply equally to a circuit at rest and a circuit in motion. So also 
if the circuit is flexible, and is twisted about so as to change the number of 
lines of induction which pass through it, there will be an induced current of 
which the amount will he given by Neumann’s Law. 

509. For instance if a metal ring is spun about a diameter, the number 
of lines of induction from the earth’s field which pass through it will change 
continuously, so that currents will flow in it. Furthermore, energy will he 
consumed by these currents so that work must be expended to keep the ring 
in rotation. Again the wheels and axles of two cars in motion on the same 
line of rails, together with the rails themselves, may be regarded as forming 
a closed circuit of continually changing dimensions in the earth’s magnetic 
field. Thus there will be currents flowing in the circuit, and there will be 
electromagnetic forces tending to retard or accelerate the motions of the cars. 

610. If, as we have been led to believe, electromagnetic phenomena are 
the effect of the action of the medium itself, and not of action at a distance, 
it is clear that the induced current must depend on the motion of the lines of 
force, and cannot depend on the manner in which these lines of force are pro¬ 
duced. Thus induction must occur just the same whether the magnetic field 
originates in actual magnets or in electric currents in other parts of the field. 
This consequence of the hypothesis that the action is propagated through the 
medium is confirmed by experiment—indeed in Faraday’s original investiga¬ 
tions on induction, the field was produced by a second current. 

611. Let us suppose that we have two circuits 1, 2, of which 1 contains 
a battery and a key by which the circuit 
can he closed and broken, while circuit 2 
remains permanently closed, and contains a 
galvanometer but no battery. On closing 
the circuit 1, a current flows through circuit 
1, setting up a magnetic field. Some of the 
tubes of induction of this field pass through 
circuit % so that the number of these tubes 
changes as the current establishes itself in 
circuit 1, and the galvanometer in 2 will 
accordingly shew a current. When the current in 1 has reached its steady 



Battery 

Fig. 130. 
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value, as given by Ohm’s Law, the number of tubes through circuit 2 will no 
longer vary with the time, so that there will be no electromotive force in 
circuit 2, and the galvanometer will shew no current. If we break the 
circuit 1, there is again a change in the number of tubes of induction passing 
through the second circuit, so that the galvanometer will again shew a 
momentary current. 

General Equations of Induction in Linear Circuits. 

512. Let us suppose that we have any number of circuits 1, 2, .... 
Let their resistances be Ej, Eg, ..., let them contain batteries of electro¬ 
motive forces El, E 2 , and let the currents flowing in them at any instant 
be ij, .... 

The numbers of tubes of induction Ei, ••• which cross these circuits 
are given by (cf. equations (429)) 

-AT 1 = Li\%i “t” 4" -f*..., etc. 

In circuit 1 there is an electromotive force Ei due to the batteries, and an 

electromotive force due to induction. Thus the total electromotive 

at 

SjN 

force at any instant is Ei —and this, by Ohm’s Law, must be equal to 
Eiij. Thus we have the equation 

El — ^ {LiiH H" ^12^*2 4“ 4* • • •) “ ..(431). 

Similarly for the second circuit, 

E 2 ^ (-^21^1 4" ^23*^3 4” 4" •..) = 11^% .(432), 

and so on for the other circuits. 

Equations (431), (432), ... may be regarded as differential equations from 
which we can derive the currents ii, 4, ... in terms of the time and the 
initial conditions. We shall consider various special cases of this problem. 

Induction in a Single Circuit. 

613. If there is only a single circuit, of resistance E and self-induction L, 
equation (431) becomes 

E-j^{Li^) = Bh ....(433). 

Let us use this equation first to find the effect of closing a circuit pre¬ 
viously broken. Suppose that before the time ^==0 the circuit has been 
open, but that at this instant it is suddenly closed with a key, so that the 
current is free to flow under the action of the electromotive force E. 
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The first step will be to determine the conditions immediately after the 

circuit is closed. Since is, by equation (433), a fiiiiite quantity, it 

follows that must increase or decrease continuously, so that immediately 
after closing the circuit the value of must be zero. 

To find the way in which increases, we have now to solve equation (433), 
in which E, L and i? are all constants, subject to the initial condition that 
= 0 when ^ = 0. Writing the equation in the form 

we see that the general solution is 

E-Ri = Ce'^\ 

where 0 is a constant, and in order that ii may vanish when t = 0, we must 
have G=^Ef so that the solution is 

E —t 

4==^(l-r-^ ) .(434). 



The graph of as a function of t is shewn in fig. 131. It will be seen 
that the current rises gradually to its final 
value EjR given by Ohm’s Law, this rise 
being rapid if L is small, but slow if L is 
great. Thus we may say that the increase in 
the current is retarded by its self-induction. 

We can see why this should be. The energy 
of the current % is and this is large when 
L is large. This energy represents work per¬ 
formed by the electric forces: when the current 
is the rate at which these forces perform work is Ei„ a quantity which 
oes no ^ epen on . Thus when L is large, a great time is required for 
the electric forces to establish the great amount of energy 

A simple analogy may make the effect of this self-induction clearer. Let the flow of 

aS^ XX:' the elect::; fZs 

being represented by the faUmg of the water by which the mill-wheel is turned A lame 

3ent of 1-ge moment of inertia. Clearly a wheel with a smaU 

X :: Ti "P maximum speed with great rapidity, 

while for a wheel with a large moment of inertia the speed will only increase slowly. 

Alternating Current 

nottXed bw Th 'X! electromotive force in the circuit is 

m a inaretic fielfT’X ™lt, or part of the circuit, 

magnetic field. If E is the number of tubes of induction of the 
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external magnetic j&eld which are enclosed by the circuit at any instant, 
the equation is 




(435). 


The simplest case arises when iV is a simple-harmonie function of the 
time, proportional let us say to cospt We can simplify the problem by sup¬ 
posing that N is of the form (/(cospi + fsinyit). The real part of W will 
give rise to a real value of ii, and the imaginary part of W to an imaginary 
value of tj. Thus if we take N = (7^®“ we shall obtain a value for ij of which 
the real part will be the true value required for ii. 

Assuming N=0 (cospt + isinpt) = Ge'‘^, the equation becomes 

and clearly the solution will be proportional to e*-!**. Thus the differential 

operator ^ will act only on a factor e'?*, and will accordingly be equivalent to 
dt 

multiplication by ip. We may accordingly write the equation as 

— ip (Lii + = Rii, 

a simple algebraic equation of which the solution is 

. _ — pt 

B + Lip’ 


Let the modulus and argument of this expression be denoted by p and %, 
so that the value of the whole expression is p (cos q- i sin %). The value of 
p. the modulus, is equal (§ 311) to the product of the moduli of the factors, so 

that 

pC 

while the argument being equal (§ 311) to the sum of the arguments of 
the factors, is given by 


.(436). 


The solution required for u is the real term p cos %, so that 
ii = pcosx 

= sin \pt- tan-' (^)1 . 

The electromotive force produced by the change in the number of tubes 
of the external field is 

(Cf cosy) =pG sinpt 

Cut 


dt 
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Thus, if self-induction were neglected, the current, as given by Ohm’s 

Law, would be 

and tMs of course would agree with that which would be given by equation 
(436) if L were zero. 

The modifications produced by the existence of self-induction are repre¬ 
sented by the presence of L in expression (436), and are two in number. In 
the first place the phase of the current lags behind that of the impressed 

electromotive force by tan*”^^, and in the second place the apparent resist¬ 
ance is increased from to -h 


515. The conditions assumed in this problem are sufficiently close to 
those which occur in the working of a dynamo to illustrate this working. A 
coil which forms part of a complete circuit is caused to rotate rapidly in a 
magnetic field in such a way as to cut a varying number of lines of induction. 

The quantity ~ may he supposed to represent the number of alterna¬ 
tions per second. In the simple case of a two-pole alternator this will be 
equal to the number of revolutions of the engine by which the dynamo is 
driven, so that the current sent through the circuit will be an “ alternating ” 
current of frequency equal to that of the engine. In the example given, the 
rate at which heat is generated is (p cos p^)^ A, and the average rate, averaged 
over a large number of alternations, is ^p^li or 

^ fom 

This, then, would be the rate at which the engine diiving the dynamo 
would have to perform the work. 


Discharge of a Condenser. 

516, A further example of the effect of induction in a single circuit which 
is of extreme interest is supplied by the phenomenon of the discharge of a 
condenser. 

Let us suppose that the charges on the two plates at any instant are Q 
an y, t e plates being connected by a wire of resistance R and of self- 
induction L, If G is the capacity of the condenser, the difference of potential 

of the two plates will he and this will now play the same part as the 
electromotive force of a battery. The equation is accordingly 

jy. 


(437). 
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The quantities Q and i are not independent, for i measures the rate of 
flow of electricity to or from either plate, and therefore the rate of diminution 

of Q. We accordingly have substituting this expression for 

i, equation (437) becomes 


rd^Q, 




The solution is known to be 

Q = + .(438), 

where A, B are arbitrary constants, and Xj, Xj are the roots of 

+ .......(439). 


If the circuit is completed at time jS = 0, the charge on each plate being 
initially Qo» we must have, at time i6= 0, 

and these conditions determine the constants A and B. The equations 
giving these quantities are 

-dH-S=Qo, ^Xa + jBX2 = 0. 


If the roots of equation (439) are real, it is clear, since both their sum 
and their product are positive, that they must themselves be positive quanti¬ 
ties. Thus the value of Q given by equation (438) will gradually sink from 
Qo to zero. The current at any instant is 

at 

= ilXae”^»^(l — 

and this starts by being zero, rises to a maximum and then falls again to 
zero. The current is always in the same direction, so that Q is always of the 
same sign. 


It is, however, possible for equation (439) to have imaginary roots. This 
will be the case if 


G 


iL 


is negative. Denoting ii® — when negative, by — /c*, the roots will be 


R ± IK 
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so that the solution (438) becomes 

Rt iK-t IKt 

Q = e + 

= e-^Doos(^-e). 

■where D, e are new constants. In this case the discharge is oscillatory. The 

27rL 

charge Q changes sign at intervals —^, so that the charges surge backwards 
and forwards from one plate to the other. The presence of the exponential 

Rt 

e shews that each charge is less than the preceding one, so that the 
charges ultimately die away. The graphs for Q and i in the two cases of 

4Z 

(i) E^> (discharge continuous), 

4Z 

(ii) R^<-^ (discharge oscillatory), 
are given in figs. 132 and 133. 




Lord KeSfsst^ £!“ S'""”-!’ % 

by Feddeisen. oscillatioiis were obaerved 
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517. It is of value to compare the physical processes in the two kinds of 
discharge. 


Let us consider first the continuous discharge of which the graphs are 
shewn in fig. 132. The first part of the discharge is similar to the flow 
already considered in § 513. At first we can imagine that the condenser is 


exactly equivalent to a battery of electromotive force P — and the act of 


discharging is equivalent to completing a circuit containing this battery. 
After a time the difference between the two cases comes into effect. The 
battery would maintain'a constant electromotive force, so that the current 

E 

would reach a constant final value ^, whereas the condenser does not supply 


a constant electromotive force. As the discharge occurs, the potential differ¬ 
ence between the plates of the condenser diminishes, and so the electromotive 
force, and. consequently the current, also diminish. Thus the graph for i in 
fig. 132, can be regarded as shewing a gradual increase towards the value 


R\ 


where E 



in the earlier stages, combined with a gradual falling off of 


the current, consequent on the diminution of E, in the later stages. 

For the oscillatory discharge to occur, the value of L must be greater than 
for the continuous discharge. The energy of a current of given amount is 
accordingly greater, while the rate at which this is dissipated by the genera¬ 
tion of heat, namely remains unaltered by the greater value of L, Thus 
for sufficiently great values of L the current may persist even after the con¬ 
denser is fully discharged, a continuation of the current meaning that the 
condenser again becomes charged, but with electricity of different signs from 
the original charges. In this way we get the oscillatory discharge. 


Induction in a Paie of Circuits. 

618. If i, M, N are the coefficients ot induction (Ai, A 2 , of a pair of 
circuits of resistances R, S, in which batteries of electromotive forces As 


are placed, the general equations become 

^ (^1 + “ Rh .(440), 

A*^ + N ij) =: S 13 .(441), 


Sudden Completing of Circuit. 

619. Let us consider the conditions which must hold when one of the 
circuits is suddenly completed, the process occupying the infinitesimal inter¬ 
val from < = 0 to i = T. Let the changes which occur in ^ and % during this 
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interval be denoted by A^l and A^. Equations (440) and (441) shew that 
during the mterval from t = 0 to t=T the values of ~ {L\ + Mih and of 

CUu 

j^{Mh + Nu) are finite, so that when t is infinitesimal, the changes in 
Lii + Mii and Mi^ + Ni^ must vanish. Thus we must have 

ZAfi + Jl/A4 = 0, 
i/Afi + A^A4 = 0. 

Except in the special case in which LN-M^ = 0 (a case of importance, 
which will be considered later), these equations can be satisfied only by 
A^l = A^^ = 0 . Thus the currents remain unaltered by suddenly makincr a 
cu’cuit, and the change in the currents is gradual and not instantaneous. 


520. Suppose, for instance, that before the instant t = 0 circuit 2 is 
closed but contains no battery, while circuit 1 , containing a battery is broken 
Let circuit 1 be closed at the instant i= 0 , then the initial conditions are 
that at time t = 0, = i, = 0 . The equations to be solved are 


R + L 




-JE. 


.(442), 


TiT d . 

The solution is known to be 




0 


.(443). 


ii = Ae-^ + A'e-^'* + , 

h = Be~’^ + 

where A, A'. B, B' are constants, and X,, X' are the roots of 

{R-L\){S-N\)-M^\^ = 0, 

or of RS-{RIfASL)-K + {LN-M‘^)X^ = 0 .( 444 ) 

The energy of the cuirents, namely 

i {Bii + 

P „ are also necessarily positive we see that all 

(4«) „e p«.tive.» t v “1;" 

When i = 0, we must have 


(i)t-o 


=^ + 4'+ 

= J5+.B'=0. 


0 


(445) , 

(446) , 
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and in order that equation (443) may be satisfied at every instant, we must 
have 

- MA\e-^ - + {8- NX) Be-^ + (S - NX') 5'e-« = 0, 

for all values of t, and for this to be satisfied the coefiScients of and 
must vanish separately. Thus we must have 

{S-NX)B ^MAX .(447). 

{8-NX')B'^MA'X' .(448), 

and if these relations are satisfied, and X, X' are the roots of equation (444), 
then equation (442) will be satisfied identically. From equations (445), (446), 
(447) and (448^ we obtain 

B -ff AX _ -A'X' _ -E^ 

M~ M ~8-N\ 8-NX' R8iX-^-X'-^)' 

and the solution is found to be 


ii 

is 


(S-NX)E, (8 -NX')E. 

B.SX{X-^~X'-^)^ ^^BBX'iX'-^-X-^) 

_ Q-Xt _ Q-k't 

RS (X'l - BS ‘ 


(1-e-n 


We notice that the current in 1 rises to its steady value the rise being 

similar in nature to that when only a single circuit is concerned (§ 613). The 
rise is quick if X and V are large— ie. if the coefficients of induction are 
small, and conversely. The current in 2 is initially zero, rises to a maximum 
and then sinks again to zero. The changes in this current are quick or slow 
according as those of current 1 are quick or slow. 


Sudden Breaking of Cirouit 

621. The breaking of a circuit may be represented mathematically by 
supposing the resistance to become infinite. Thus if circuit 1 is broken, the 
process occurring in the interval from ^ = 0 to i = T, the value of R will 
become infinite during this interval, while the value of becomes zero. The 
changes in ii and ig are still determined by equations (440) and (441), but we 
can no longer treat iJ as a constant, and we cannot assert that in the interval 
from 0 to T the value of Rii is always finite. 

d 

It follows, however, from equation (441) that ^ {Mii + Ni^ remains finite 

throughout the short interval, so that we have, with the same notation as 
before. 


JfAil H- = 0. 
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Suppose for instance that before the circuit 1 was broken we had a steady 
E 

current in circuit 1, and no current in circuit 2. We shall then have 

A- 


SO that 


NR’ 


and therefore immediately after the break, the initial current in circuit 2 is 


% — 


ME^ 

NE ' 


This current simply decays under the influence of the resistance of the 
circuit. Putting E^ — 0 and % = 0 in equation (441) we obtain 

di^ ^ S . 
dt~~N^^’ 


and the solution which gives = 


ME^. ... . 

initially is 


NB^ • 


The changes in the current ii during the infinitesimal interval r are of 
interest. These are governed by equation (440), the value of R not being 
constant. 


The value of Ei is finite, and may accordingly be neglected in comparison 
with the other terms of equation (440), which are very great during the 
interval of transition. Thus the equation becomes, approximately, 

~fLi, + Mi^) = -B^ .(449). 

The value of ^ (Mii 4- Ni^) is, as we have already seen, finite, so that we 
M . 

may subtract times this quantity from the left-hand member of equation 


(449) and the equation remains true By doing this we eliminate and 
obtain 


r e) dt 


Rii, 


The solution which gives to Zj the initial value (%)o is 

giving the way in which the current falls to zero. We notice that if 
LN — is very small, the current falls off at once, while if LN — is large, 
the current will persist for a longer time. In the former case the breaking 
of the circuit is accompanied only by a very slight spark, in the latter case 
by a stronger spark. 
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Om Circuit containing a Periodic Electromotive Farce. 

522. Let Tis suppose next that the circuits contain no batteries, but that 

circuit 1 is acted upon hy a periodic electromotive force, say Ecoapt, such as 
might arise if this circuit contained a dynamo. 

As in § 514, it is simplest to assume an electromotive force E ^^*: the 
solution actually required will be obtained by ultimately rejecting the 
imaginary terms in the solution obtained. 

The equations to be solved are now 


+ = (450), 

d 

+ = (461). 

As before both i^ and as given by these equations, will involve the 

time only through a fector e^\ so that we may replace ^ by ip, and the 
equations become 

Rii -b Lijyi-i^ + Mipi^ = 

Sii + Mipii + Niph = 0 , 

from which we obtain 

'h _ % _ Eb^^^ 

S + Eip — Mip (jR 4- Jt^jp) (iS + Nip)^ M^p^ * 

The current i, m the primary is given, from these equations, by 

. Ee''^ 

““ — 


where 


It' = R + 


^ S^ + EY 

_ Ee^^ 

r,_ r F'MY 

8^+Ey 


S'‘‘+Ey’ 

The case of no secondary circuit being present is obtained at once by 
putting iS=oo, and the solution for i, is seen to be the same as if no 
secondary circuit were present, except that R', L' are replaced by R and L. 
Thus the current in the primary circuit is affected by the presence of the 
secondaiy m just the same way as if its resistance were increased from 
it to Jt, and its coefficient of self-induction decreased from L' to L. 

30 
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The amplitudes of the two currents are | % | and | ia |, so that the ratio of 
the amplitude of the current in the secondary to that in the primary is 


1 

— Mip 


S + Mip 


Mp 


.(452). 


The difference of phase of the two currents 

= arg 4 — arg ii 
= arg(4/ii) 

/ - Mip \ 
\S + Nip) 

{NpJ 


= arg 


= TT — tan"”^ 


.(453). 


623. The analysis is of practical importance in connection with the 
theory of transformers. In such applications, the current usually is of very 
high frequency, so that p is large, and we find that approximately the ratio 

M 

of the amplitudes (cf. expression (452)) is while the difference of phase 

(cf. expression (453)) is tt. These limiting results, for the case of p infinite, 
can be obtained at a glance from equation (451). The right-hand member, 
0 

Sii, is finite, so that ^ (ifii 4-iVYg) is finite in spite of the infinitely rapid 

variations in ^ and 4 separately. In other words, we must have approxi¬ 
mately Mil + constant, and clearly the value of this constant must be 
zero, giving at once the two results just obtained. 


624. Whatever the value of p, the result expressed in equation (452) can 
be deduced at once from the principle of energy. The current in the primary 
is the same as it would be if the secondary circuit were removed and J2, L 
changed to R\ L\ Thus the rate at which the generator performs work is 
or averaged over a great number of periods (since ii is a simple-harmonic 
function of the time) is | ii |®. Of this an amount | % |® is consumed in 
the primary, so that the rate at which work is performed in the secondary is 
\{R'^R)\ii\\ox 

I • |a 

This rate of performing work is also known to be and on 

equating these two expressions we obtain at once the result expressed 
by equation (462). 
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Case in which LN — is small, 

625. The energy of currents ii, i^ in the two circuits is 

i {Li^ 4- 2Miii^ + Ni^) ...(464), 


and since this must always be positive, it follows that LN — 1/® must neces¬ 
sarily be positive. The results obtained in the special case in which LN — 
is so small as to be negligible in comparison with the other quantities 
involved are of special interest, so that we shall now examine what special 
features are introduced into the problems when LN — M^ is very small. 

Expression (464) can be transformed into 

rjv"-. if® 

+ ^ — 

so that when LN — is neglected the energy becomes 

and this vanishes for the special case in which the currents are in the ratio 
iitiz = — MjL, This enables us to find the geometrical meaning of the relation 
LN — = 0. For since the energy of the currents, as in § 601, is 

we see that this energy can only vanish if the magnetic force vanishes at 
every point. This requires that the equivalent magnetic shells must coincide 
and be of strengths which are equal and opposite. Thus the two circuits 
must coincide geometrically. The number of turns of wire in the circuits 
may of course be different: if we have r turns in the primary and 5 in the 
secondary, we must have 

L_M_r 

and when the currents are such as to give a field of zero energy, each fraction 
is equal to — 

626. Let us next examine the modifications introduced into the analysis 
by the neglect of LN— in problems in which the value of this quantity is 


small. We have the general equations (§ 518), 

■^1 “ ^ (1^1 + Nlh) — Bii .( 466 ), 

jEa — ~ {Mil -f Niz) = 8^4 • ■ - ..(^56). 

If we multiply equation (455) by . if and equation (466) by L and sub¬ 
tract, we obtain 

MEi - LE^^MMii-SLii ...,(467), 

an equation which contains no differentiala 

30—2 
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527. To illustrate, let us consider the sudden making of one circuit, 
discussed in the general case in § 519. The general equations there obtained, 
namely 

i Ail -1- MAi^ = 0, 

JfAii-hiV'Ai2 = 0, 


now become identical. We no longer can deduce the relations Ai^ 
but have only the single initial conditions 

Ail __ 

Ai2 ~L 

But by supposing equations (455) and (456) replaced by equations (455) 
and (457) we have only one differential coefficient and therefore only one 
constant of integration in the solution, and this can be determined from 
the one initial condition expressed by equation (458). 

Let us, for instance, consider the definite problem discussed (for the 
general case) in § 520. Circuit 2 contains no battery so that = 0, and at 
time ^ = 0 circuit 1 is suddenly closed, so that the electromotive force Ei 
comes into play in the first circuit. The initial currents are given by 


(from equation (458)), Lii +■ M\ = 0.(459), 

(from equation (457)), MEi == RMii — SLi^ .(460), 


, ii 4 __ ME, 

so man M~-L + ~L{RN^8Ly 

Thus finite currents come into existence at once, but the system of 
currents is one of zero energy, since equation (459) is satisfied. To find the 

L 

subsequent changes, we multiply equation (455) by and equation (456) by 
M 

^ (putting E^ = 0), and find on addition 

LE, fL ]I\ d .J., -n/r* \ r . 


= Ala = 0, 

..(458). 


of which the solution, subject to the initial condition L \-\-is 

T.W / 

From this and equation (460) we obtain 






LS 


jijs 

"BN+LS 






and these equations give the currents at any time. 
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Examples 

These results can of course be deduced also by examining the limiting 
form assumed by the solution of § 520, when LN — vanishes. 

The problem of the breaking of a circuit, discussed in § 521, can be 
examined in a similar way in the special case in which LN — = 0. The 

current ^ in the broken circuit is found to disappear instantaneously, its 
energy immediately reappearing as that of a current LiijM in circuit (2); 
this latter current then decays under the resistance of the circuit. 


EXAMPLES. 


1. A coil is rotated with constant angular velocity <a about an axis in its plane in a 
uniform field of force perpendicular to the axis of rotation. Find the current in the coil 
at any time, and shew that it is greatest when the plane of the coil makes an angle 




with the lines of magnetic force. 


2. The resistance and self-induction of a coil are R and X, and its ends A and B are 
connected with the electrodes of a condenser of capacity C by wires of negligible resistance. 
There is a current /cospi in a circuit connecting A and X, and the charge of the con¬ 
denser is in the same phase as this current. Shew that the charge at any time is 

^cosjoi, and that Obtain also the current in the cod. 


3. The ends X, X of a wire (/?, L) are connected with the plates of a condenser of 
capacity G, The wire rotates about BD which is vertical with angular velocity the 
area between the wire and BD being A, If JT is the horizontal component of the earth’s 
magnetism, shew that the average rate at which work must be done to maintain the 
rotation is 

\ ^2^20^ W/[i220'V + (1 - (7 Xo)2)2], 

4 A closed solenoid consists of a large number F of circular coils of wire, each of 
radixis a, wound uniformly upon a circular cylinder of height 2A, At the centre of the 
cylinder is a small magnet whose axis coincides with that of the cylinder, and whose 
moment is a periodic quantity fiainpt. Shew that a current flows in the solenoid whose 
intensity is approximately 

--- sin (^pt-ha)^ 

where L are the resistance and self-induction of the solenoid, and tan a^RjLp, 

5, A circular coil of n turns, of radius a and resistance R, spins with angular velocity 
0 ) round a vertical diameter in the earth’s horizontal magnetic field H\ shew that the 

average electromagnetic damping couple which resists its motion is w^en 

jy=0T7, ?t=50, = l ohm, a=10cm., and that the coil makes 20 tuims per second, 

express the couple in dyne-centimetres, and the mean square of the current in amperes. 

6, A condenser, capacity (7, is discharged through a circuit, resistance R^ induction fS, 
containing a periodic electromotive force Eainni* Shew that the “forced” current in the 
circuit is 

where tan B = {p^OL — VjjnCR. 
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7. Two circuits, resistances Ri and coefficients of induction Z, i/, #, lie near each 
other, and an electromotive force E is switched into one of them. Shew that the total 
quantity of electricity that traverses the other is EMjR-^R^. 

8. A current is induced in a coil E hy a current /sin pil in a coil A. Shew that the 
mean force tending to increase any coordinate of position ^ is 

, dJf 

where Z, if, iV are the coefficients of induction of the coils, and R is the resistance of B 


9. A plane circuit, area rotates with uniform velocity o) about the axis ot which 
lies in its plane at a distance A from the centre of gravity of the area. A magnetic 
molecule of strength jx is fixed in the axis of at a great distance a from the origin, 
pointing in the direction Ox. Prove that the current at time t 's approximately 


2Sq)}i 


cos (cot - €) -h 


9Sa>ixA 


a3(^2_{.2V)i 
where jy, e are determinate constants. 




cos (2a)i — 77 ), 


10. Two points A, B are joined by a wire of resistance R without self-induction; 
B is joined to a third point G hy two wires each of resistance of which one is without 
self-induction, and the other has a coefficient of induction Z If the ends A, 0 are kept 
at a potential differencedcos^zf, prove that the difference of potentials at B and (7will 
be E' cos (pt - y), where 




r R^+p^Z ^ U 
QR^+Ap'^Z^f ’ 


tan y~ 


pZR 

2pAlATZRP‘ ’ 


11. A condenser, capacity (7, charge §, is discharged through a circuit of resistance 
R, there being another circuit of resistance S in the field. If LN^M\ .show that there 
wiU be initial currents -miO^RN^SL) and MQIG{RN^SL), and find the currents at 
any time. 


insulated wires A, B of the same resistance have the .same coefficient of 
self-mduotion L, while that of mutual induction is slightly less than L The ends of B 
are connected hy a wire of smaU resistance, and those of X hy a battery of small re.sistance, 
and at the end of a time t a current i is passing through A. Prove that e-toept when t is 
very small, ^ 

( 7 * 0 -f-f') 


approxi^tely, where is the permanent current in A, and i' is the current in each after 
a time t, when the ends of both are connected in multiple arc by the battery. 

Ipuit ^ ^ PSf ««it 

nsSe the sr“T Tf . f cros.s-.sectiou X, situated 

rotate feelvl W a single complete circuit. The latter coil can 

rotate freely about an axis at right angles to the length of the solenoid. Shew that in free 

Strjl ^ cross-sections 

of the coils are determined by the equations 




^jrmnAt^ sin $=0, 

teeSatf’the mlw self-induction of the two coils, I is the moment of 
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.f u.. citric ««iii.srrt ““‘ ““ 

J_ /2r+yH^21 _ ^\i 

Stt V yiyi-V^ L 41?) • 

i» 2-irrrizf, 

u the oxremt shaU always be m step with the electromotive force and proportional to it ? 

narJL (r^istances iJ 5; coefficients of induction Z, M, N) are arimiged in 

r a steady current is divided between the two, the 

^ffitart magnetic force vanishes at a certain suspended galvanometer needle. Prove 
that If the currente «e suddenly started by completing a circuit including the coils, then 

“ general vanish, but that there will be 
a throw of the needle, equal to that which would be produced by the steady (final) 
current in the first wire flowing through that wire for a time interval 

Jf-Z M-Jf 


JR 


S 


-^ condenser of capacity Zis discharged through two circuits, one of resistance It 
and self-induction Z, _and the other of resistance £' and containing a condenser of capacity 
0 . I rove that if Q is the charge on the condenser at any time, 






o) dt ^ ac'^^- 


18. A condenser of capacity G is connected by leads of resistance r, so as to be in 
parallel with a coil of self-induction L, the resistance of the coH and its leads being R. If 
tliis arrangement forms part of a circuit in which there is an electromotive force of period 

, shew that it can be replaced by a wire without self-induction if 
{R^ - LjC) = p^LO (r2 ~ Z/0, 


and that the resistance of this equivalent wire must be (i2r-f ZIG)l(Ri-r), 


19. Two coils, of which the coefficients of self, and mutual-induction are M, 

and the resistances carry steady currents Oi, G^ produced by constant electro¬ 

motive forces inserted in them. Shew how to calculate the total estra currents produced 
in the coils by inserting a given resistance in one of them, and thus also increasing its 
coefficients of induction by given amounts. 


In the primary coil, supposed open, there is an electromotive force which would 
produce a steady current (7, and in the secondary coil there is no electromotive force. 
Provo that the current induced in the secondary by closing the primary is the same, as 
regards its effects on a galvanometer and an electrodynamometer, and also with regard to 
the heat produced by it, as a steady current of magnitude 

GMR^ 


lasting for a time 


Ri Z 2 + R<2,L\ 


\RxR 2 * 


while the current induced in the secondary by suddenly breaking the primary circuit may 
be represented in the same respects by a steady current of magnitude GM{%Lx lasting for 

a time %RilR%* 
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20. Two conductors ABD^ it(7i>are arranged in multiple arc. Their resistances are 
8 and their coefficients of self- and mutual-induction are Ly JV, and M. Prove that 
when placed in series with leads conveying a current of frequency p, the two circuits 
produce the same effect as a single circuit whose coefficient of self-induction is 

JSrR^+L8^’{-2MR8+p^(Lj!^-M^) {L+F-Uf) 

{L+F-^ 2 Jf)2 p^i-{R+8y * 

and whose resistance is 

R8(SARHp^R(F-M)^-hS(Z--Mf} 

{L-^F-2Myp^-^iR-h8y 


21. A condenser of capacity G containing a charge Q is discharged round a circuit in 
the neighbourhood of a second circuit. The resistances of the circuits are Ry 8, and their 
coefficients of induction are X, M, F. 

Obtain equations to determine the currents at any moment. 

If if is the current in the primary, and the disturbance be over in a time less than r, 
shew that 




and that 


Examine how / ic^dt varies with 8, 

Jo ^ 



CHAPTER XV 


rNDUCTION OF CURRENTS IN CONTINUOUS MEDIA 
General Equations. 

528. We have seen that when the number AT, of tubes of induction, 

dN 

which cross any circuit, is changing, there is an electromotive force —^ 

acting round the circuit. Thus a change in the magnetic field brings into 
play certain electric forces which would otherwise be absent. 

We have now abandoned the conception of action at a distance, so that 
we must suppose that the electric force at any point depends solely on the 
changes in the magnetic field at that point. Thus at a point at which the 
magnetic field is changing, we see that there must be electric forces set up 
by the changes in the magnetic field, and the amount of these forces must be 
the same whether the point happens to coincide with an element of a closed 
conducting circuit or not. 

Let ds be an element of any closed circuit drawn in the field, either in a 
conducting medium or not, and let Z, F, Z denote the components of electric 
intensity at this point. Then the work done by the electric forces on a unit 
electric charge in taking it round this circuit is 

. 

dN 

and this, by the principle just explained, must be equal to — where N is 
the number of tubes of induction which cross this circuit. 

629. We have (cf. § 437) 

N (la + mb i’nc)dS ... .(462), 

dN 

so that on equating expression (461) to Jisi-ve 
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The left-hand member is equal, by Stokes’ Theorem (§ 438), to 



the integration being over the same area as that on the I'ight hand of equa¬ 
tion (463). Hence we have 


fff, (dz ar , da \. /0Z az dh\ /: 


fdY 


dX 




--I- 




= 0. 


This equation is true for every surface, so that not only must (':ich inttt- 
grand vanish, but it must vanish for all possible values of I, w, n. I huu^t; <‘acli 
coefficient of I, m, n must vanish separately. We must aeconlitigly Imvo 


dt dy dz .(464), 


db dX dZ 

dt dz die . 


^_ar az 

dt dec dy . 


530. The components F, G, H oi the magnetic vector-potential are 
given, as in equations (376), by 

. dff dG 


dy dz 


, etc. 


.(467). 


On comparing these equations with equations (464)— (.KK!), it is clear 
that the simplest solution for the vector-potential is given by the relations 

dF 


dt 


= -Z, — = _F 


a/f 


z 


.(468). 


dt dt 

ru vector-potential, we must have relations of 

the form (cf. equations (375)) 


dF_ avp 

...W. 

where is an arbitrary function replacing the - x of equations (375). 

631. Writing these relations in the form 


y- dF avp 

.( 470 ), 

y_ dQ a^f 

^■—■*- 0 ^ .( 471 ), 

7 ds aT' 

.(472), 

we have equations giving the electric forces explicitly. 
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The function has, so far, had no physical meaning assigned to it. 
Equations (470), (471), (472) shew that the electric force (X, F, Z) can be 
regarded as compounded of two forces: 


dt^ 


(i) a force 
netic field; 

(ii) a force of components 


dG dH\ . . - , - . - 

• ) arising from the changes in the mag- 


which is present when 


dx' dy^ dz/ 
there are no magnetic changes occurring. 

We now see that the second force is the force arising from the ordinary 
electrostatic field, so that we may identify with the electrostatic potential 
when no changes are occurring. The meaning to be assigned to ^ when 
changes are in progress is discussed below (Chapter xx). 


532. If the medium is a conducting medium, the presence of the electric 
forces sets up currents, and the components v, w of the current at any 
point are, as in § 374, connected with the currents by the equations 
X = ru, Y = TV, Z = TW, 

these equations being the expression of Ohm’s Law, where r is the specific 
resistance of the conductor at the point. 

On substituting these values for X, Y, Z m equations (464)—(466) or 
(470)—(472), we obtain a system of equations connecting the currents in 
the conductor with the changes in the magnetic field. 

633. There is, however, a further system of equations expressing rela¬ 
tions between the currents and the magnetic field. We have seen (§ 480) 
that a current sets up a magnetic field of known intensity, and since the 
whole magnetic field must arise either from currents or from permanent 
magnets, this fact gives rise to a second system of equations. 

In a field arising solely from permanent magnetism, we can take a unit 
pole round any closed path in the field, and the total work done will be nil. 
Hence on taking a unit pole round a closed circuit in the most general 
magnetic field, the work done will be the same as if there were no perma¬ 
nent magnetism, and the whole field were due to the currents present. The 
amount of this work, as we have seen, is 47r2i, where is the sum of all the 
currents which flow through the circuit round which the pole is taken. If 
u, V, vj are the components of current at any point, we have 

+ ^w;) dS, 

the integration being over any area which has the closed path as boundary. 
Hence our experimental fact leads to the equation 
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Transforming the line integral into a surface integral by Stokes’ Theorem 
(§ 438), we obtain the equation in the form 

//{' dj -1 - M “ (s - s - ^ (s -1 - H} 

As with the integral of § 529, each integrand must vanish for all values 
of I, m, n, so that "we must have 

= .(473), 

- dcL dy 

.W 

A 9j8 du 

= .(475). 

534. If we differentiate these three equations with respect to ce, y, 2 
respectively and add, we obtain 

du dv dw 

.(476). 

of which the meaning (cf. § 375, equation (311)) is that no electricity is 
destroyed or created or allowed to accumulate in the conductor. 

to Physical impossibility for electricity 

not anffio' ^ assumptions upon which we are working are 

not snfficiently general to cover cases in which there is such an accumulation of electricity. 

eau^;ons^in^vfT+i,**'^°* T come about. The supposition underlying our 

Srtri O t l r T “ a chcmt is equal to 4r Les 

S ^u^.nr" It i3 only when equation (476) is satisfied by 

dmificanoe the expression “total flow through a circuit” has a definite 

m shaTtl ! r °Tnt . must be the satna 

oTL eStm^flow" 1^°:^ the equations must be modified to cover the case 

tL 11 * ^ condition is not satisfied. For the present we proceed upon 

the supposition that the condition is satisfied. ^ ^ 


Currents in homogeneous media, 

^ 635. Let us now suppose that we are considering the currents in 

homogeneous non.-magiietised medium. We write 


in. which /m and 
now become 


a=:/^a, etc., X=to, etc., 

T are constant. The systems of equations of §§ 529 and 533 


da 


'dw dv 
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Differentiating equation (478) with respect to the time, we obtain 

. du d / dy\ 9 f d^\ 

dt "9^ V dtj dz V dt) 

” ^ W v9-s^ dx)^ 


— i(— j. 4 . _ A 4 - — 4 . 

^ V9ic“ dy^ dz^j dx\dx~^dy dzj) 


in virtue of equation (476). 


Similar equations are satisfied by the other current-components, so that 
we have the system of differential equations 


T dt 
T dt 

T dt - 




.(479). 


If we eliminate the current-components from the system of equations 
(477) and (478), we obtain 

.w. 

and similar equations are satisfied by 6 and c. 


636. The equation which has been found to be satisfied by u, v, w, 
a, y 8 and 7 is the well-known equation of conduction of heat. Thus 
we see that the currents induced in a mass of metal, as well as the com¬ 
ponents of the magnetic field associated with these currents, will diffuse 
through the metal in the same way as heat diffuses through a uniform 
conductor. 


Rapidly alternating currents. 

537. The equations assume a form of special interest when the currents 
are alternating currents of high frequency. We may assume each component 
of current to be proportional to (cf, § 514), and may then replace the 
d 

operator ^ by the multiplier ip. The equations now assume the form 

= ..(481), 

T 


AiTTflip 


a = V=a, etc., 


T 
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and if f is so large that it may be treated as infinite, these equations assume 
the simple form 

w = -y = = 0, 

a = 6 = c = 0. 

Thus for currents of infinite frequency, there is neither current nor 
magnetic field in the interior. The currents are confined to the surfece, 
and the only part of the conductor which comes into play at all is a thin 
skin on the surface. 

Equations (481) enable us to form an estimate of the thickness of this 
skin when the frequency of the currents is very great without being actually 
infinite. 

At a point 0 on the surface of the conductor, let us take rectangular 
axes so that the direction of the current is that of Ox while the normal to 
the surface is Oz, If the thickness of the skin is very small, we need not 
consider any region except that in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
origin, so that the problem is practically identical with that of current 
flowing parallel to Ox in an infinite slab of metal having the plane Oxy 
for a boundary. 

V 

Equation (481) reduces in this case to 

^TTfiip _ d^u 

and if we put —— k\ the solution is 

T 

u = 


The value of « is found to be 


so that 


u = Ae 


e ^ +Be^ ’■ 






and the condition that the current is to he confined to a thin skin may now 
e expressed by the condition that u-0 when 2 = 00 , and is accordingly 
— 0. The multiplier A is independent of z, but will of course involve 
the time through the factor let us put A=u,d^‘, and we then have 
me solution 
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Rejecting the imaginary part, we are left with the real solution 

/^ \ 

u = u^e 'y r cos \vt - zj , 

from which we see that as we pass inwards from the surface of the con¬ 
ductor, the phase of the current changes at a uniform rate, while its amplitude 
decreases exponentially. 

We can best form an idea of the rate of decrease of the amplitude by considering a 
concrete case. For copper we may take (in o.o.s. electromagnetic umts) r=1600. 
Thus for a current which alternates 1000 times per second, we have 


P- 


=Stt X1000, =6 approximately. 


It follows that at a depth of 1 cm. the current will be only or *0067 times its value 
at the sm-face. Thus the current is practically confined to a skin of thickness 1 cm. 


The total current per unit width of the surface at a time t 
which the value is found to be 

‘(jx-j) 


/*»*oo 

is 

J 


udz, of 


Uq cos I 




^TTfJl/p 


Thus, if we denote the amplitude of the aggregate current by D", the 
value of Ufi will be 4?^ ^ 

The heat generated per unit time in a strip of unit width and unit 
length is 

^^ = 1 /•j»s=00 

T I 


r u^dtdz 

J t—O J fS^O 

p=„ 

= e V r 

J z=0 


Thus the resistance of the conductor is the same as would be the 
resistance for steady currents of a skin of depth ^ 

The results we have obtained will suffice to explain why it is that the conductors used 
to convey rapidly alternating currents are made hollow, as also why it is that lightning 


conductors are made of strips, rather than cylinders, of metal. 






■L 






I 




. t ! ’ 

do — 
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Plane Cureent-sheets. 

538. We next examine the phenomenon of the induction of currents 
in a plane sheet of metal. 

Let the plane of the current-sheet be taken to be ^ = 0. Let us introduce 
a current-function which is to be defined for every point in the sheet by 
the statement that the total strength of all the currents which flow between 
the point and the boundary is <I>. Then the currents in the sheet are known 
when the value of $ is known at every point of the sheet. If we assume 
that no electricity is introduced into, or removed from, the current-sheet, or 
allowed to accumulate at any point of it, then clearly will be a single- 
valued function of position on the sheet. 

The equation of the current-lines will be <I> = constant, and the line 
<I) = 0 will be the boundary of the current-sheet. Between the lines and 
<I> 4- we have a current of strength flowing in a closed circuit. The 
magnetic field produced by this current is the same as that produced by 
a magnetic shell of strength cZ$ coinciding with that part of the current- 
sheet which is enclosed by this circuit, so that the magnetic effect of the 
whole system of currents in the sheet is that of a shell coinciding with 
the sheet and of variable strength <1>. This again may be replaced by a 
distribution of magnetic poles of surface density ^/e on the positive side of 
the sheet, together with a distribution of surface density — 
negative side of the sheet, where e is the thickness of the sheet. 

Let P denote the potential at any point of a distribution of poles of 
strength <I>, so that 

. 

where don' df is any element of the sheet. The magnetic potential at any 
point outside the current-sheet of the field produced by the currents is then 



If (T is the resistance of a unit square of the sheet at any point, and 
w, V the components of current, we have, by Ohm’s Law, 

X = cru, Y = (TV, 

The components u, v are readily found to be given by 








'dx^ 
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so that we have the equations 


2 . =<r^, 

dy 


7=-<7- 


die 


.(484) 


true at every point of the sheet. 
Hence, by equation (466), 


.(485). 


dt duo dy ^\dx^ dy^j 
The total magnetic field consists of the part of potential fl due to the 
currents and a part of potential (say) due to the magnetic system by which 
the currents are induced. Thus the total magnetic potential is H H- Off and 
at a point just outside the current-sheet (taking fi = 1) 

the equation (485) becomes 

.(486). 

The function P (equation (482)) is the potential of a distribution of poles 
of surface density 4> on the sheet. Hence P satisfies Laplace^s equation at 
all points outside the sheet, and at a point just outside the sheet and on its 
9P 

positive face “ gj ~ 27r<I>, 

Hence, at a point just outside the positive face of the sheet, 

8^^ 82<I) 1 / 38P d^P \ 

daf^ 0y* Stt sfidaf^dz dy'^dz) 

27r dz^ 

_ 1 8^0 

27r dz^ ’ 

by equation (483), so that equation (486) becomes 
and similarly, at the negative face of the sheet, we have the equation 


.(487). 


27r dz^ 


.(488). 


Finite Gurrent-sheets, 

539. Suppose that in an infinitesimal interval any pole of strength m 
moves from JP to Q. This movement may he represented by the creation 
of a pole of strength - m at P and of one of strength +m &t Q. Thus 
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the most general motion of the inducing field may be replaced by the crea¬ 
tion of a series of poles. The simplest problem arises when the inducing 
field is produced by the sudden creation of a single pole, and the solution 
of the most general problem can be obtained from the solution of this simple 
problem by addition. 

d 9 

From equations (487) and (488) it is clear that remains 


finite on both surfaces of the sheet during the sudden creation of a new 
pole, so that —(fl + fl') remains unaltered in value over the whole surface 


0 

of the sheet. Let the increment in — (O + XI') at any point in space be 

oz 

denoted by A, then A is a potential of which the poles are known in the 
space outside the sheet, and of which the value is known to be zero over 
the surface of the sheet. The methods of Chapter viii are accordingly 
available for the determination of A: the required value of A is the 
electrostatic potential when the current-sheet is put to earth in the 


90 ' 


presence of the point charges which would give a potential if the sheet 


were absent. 


9 

Physically, the fact that g^(0 4-X2') remains unaltered over the whole 

surface of the sheet means that the field of force just outside the sheet 
remains unaltered, and hence that currents are instantaneously induced in 
the sheet such that the lines of force at the surfaces of the sheet remain 
unaltered. 


The induced currents can be found for any shape of current-sheet for 
which the corresponding electrostatic problem can be solved^, but in general 
the results are too complicated to be of physical interest. 


Infinite Plane Current-sheet 


640. Let the current-sheet be of infinite extent, and occupy the whole 
of the plane of xz, and let the moving magnetic system be in the region 
in which 0 is negative. Then throughout the region for which 0 is positive 
the potential Xi 4- XI' has no poles, and hence the potential 


^ m j. Qi') _ 

dtd0^ 27rdz^ 


* See a paper by the author, “Finite Current-sheets,” Froo. Lond, Math, Soe. Yol. xxxi. 
p. 151. 
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has no poles. Moreover this potential is a solution of Laplace's equation, 
and vanishes over the boundary of the region, namely at infinity and over 
the plane ^=<0 (cf. equation (487)). Hence it vanishes throughout the 
whole region (cf. § 186), so that equation (487) must be true at every point 
in the region for which z is positive. We may accordingly integrate with 
respect to z and obtain the equation in the form 

+ .W 

no arbitrary function of a?, y being added because the equation must be 
satisfied at infinity. 

The motion of the system of magnets on the negative side of the sheet 
may be replaced, as in § 539, by the instantaneous creation of a number of 
poles. At the creation of a single pole currents are set up in the sheet such 
that 12 + fl' remains unaltered (cf. equation (489)) on the positive side of 
the sheet. Thus these currents form a magnetic screen and shield the space 
on the positive side of the sheet from the effects of the magnetic changes on 
the negative side. 

To examine the way in which these currents decay under the influence 
of resistance and self-induction, we put X2' = 0 in equation (489), and find 
that 12 must be a solution of the equation 

(if2^ or 0f2 
dt dz ' 

The general solution of this equation is 

and this corresponds to the initial value 

Thus the decay of the currents can be traced by taking the field of 
potential fl at time 4 = 0 and moving it parallel to the axis of z with a 

velocity 


31—S 
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EXAMPLES. 


I. Prove tliat the currents induced in a solid with an infinite plane face, owing to 
magnetic changes near the face, circulate parallel to it, and may be regarded as duo to 
the diffusion into the solid of current-sheets induced at each instant on the surface so as 
to screen off the magnetic changes from the interior. 

Shew that for periodic changes, the current penetrates to a depth proportional to the 
square root of the period. Give a solution for the case in which the strength of a fixed 
inducing magnet varies as cosjjif. 


2. A magnetic system is moving towards an infinite plane conducting sheet with 
velocity w. Shew that the magnetic potential on the other side of the sheet is tlie same 
as it would he if the sheet were away, and the strengths of all the elements of the magnetic 
system were changed in the ratio where is the specific resistance of the 

sheet per unit area. Shew that the result is unaltered if the system is moving away from 
the sheet, and examine the case 

If the system is a magnetic particle of mass M and moment wi, with its axis perpen¬ 
dicular to the sheet, prove that if the particle has been projected at right angles to the 
sheet, then when it is at a distance z from the sheet, its velocity z is given by 

{z — R)^ = (7—m^/ 8^3. 

^ 3. A small magnet horizontally magnetised is moving with a velocity u parallel to a 
thin horizontal plate of metal. Shew that the retarding force on the magnet due to the 
currents induced in the plate is 

m2 uR 

where m is the moment of the magnet, c its distance above the plate, the resistance 
of a sq. cm. of the plate, and ^^2. 


4. A slowly alternating current /cosyji is traversing a small circular coil whose 
ma^etac moment for a unit current is if. A thin spherical shell, of radius a and specific 
res^tance <r, has its centre on the axis of the coil at a distance / from the centre of the 
cod. Shew that the currents in the shell form circles round the axis of the coil, and that 

the strength of the current in any circle whose radius subtends an angle coa-i v. at the 
centre is or 


M 7(1 

a 


2 (2»+l) (jj —"cos»„cos 


where 


tan 


(271-1-1) <r 
47rpa 


Wilts la 


5. An infinite iron plate is bounded by the parallel planes --A; ^ 

wound umformly round the plate, the layers of wire being parallel to the axis of y. If an 
temating currmt is sent through the wire producing outside the plate a magnetic force 


jy _ rr ( cosh 2 m^ -p cos 2?91^\ 

• “ Voosh 2mA+cos 2»iA ) 

ta.-njfl-g.™^”^0+^) sinw(A-a;)- sinhmfi-a;')am 

cosh m (h+ai) cos m (A-a:)+cosh m (A-:);foo 3 nr( 7 i'+sj’ 

^bere c , 

tyir = 27rfxpfar. 

Discuss the special cases of (i) mh small, (ii) mh large. 
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DYNAMICAL THEORY OF CURRENTS 

General Theory of Dynamical Systems. 

641. We have so far developed the theory of electromagnetism by 
starting from a number of simple data which are furnished or confirmed by 
experiment, and examining the mathematical and physical consequences 
which can be deduced from these data. 

There are always two directions in which it is possible for a theoretical 
science to proceed. It is possible to start from the simple experimental data 
and fi:om these to deduce the theory of more complex phenomena. And it 
may also be possible to start from the experimental data and to analyse these 
into something still more simple and fundamental. We may, in fact, either 
advance from simple phenomena to complex, or we may pass backwards from 
simple phenomena to phenomena which are still simpler, in the sense of 
being more fundamental. 

As an example of a theoretical science of which the development is almost 
entirely of the second kind may be mentioned the Dynamical Theory of 
Gases. The theory starts with certain simple experimental data, such as 
the existence of pressure in a gas, and the relation of this pressure to the 
temperature and density of a gas. And the theory is developed by shewing 
that these phenomena may be regarded as consequences of still more funda¬ 
mental phenomena, namely the motion of the molecules of the gas. 

In our development of electromagnetic theory there has so far been but 
little progress in this second direction. It is true that we have seen that the 
phenomena from which we started—such as the attractions and repulsions 
of electric charges, or the induction of electric currents—^may be interpreted 
as the consequences of other and more fundamental phenomena taking place 
in the ether by which the material systems are surrounded. We have even 
obtained formulae for the stresses and the energy in the ether. But it has 
not been possible to proceed any further and to explain the existence of these 
stresses and energy in terms of the ultimate mechanism of the ether. 
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The reason why we have been brought to a halt in the development of 
electromagnetic theory will become clear as soon as we contrast this theory 
with the theory of gases. The ultimate mechanism with which the theory of 
gases is concerned is that of molecules in motion, and we know (or at least 
can provisionally assume that we know) the ultimate laws by which this 
motion is governed. On the other hand the ultimate mechanism with which 
electromagnetic theory is concerned is that of action in the ether, and we are 
in utter ignorance of the ultimate laws which govern action in the ether. 
We do not know how the ether behaves, and so can make no progress towards 
explaining electromagnetic phenomena in terms of the behaviour of the ether. 

542. There is a branch of dynamics which attempts to explain the 
relation between the motions of certain known parts of a mechanism, even 
when the nature of the remaining parts is completely unknown. We turn to 
this branch of dynamics for assistance in the present problem. The whole 
mechanism before us consists of a system of charged conductors, magnets, 
currents, etc., and of the ether by which all these are connected. Of this 
mechanism one part (the motion of the material bodies) is known to us, while 
the remainder (the flow of electric currents, the transmission of action by the 
ether, etc.) is unknown to us, except indirectly by its efi!ect on the first part 
of the mechanism. 

643. An analogy, first suggested by Professor Clerk Maxwell, will ex¬ 
plain the way in which we are now attacking the problem. 

Imagine that we have a complicated machine in a closed room, the only 
connection between this machine and the exterior of the room being by 
means of a number of ropes which hang through holes in the floor into the 
room beneath. A man who cannot get into the room which contains the 
machine will have no opportunity of actually inspecting the mechanism, but 
he can manipulate it to a certain extent by pulling the different ropes. If, 
on pulling one rope, he finds that others are set into motion, he will under¬ 
stand that the ropes must be connected by some kind of mechanism above, 
although he may be unable to discover the exact nature of this mechanism. 

In this analogy, the concealed mechanism is supposed to represent those parts of the 
universe which do not directly affect our senses— e.g. the ether—while the ropes represent 
those parts of which we can observe the motion— e.g, material bodies. In nature, there 
are certain acts which we can perform (analogous to the pulling of certain ropes), and these 
are invariably followed by certain consequences (analogous to the motion of other ropes), 
hut the ultimate mechanism by which the cause produces the effect is unknown. For 
instance we can close an electric circuit by pressing a key, and the needle of a distant 
galvanometer may be set into motion. We infer that there must be some mechanism 
connecting the two, but the nature of this mechanism is almost completely unknown. 

that an observer may handle the ropes, but may not pene¬ 
trate into the room above to examine the mechanism to which they are 
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attached. He will know that whatever this mechanism may be, certain laws 
must govern the manipulation of the ropes, provided that the mechanism is 
itself subject to the ordinary laws of mechanics. 

To take the simplest illustration, suppose that there are two ropes only, A and and 
that when rope A is pulled down a distance of one inch, it is found that rope B rises 
through two inches. The mechanism connecting A and B may be a lever or an arrange¬ 
ment of pulleys or of clockwork, or something different from any of these. But whatever 
it is, provided that it is subject to the Laws of dynamics, the experimenter will know, 
from the mechanical principle of “virtual work,” that the downward motion of rope A 
can be restrained on applying to 5 a force equal to half of that applied to A, 

644. The branch of dynamics of which we are now going to make use 
enables us to predict what relation there ought to be between the motions of 
the accessible parts of the mechanism. If these predictions are borne out by 
experiment, then there will be a presumption that the concealed mechanism 
is subject to the laws of dynamics. If the predictions are not confirmed by 
experiment, we shall know that the concealed mechanism is not governed by 
the laws of dynamics. 


Hamilton's Principle. 

646. Suppose, first, that we have a dynamical system composed of dis¬ 
crete particles, each of which moves in accordance with Newton's Laws of 
Motion. Let any t 3 rpical particle of mass have at' any instant t coordi¬ 
nates Xx, j/i, Zx and components of velocity Wi, Vx, Wx, and let it be acted on by 
forces of which the resultant has components Zj, Fi, Zx> Then, since the 
motion of the particle is assumed to be governed by Newton’s Laws, we have 


. 

.(490), 

dvi „ 

. 

.(491), 

II 

.(492). 


Let us compare this motion with a slightly different motion, in which 
Newton’s Laws are not obeyed. At the instant t let the coordinates of this 
same particle be + j/i + Sj/i, Zx-hSzi and let its components of velocity 
be ^Vl + Swl. Let us multiply equations (490), (491) and 

(492) by Sxx, Byx, Bzx respectively, and add. We obtain 

+ § 82/1 + ^ ...(493). 

— i{v^Sxx) — ihSui, 


Now 
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If we sum equation (493) for all the particles of the system, replacing the 
terms on the left by their values as just obtained, we arrive at the equation 

^ 2mi (til + 'Oi St/i 4- Wi &i) — 2mi (tii Stij + Ui Swi + Wj 8wi) 

= 2 (XM + riSt/i + ,^ia^i).(494). 

Let T denote the kinetic energy of the actual motion, and T+^T that of 
the slightly varied motion, then 

T = -^2^1 4- v-^ + wf), 

so that ST = 2i?ii (til at<i 4- Bvj 4- Sw^), 

and this is the value of the second term in equation (494). 

If W and W + BW are the potential energies of the two configurations 
(assuming the forces to form a conservative system), we have 

W = — % j (Xidxi 4- 4- Zxdz^, 

and a If = - 2 (Zi 4- Fi § 2 / 1 4 ^’i a^i), 

and so the value of the right-hand member of equation (494) is - a IF. 

We may now rewrite equation (494) in the form 

B(T— W) = ^ 2mi (Mia«i 4- Vi Byi + Wi Bzf 


This equation is true at every instant of the motion. Let us integrate it 
throughout the whole of the motion, say from t = 0 to t = r. We obtain 


a (\T-W)df = 

Jo 


2^?Z'i ^UiB^i 4“ 4“ “^iBsi^ 


ifssT 




.(495). 


The displaced motion has been supposed to be any motion which 
differs only slightly from the actual motion. Let us now limit it by the 
restriction that the configurations at the beginning and end of the motion 
are to coincide with those of the actual motion, so that the displaced motion 
is now to he one in which the system starts fi’om the same configuration as in 
the actual motion at time t = 0, and, after passing through a series of con¬ 
figurations slightly different from those of the actual motion, finally ends in 
the same configuration at time t = T as that of the actual motion. Mathe¬ 
matically this new restriction is expressed by saying that at times t = 0 and 
t=T we must have Bx = By=Bz = 0 for each particle. Equation (495) now 
becomes 


B j\T-W)dt = 0 


(496). 


546. Speaking of the two parts of the mechanism under discussion 
as the “accessible'^ and “concealed” parts, let us suppose that the kinetic 
and potential energies T and W depend only on the configuration of the 
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accessible parts of the mechanism. Then throughout any imaginary motion 
of the accessible parts of the system we shall have a knowledge of T and W 
at every instant, and hence shall be able to calculate the value of 

[\t- W) dt .(497). 

Jo 

We can imagine an infinite number of motions which bring the system 
from one configuration A at time ^ - 0 to a second configuration B at time ^ = r, 
and we can calculate the value of the integral for each. Equation (496) shews 
that those motions for which the value of the integral is stationary would be 
the motions actually possible for the system. Having found which these 
motions were, we should have a knowledge of the changes in the accessible 
parts of the system, although the concealed parts remained unknown to us, 
both as regards their nature and their motion. 

547. Equation (496) has been proved to be true only for a system con¬ 
sisting of discrete material particles. At the same time the equation itself 
contains, in its form, no reference to the existence of discrete particles. It 
is at least possible that the equation may be the expression of a general 
dynamical principle which is true for all systems whether they consist of 
discrete particles or not. We cannot of course know whether or not this 
is so. What we have to do in the present chapter is to examine whether 
the phenomena of electric currents are in accordance with this equation. 
We shall find that they are, but we shall of course have no right to deduce 
from this fact that the ultimate mechanism of electric currents is to be found 
in the motion of discrete particles. Before setting to work on this problem, 
however, we shall express equation (496) in a different form. 


Lagrange*8 Equations for Conservative Systems of Forces, 

548. Let ^ 1 , ••• be a set of quantities associated with a mechanical 

system such that when their value is known, the configuration of the system 
is fully determined. Then 6 ... 6^ are known as the generalised coordi¬ 
nates of the system. 

The velocity of any moving particle of the system will depend on the values 
d6 dd 

of etc. Let us denote these quantities by 0i, 0^, etc. Let be a 

Cartesian coordinate of any moving particle. Then by hypothesis a? is a 
function of 0i, 6^, say 

02 , ...), 



^6 


SO that by differentiation, 
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Thus each component of velocity of each moving particle will be a linear 
function of 0^, from which it follows that the kinetic energy of motion 
of the system must be a quadratic function of , the coefficients in this 

function being of course functions of ^ 2 , •••• 

Let us denote T- Tf by X, so that i is a function of di, 6^, ... dn> 
and of 01 , 4, 0n> say 

L=^<f){0i, 02f ... 071) 01> ^ 2 ? ••• 

If X + SX is the value oi X in the displaced configuration 
^2+S<92) ••• we have 








so that equation (496), which may be put in the form 

rsL=o, 

J 0 

now assumes the form 


r(i^S0, + ^^SA)dt = O .(498). 

Jo \l 001 1 001 / 


« 0X 


We have 


8^1 = (01 + S0i) — 0j 

-S («■+««■>-§ 


so that 


r^s^,dt=: r^y(S0^)dt 

Jodd, Jo^e^dt^ ’ 

=- r^(^)s 0 ,dt- 

Jodt \ddi/ 




Be, 


The last term vanishes since, by hypothesis, BO, vanishes at the beginning 
and end of the motion, and equation (498) now assumes the form 

i 0 1 1001 dt \00i/J 
Let us denote the integrand, namely 

1 1001 dt \d0j) 

by J, so that the equation becomes 
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The varied motion is entirely at our disposal, except that it must be 
continuous and must be such that the configurations in the varied motion 
coincide with those in the actual motion at the instants ^ = 0 and 
Thus the values of ••• every instant may be any we please which 

are permitted by the mechanism of the system, except that they must be 
continuous functions of t and must vanish when ^ = 0 and when t — r. Whatever 
series of values we assign to S(9i, we have seen that the equation 

[ I dt = 0 
Jo 

is true. Hence the value of I must vanish at every instant, and we must 
have 

1 1001 dt \ddj 


80 ^ = 0 


.(499). 


549* At this stage there are two alternatives to be considered. It may 
be that whatever values are assigned to 89^, 89^, ... 89n, the new configura¬ 
tion 9i H- 02 + 802 , ... 0 n+ S 0 n will be a possible configuration—that is to 
say, will be one in which the system can be placed without violating the 
constraints imposed by the mechanism of the system. In this case equation 
(499) must be true for all values of 80^, 802, ... 80n, so that each term must 
vanish separately, and we have the system of equations 


dij d / 8 L\ ^ 


(5 = 1, 2, ... 7 ^) .(500) 


There are n equations between the n variables 6 ^ 02 , ... 6 n and the time. 
Hence these equations enable us to trace the changes in 9^, 02 , ... 0^ and to 
express their values as functions of the time and of the initial values of 

^ 3 ) ••• ^1) 02i ••• 


650. Next, suppose that certain constraints are imposed on the values of 
^ 1 , O 2 , ... 9n by the mechanism of the system. Let these be m in number, 
and let them be such that the small increments 802 ,... 0(9^ are connected 


by equations of the form 

"h ... “h = 0 .(501), 

+ + = O .(602), 

etc. 


Then equation (499) must be true for all values of 89^, 862 , ... which are 
such as also to satisfy equations (601), (502), etc. Let us multiply equations 
(501), (502), ... by />t, ... and add to equation (499). 


We obtain an equation of the form 


dL d /dL\ 
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Let us assign arbitrary values to ••• and then assign to 

the m quantities S^i, ... S^m the values given by the m equations (501), 
(502), etc. In this way we obtain a system of values for Wi, ••• 
which is permitted by the constraints of the system. 

The m multipliers \ fi, ... are at our disposal: let these be supposed to 
be chosen so that the m equations 

i (S) + Xa, + + ... = 0, (s = 1, 2, ... m).(504) 

dOg at \d98^ 

are satisfied. Then equation (503) reduces to 

.<**»*>■ 

and since arbitrary values have been assigned to ... it follows that 

each coefficient in this equation must vanish separately. Combining the 
system of equations so obtained with equations (504), we obtain the complete 
system of equations 


Lagrangds Equations for General {including Non-conservative) Forces, 

551. If the system of forces is not a conservative system^ we cannot 
replace the expression 

2 (XiSa?i + TiSyi + 

in I 545 by —STT where W is the potential energy. We may, however, still 
denote this expression for brevity by — {STf}, no interpretation being assigned 
to this symbol, and equation (496) will assume the form 


'(Sr-{8F})* = 0 .(507). 


By the transformation used in § 548, we may r 


eplace f hTdt by 
Jo 



Now — {SF} is, by definition, the work done in moving the system from 
the configuration to the configuration 9i + S9i, 9^ + 8 ^ 2 , 9n + 

It is therefore a linear function of 89^, 86^, ... 80^, and we may write 

- {8F} = @,8^1 + @28^2 + ... + @n 


where @ 1 , @ 2 , ••• are functions of 9i, 02 > ••• 
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We now have equation (507) in the form 
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dt V0V 


Tv 1?^ 

io 1 (. 9^1 


+ ' 


?)i| hQ^dt = < 


As before each integrand must vanish. We have therefore at every instant 

^ I W ~ T 

1 1001 dt v30i/ I 

If the coordinates 0i, 6 ^, ... 6 n are all capable of independent variation, 
this leads at once to the system of equations 




dt \d6s) 00i 




( 5 = 1 , 2, ... n). 


.(508), 


while if the variations in 0i, 02 , ... are connected by the constraints implied 
in equations (501), (502), ... we obtain, as before, the system of equations 

The quantities @ 1 , @ 2 , ... are called the “generalised forces" correspond¬ 
ing to the coordinates 0i, 02 , .... 


Lagrange’s Equations for Impulsive Forces, 


652. Let us now suppose that the system is acted on by a series of 
impulsive forces, these lasting through the infinitesimal interval from 35 = 0 
to = T. If we multiply equations (508) by dt and integrate throughout this 
interval we obtain 


— — T-z djt—\ ®sdt 

_00j^=O Jo 00a Jo 


0T . 


The interval r is to be considered as infinitesimal, and 7 :^ is finite. 
Thus the second term may be neglected and the equation becomes 


change in — = I ®sdt .(510). 

dOs J 0 

We call [^@sdt the generalised impulse corresponding to the generalised 
Jo 

force @a, and then, from the analogy between equation (510) and the equation 
change in momentum = impulse, 

we call ^ the generalised momentum corresponding to the generalised 
d 0 s 

coordinate 0a. 
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Application to Electeomagnetic Phenomena. 

553. We have already obtained expressions for the energy of an electro¬ 
static system, a system of magnets, of currents, etc., and in every case this 
energy can be expressed in terms of coordinates associated with ‘‘ accessible ” 
parts of the mechanism. We can also find the work done in any small change 
in the system, so that we can obtain the values of the quantities denoted in 
the last section by ®i, @ 2 , .... All that remains to be done before we can 
apply Lagrange’s equations provisionally (cf. § 547) to the interpretation of 
electromagnetic phenomena is to determine whether the different kinds of 
energy are to be regarded as kinetic energy or potential energy. 


Kinetic and Potential Energy. 

654. At first sight it might be thought obvious that the energy of 
electric charges at rest and of magnets at rest ought to be treated as 
potential energy, while that of electric charges or magnets in motion ought 
to be treated as kinetic. On this view the energy of a steady electric 
current, being the energy of a series of charges in motion, ought to be 
regarded as kinetic energy. We have also seen that this energy is to be 
regarded as being spread throughout the medium surrounding the circuit in 
which the current flows, and not as concentrated in the circuit itself. Thus 
we must regard the medium as possessing kinetic energy at every point, the 

amount of this energy being, as we have seen, per unit volume. 


But we have also been led to suppose that the medium is in just the 
same condition whether the magnetic force is produced by steady currents or 
by magnetic shells at rest. Thus, on the simple view which we are now 
considering, we are driven to treat the energy of magnets at rest as kinetic— 
a result which is inconsistent with the simple conceptions from which we 
started. Having arrived at this contradictory result, there is no justification 
left for treating electrostatic energy, any more than magnetostatic energy, 
as potential rather than kinetic. 


655. Abandoning this simple but unsatisfactory hypothesis, let us turn 
our attention in the first place to the definite discussion of the nature of the 
energy of a steady electric current. 

Let us suppose that we have two currents % i' flowing in small circuits at 
a distance r apart. As a matter of experiment we know that these circuits 
exert mechanical forces upon one another as if they were magnetic shells of 
strengths i, i\ Let us suppose that a force R is required to keep them apart, 
so that initially the circuits attracted one another with a force R, but are 
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now in equilibrium under the action of their mutual attraction and this force 
R acting in the direction of r increasing. 


C r (jog £ 

If M is the quantity j —^ dsd$\ we know that the value of R is 


E . 

dr 


.(511), 


this value being found directly from the experimental fact that the circuits 
attract like their equivalent magnetic shell (cf. § 499). 

The energy of the two currents is known to be 

B = i (Li^ + 2 jfn" + Ni'^) .(512). 

Let us suppose, for the sake of generality, that this consists of kinetic 
energy T and potential energy W, Then, assuming for the moment that the 
mechanism of these currents is dynamical, in the sense that Lagrange's 
equations may be applied, we shall have a dynamical system of energy 
and one of the coordinates may be taken to be r, the distance apart 
of the circuits. 


The Lagrangian equation corresponding to the coordinate r is found to 
be (cf. equation (508)), 


d (dT\ d{T-W) ^ 

dt\drj dr 


(513), 


and since we know that, in the equilibrium configuration, 


dt V9r ) 


= 0 , 


jB— —a 


,dM 
dr ' 


we obtain on substitution in equation (513), 


d{T- F) _ 

dr dr ‘ 


From equation (512) we see that the right-hand member is the value of 

^ ^ Qj. Qf ^ , Hence our equation shews that = 0, from which we 

deduce that If = 0. In other words, assuming that a system of steady 
currents forms a dynamical system, the energy of this system must be 
wholly kinetic. 

This result compels us also to accept that the energy of a system of 
magnets at rest must also be wholly kinetic. We shall discuss this result 
later. For the present we confine our attention to the case of electric 
phenomena only. We have found that if the mechanism of these pheno¬ 
mena is dynamical (the hypothesis upon which we are going to work), then 
the energy of electric currents must be kinetic. 
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Dynamical Theory of Currents 


Induction of Currents. 


556. Let us consider a number of currents flowing in closed circuits. 
Let the strengths of the currents be ... and let the number of tubes of 
induction which cross these circuits at any instant be so that if 

the magnetic field arises entirely from the currents, we have (cf. § 502) 


N 1 = Li-iii + 4-... ) 

iV^a = L^iii + -f •.., etc,J 


,(514). 


The energy of the currents is wholly kinetic so that we may take 

T^\{NA^N,i,+ ...) 

== i " (-^11 + ...) 

as before (§ 503). 

In the general dynamical problem, it will be remembered that T was a 
quadratic function of the velocities. Thus ij, ig, ... must now be treated as 
velocities and we must take as coordinates quantities defined by 




dx-^ 


dXfi 

dt 


, etc. 


Clearly Xi measures the quantity of electricity which has flowed past any 
point in circuit 1 since a given instant, and so on. Thus in terms of the 
coordinates x^, x^, ... we have 

+ ...).(515). 

There is no potential energy in the present system, but the system is 
acted on by external forces, namely the electromotive forces in the batteries 
and the reaction between the currents and the material of the circuits which 
shews itself in the resistance of the circuits. We have therefore to evaluate 
the generalised forces @i, @ 2 , .... 

Consider a small change in the system in which Xi is increased by so 
that the current 'll flows for a time dt given by iidt^Bxi. The work per¬ 
formed by the battery is UiSxi, the work performed by the reaction with the 
matter of the circuit, being equal and opposite to the heat generated in the 
circuit, is — Rii-^dt. Thus if Xx is the generalised force corresponding to the 
coordinate a?i, we have 

Xx^Xx = Ex^Xx — Rxiidt, 
so that Xx ~ Ex — Rx\» 


The Lagrangian equation corresponding to the coordinate Xi is 

dT 




or 


dt 


dt \dixJ dXj 
if nil 4* H" • • •) ” Ex —* Ri^'i 


.(516), 




dNx 
“ dt 


•— Rxix* 


or again 
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The equations corresponding to the coordinates ... are 

Thus the Lagrangian equations are found to be exactly identical with the 
equations of current-induction already obtained, shewing not only that the 
phenomenon of induction is consistent with the hypothesis that the whole 
mechanism is a dynamical system, but also that this phenomenon follows as 
a direct consequence of this hypothesis. In this system the accessible parts 
of the mechanism are the currents flowing in the wires; the inaccessible 
parts consist of the ether which transmits the action from one circuit to 
another. 

556 a. On the electron theory, the kinetic energy must be supposed made 
up partly of magnetic energy, as before, and partly of the kinetic energy of 
the motion of the electrons by which the current is produced. 

Let the average forward velocity of the electrons at any point be Uq (cf. 
§ 345 a), and let a + £/o be the actual velocity of any single electron, so that 
the average value of XJ is nih The kinetic energy of motion of the electrons, 
say fe? is then 

Te = 2 -Jm 

The first term represents part of the heat-energy of the matter, and this 
does not depend on the values of the currents •••• To evaluate the 

second term we use equation (h) of § 345 a, 

NbUq ^i = x, 

and obtain the kinetic energy of the electrons in the complete system of 
currents in the form 

Thus the total kinetic energy may still be expressed in the form (515) if 
we take 

Lii “ i 11 + J . 

and in this the first term is the contribution from the magnetic energy 
(cf. § 503), and the second term is the contribution from the kinetic energy of 
the electrons. 

Equation (516) assumes the form 

+ A,4 + ...) = E,-BA -(J^ds'j .(517 a). 

J. 32 
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If the induction terms on the left are omitted, we have as the equation of 
a circuit in which induction is negligible 


E, 






This, with the help of the formulae of § 345 a, may be expressed in the 
form 


Jx cZs —% J 


7 

Ne^ 


ds • 


dii [ m 


ii 


dtj Ne^ 


c?s = 0, 


which in turn is seen to be exactly identical with equation (c) of § 345 a, 
integrated round the circuit. 

Thus we see that the analysis of § 556 applies perfectly to the electron 
theory of matter, provided Ln, ... are supposed to have the values given 
by equation (517), and equation (517 a) is then the general equation of 
induction of currents, when the inertia of the electrons is taken into account. 


Electrohinetio Momentum, 


557. The generalised momentum corresponding to the coordinate is 
or iVi. Thus the generalised momenta corresponding to the currents 

CiX/l 

in the different circuits are iVi, ]S\, ..., the numbers of tubes of induction 
which cross the circuits. The quantity Ni is accordingly sometimes called the 
electrokinetic momentum of circuit 1, and so on. 

If we give to Lu the value obtained in equation (517) of § 556 a, the 
value of the electrokinetic momentum is (cf. equations (514)) 


-b +...) + J 


m 

w 


ds, 


in which clearly the last term comes from the momentum of the electrons, 
and the remaining terms from the momentum of the magnetic field. 


Examples. 

I. Discharge of a Condenser, 

558. As a further illustration of the dynamical theory, let us consider 
the discharge of a condenser. Let Q be the charge on the positive plate 
at any instant, and let this be taken as a Lagrangian coordinate. The 

dO 

current i is given by i = - ^ = - Q. In the notation already employed 
(§ 516) we have 
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and Lagrange’s equation is 

dt VgQ 


or 


H-== 

dQ dQ A 


which is the equation already obtained in § 516, and leads to the solution 
already found. 


II. Oscillations in a networh of conductors 


559 . The equations governing the currents flowing in any network of 
conductors when induction is taken into account can be obtained from the 
general dynamical theory. 


Let us suppose that the currents in the different conductors are 
2 ^ 1 , ^ 2 , ... in, and let the corresponding coordinates be x^, ... x^, these 
dx 

being given by ii = , etc. If any conductor, say 1 , terminates on a 

condenser plate, let x^ denote the actual charge on the plate, and let the 

dx 

current be measured towards the plate, so that the relations ii = etc. 

will still hold. Let conductor 1 contain an electromotive force Ei and be 
of resistance Ri. 


The quantities ii?i, x^, ... may be taken as Lagrangian coordinates, but 
they are not, in general, independent coordinates. If any number of the 
conductors, say 2 , 3 , ... 5 meet in a point, the condition for no accumulation 
of electricity at the point is, by Kirchhoff’s first law, 

‘^*2 i % i • • • i 'is = 0, 


from which we find that variations in x.^, x^, ... are connected by the 
relations 

Sx^ i i • • • i ^^-'8 ~ 9. 

Let us suppose that there are m junctions. The corresponding con¬ 
straints on the values of Sxi, Sx.^, ... can be expressed by m equations of 
the form 

aiSiCi + (X2S^2-h ...+ = (518) 

l)i ^Xi 4“ 62 Sx2 Hh • • • 4“ l^n ~ 0 

etc., in which each of the coefficients a^, ag, ... ... has for its value 

either 0 , 4-1 or — 1 . 

The kinetic energy Twill be a quadratic function of Xi,X 2 , otc., while the 
potential energy W (arising from the charges, if any, on the condensers) will 

32—2 
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be a quadratic function of x^, .... The dynamical equations are now n in 
number, these being of the form (cf. equations (609)) 

These equations, together with the m equations obtained by applying 
Kirchhoflf’s first law to the different junctions, form a system of m+ n equa¬ 
tions, from which we can eliminate the m multipliers X, pu, and then 
determine the n variables (Ti, a? 2 > ••• 

560. As an example of the use of these equations, let us imagine that a 
cun’ent I arrives at A and divides into two parts 4, which flow along arms 



AGB, ADB and reunite at 5. Neglecting indiicfcion between these arms 
and the leads to A and B, we may suppose that the part of the kinetic energy 
which involves ii and 4 is 

\Li-^ -f Miii^ + 

There are no batteries and no condenser in the arms in which the 
currents ii and % flow. The currents are, however, connected by the 
relation 

\ " f * ^*2 “ 

SO that the corresponding coordinates and are connected by 

Srci + &2 = 0. 

The dynamical equations are now found to be (cf. equations (519)) 

^ (^L%i + ~ Bii 4- X, 

^ {Mil d” -^^* 2 ) = ““ Sifi + X. 

If we subtract and replace 4 by / — %, we eliminate X and obtain 

(L + N-2M)~^+(M-N)'^ = SI-(B+S)^. 

If I is given as a function of the time, this equation enables us to deter¬ 
mine ii, and thence ig. 
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For instance, suppose that the current I is an alternating current of 
frequency jj/2ir. If we put I=ioS^, the solution of the equation is 

'^~(L+N-2M)ip + (B + 8) • 

1.1 • -1 1 • R-(M-L)ip j. 

while .. - 

When p^O, the solution of course reduces to that for steady currents. 
As p increases, we notice that the three currents ii, h and I become, in 
general, in different phases, and that their amplitudes assume values 
which depend upon the coefficients of induction as well as on the resistances. 
Finally, for very great values of p, the values of ii and % are given by 

shewing that the currents are now in the same phase and are divided in a 
ratio which depends only on their coeflScients of induction. For instance, 
if the arms AOB, ABB are arranged so as to have very little mutual 
induction (ilf very small), the current will distribute itself between the two 
arms in the inverse ratio of the coeflScients of self-induction. 

It is possible to arrange for values for 2/, M and AT such that the two 
currents and % shall be of opposite sign. In such a case the current in one 
at least of the branches is greater than that in the main circuit. Let us, for 
instance, suppose that the branches consist of two coils having r and s turns 
respectively, arranged so as to have very little magnetic leakage. Then 
LN - is negligible (cf. § 526) and we have approximately 

L^M 
r® r$ 5® * 

The equations become 

ii_ % _ I 

8 — r* 

so that the currents will flow in opposite directions, and either may be greater 
than the current in the main circuit. By making $ nearly equal to r and 
keeping the magnetic leakage as small as possible, we can make both 
currents large compared with the original current. 


III. Rapidly alternating carrents. 


561. This last problem illustrates an important point in the general 
theory of rapidly alternating currents. In the general equations (619), 


dt \dd)J dcOg dxg 


Eg-- 


let us suppose that the whole system is oscillating with frequency pl^ir, which 
is so great that it may be treated as infiinite. We may assume that every 
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variable is proportional to and may accordingly replace ^ by the multi¬ 
plier ip. The equations now become 

. (dT\ 9T 3F „ , „ . ^ , , , 

VStJ - + a + • •., 

and all the terms on the left hand may be neglected in comparison with the 
first, which contains the factor ip. The terms on the right cannot legitimately 
be neglected because X, p,... are entirely undetermined, and may be of the 
same large order of magnitude as the terms retained. If we replace X, /x,... 
by ipX\ ipfji\ ...j the equations become 
?)T 

—h X'cLs + phs Hh • • • = 0, etc. 
dxs 

in which X', are now undetermined multipliers. These, however, are 

exactly the equations which express that T is a maximum or a minimum 
for values of ... which are consistent with the relations (c£ § 559) 

necessary to satisfy Kirchhoff's first law. Since T can be made as large as 
we please, the solution must clearly make T a minimum. Thus we see that 

As the frequency of a system of alternating currents becomes very great, 
the currents tend to distribute themselves in such a way as to make the kinetic 
energy of the currents a minimum subject only to the relations imposed by 
Kirchhojfs first law. 

This result may be compared with, that previously obtained (§ 357) for 
steady currents. We see that while the distribution of steady currents is 
determined entirely by the resistance of the conductors, that of rapidly 
alternating currents is, in the limit in which the frequency is infinite, 
determined entirely by the coefficients of induction. 

It follows that, in a continuous medium of any kind, the distribution of 
rapidly alternating currents will depend only on the geometrical relations of 
the medium, and not on its conducting properties. In point of fact, we have 
already seen that the current tends to flow entirely in the surface of the 
conductor (§ 537). We now obtain the further result that it will, in the 
limit, distribute itself in the same way over the surface of this conductor, 
no matter in what way the specific resistance varies from point to point of 
the surface. 


IV. Transmission of Signals along a wire. 

562. Imagine a signal being sent along a wire, initially free from all 
electrical disturbance. At any instant let i denote the current at a point 
distant x from the end of the wire, and let q denote the total quantity of 
electricity which has flowed past this point. Then i and q are functions of 
X and t. 
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Let q be measured in electrostatic units, but let i be measured in electro¬ 
magnetic units. Then the rate of flow past any point will be iG electrostatic 
units per second, where G denotes the number of electrostatic units in one 
electromagnetic unit (cf. § 484). Thus 

GiJ-S. 

^ dt' 

If L is the self-induction of the wire per unit length, the total kinetic 
energy of the currents is 

T = \L = Jfda), 

where the integral is taken along the wire. In any element doj of the wire 
the charge is — dx, so that if E is the electrostatic capacity of the wire 
per unit length, the potential energy W is given by 


Tf= 


._L ((hr 

2 K}\dx 


doo. 


Let R be the resistance of the wire per unit length in electromagnetic 
units, then the rate of generation of heat is 


R i^dx. 


The values of q at different points of the wire may be taken as 
Lagrangian coordinates, for they sufiice to specify the position of each 
element of current. The Lagrangian equation corresponding to the coor¬ 
dinate q at any distance x will be (cf. § 556) 


dt V9g / 

dq 


d_2 dW_ 
dq dq 


■ — Ri, 


and 


dT 

dq ■ 


= 0. 


in which we have 
dW 

To evaluate , let us imagine q changed to g + Sg at every point of the 

wire, subject to Sq vanishing at the two ends. The increment in W, say BW, 
is given by 


STf = 


1 fr/ 9(g+sg) y (Sqy 

'2K. I J [dJ 


dx dx 


(Bq) dx, 


and, on integrating by parts, this becomes 
Thus at any point x, 

1 ^ 
dq IT dx^ 
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The Lagrangian equation accordingly becomes 

_7??i 

C®9f Kdx^~ dt' 


Since Gi-^, it is at once seen that the current i at any point satisfies 
the same differential equation, and this is also true of the potential F, since 
|^ = — j5rF* Thus q, i and F all satisfy the same differential equation, 
namely 

+ .( 620 ). 


dt dx^ 


This equation is the general equation for the transmission of electric 
signals along a wire. It is called the Telegraphic equation ” by Poincar6 
and others. 


We have seen in § 505 a, how to calculate the self-induction per unit 
length of any wire. If the wire is sufficiently thin in comparison with its 
distance from other conductors, the self-induction L per unit length becomes 
identical with the quantity denoted by U in § 605, and we accordingly have 
the relation (cf. equation (430 e)), 

KL = tcfjL^ 


where k is the dielectric constant, and jx the magnetic permeability of the 
insulator surrounding the wire. Let us put 



KfM 


so that a depends only on the properties of the insulating material, and the 
telegraphic equation becomes 

dt dec? ■ 


For slow signals, the first term in this equation, which arises from the 
inertia of the electric current, may be neglected. The equation then reduces 
to equation (303) of Chapter IX which was obtained as the equation of 
transmission of signals along a submarine cable. Under practical conditions 
signals along a submarine cable are so retarded by the high electrostatic 
capacity of the cable that this inertia term may legitimately be neglected, 
but the term has to be retained when the equation is applied to telegraph 
and telephone problems. 

When the wire is far removed from other conductors, the electrostatic 
capacity jK" will be small. If K is neglected entirely, the equation becomes 
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The solution of this equation is 

<j£> = f{x - a^) -f (a? + at)t 

where /, <E> are arbitrary functions, and the solution is seen to represent the 
transmission of a signal without change of type or loss of intensity, the 
velocity of transmission being a. 

In practical telephony and telegraphy it is not usual possible to neglect 
entirely the value of K in the second term of the equation. Solutions of 
the general three-term equation have been obtained by Heaviside*, Poin- 
car6f, PicardJ, Boussinesq§, and Riemann||. 

It is found that the signal is still transmitted with the same velocity a, 
but that there is a change of type and loss of intensity; there is also an 
electric field and current left trailing behind each signal; these would of 
course tend to confuse the succeeding signal if the signals are sent without 
sufficient interval. 

Thus for rapid transmission or clear speating it is necessary to reduce 
the value of KR (cf. § 369); the smaller this term is made, the smaller the 
amount of blurring or indistinctness will be. We see at once why telephone 
wires are kept as far as possible from other conductors, and can understand 
the difficulty of clear speaking or rapid signalling through a submarine cable. 


Mechanical Force acting on a Circuit. 


563. Let 6 be any geometrical coordinate, and let @ be the generalised 
force tending to increase the coordinate 9, so that to keep the system of 
circuits at rest we must suppose it acted on by an external force — Then 
Lagrange’s equation for the coordinate 6 is 


d ^ 

dt [sffj 30 


- 0 , 


and therefore, when the system is in equilibrium, we must have 


0 


_dT 

~de 


(521). 


If the energy of the system were wholly potential and of amount W, the 
force 0 would be given by 

—’I- 

Thus the mechanical forces acting are just the same as they would be if 
the system had potential energy of amount — T. 


* Phil. Mag. 1888 and Coll Papm. t 0. jR. 117 (1898), p. 1027. 

t 0. S. 118 (1894), p. 16. § 0. S. 118 (1894), p. 162. 

II Eiemaim-Weber, Die partielU Differentialgleiehungen der Math. Phytik, 4th edn. (1901), 
u. p. 822. 
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564. Let us suppose that any geometrical displacement takes place, this 
resulting in increases SOi, 862 ,... in the geometrical coordinates dj, 62 , and 
let the currents in the circuits remain unaltered, additional energy being 
supplied by the batteries when needed. 

The increase in the kinetic energy of the system of currents is 

while the work done hy the electrical forces during displacement is 'ZBdd 
which, by equation (521), is also equal to 

These two quantities would be equal and opposite if the system were 
a conservative dynamical system acted on by no external forces. In point of 
fact they are seen to be equal and of the same sign. The inference is that the 
batteries supply during the motion an amount of energy equal to twice the 
increase in the energy of the system. Of this supply of energy half appears 
as an increase in the energy of the system, while the other half is used in the 
performance of mechanical work. 

This result should be compared with that obtained in § 120. 

565. As an example of the use of formula (521), let us examine the 
force acting on an element of a circuit. Let the 
components of the mechanical force acting on any 
element ds of a circuit carrying a current % be de¬ 
noted by X, F, Z. 

To find the value of X, we have to consider a 
displacement in which the element ds is displaced 
a distance dx parallel to itself, the remainder of the 
circuit being left unmoved. Let the component of magnetic induction 
perpendicular to the plane containing ds and dx be denoted by X, then if 
T denotes the kinetic energy of the whole system, the increase in T caused 
by displacement will be equal to i times the increase in the number of tubes 
of induction enclosed by the circuit, and therefore 

dT — iNdsdx, 

Thus, using equation (521), 

X = ^^^iNds, 

dx 

and there are similar equations giving the values of the components F and Z. 

If B is the total induction and if B cos e is the component at right angles 
to ds, then the resultant force acting on ds is seen to be a force of amount 
iB cos € ds, acting at right angles to the plane containing B and ds, and in 
such a direction as to increase the kinetic energy of the system. This is a 
generalisation of the result already obtained in § 498. 
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Magnetic Energy. 

666. We have seen that the energy of the field of force set up by a 
system of electric currents must be supposed to be kinetic energy. We 
know also that this field is identical with that set up by a certain system of 
magnets at rest. These two facts can be reconciled only by supposing that 
the energy of a system of magnets at rest is kinetic energy—a suggestion 
originally due to Ampke. 

Weber's theory of magnetism (§476) has already led us to regard any 
magnetic body as a collection of permanently magnetised particles. Ampke 
imagined the magnetism of each particle to arise from an electric current 
which flowed permanently round a non-resisting circuit in the interior of the 
particle. The phenomena of magnetism, on this hypothesis, become in all 
respects identical with those of electric currents, and in particular the energy 
of a magnetic body must be interpreted as the kinetic energy of systems of 
electric currents circulating in the individual molecules. For instance two 
magnetic poles of opposite sign attract because two systems of currents 
flowing in opposite directions attract. 

We have seen that the mechanical forces in a system of energy E are 

^E ^E 

— , etc., if the energy is potential, but are + etc., if the energy is 

kinetic. It might therefore be thought that the acceptance of the hypothesis 
that all magnetic energy is kinetic would compel us to suppose all mechanical 
forces in the magnetic system to be the exact opposites of what we have 
previously supposed them to be. This, however, is not so, because accepting 
this hypothesis compels us also to suppose the energy to be exactly opposite 
in amount to what we previously supposed it to be. Instead of supposing 

dE 

that we have potential energy E and forces — , etc., we now suppose that 

0 /_ j^\ 

we have kinetic energy — E and forces + — ^ , etc., so that the amounts of 
the forces are unaltered. 

To understand how it is that the amount of the magnetic energy must be 
supposed to change sign as soon as we suppose it to originate from a series of 
molecular currents, we need only refer back to § 502. 

667. The molecular currents by which we are now supposing magnetism 
to be originated must be supposed to be acted on by no resistance and by no 
batteries, but if the assemblage of currents is to constitute a true dynamical 
system we must suppose them capable of being acted upon by induction 
whenever the number of tubes of force or induction which crosses them 
is changed. In the general dynamical equation 

dfdT\ dT ^ 
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dT 

we may put E and B each equal to zero, and ^ is already known to vanish. 
Thus the equation expresses that ^ remains unaltered. 


We now see that the strengths of the molecular currents will be changed 
by induction in such a way that the electrokinetic momentum of each remains 
unaltered If the molecule is placed in a magnetic field whose lines of force 
run in the same direction as those from the molecule, then the effect of induc¬ 
tion is to decrease the strength of the molecule until the aggregate number 
of tubes of force which cross it is equal to the number originally crossing it. 
This effect of induction is of the opposite kind from that required to explain 
the phenomenon of induced magnetism in iron and other paramagnetic sub¬ 
stances. It has, however, been suggested by Weber that it may account for 
the phenomenon of diamagnetism. 


568. Modern views as to the structure of matter compel us to abandon 
Ampere’s conception of molecular currents, but this conception can be re¬ 
placed by another which is equally capable of accounting for magnetic 
phenomena. On the modern view all electric currents are explained as the 
motion of streams of electrons. The flow of Ampbre's molecular current may 
accordingly be replaced by the motion of rings of electrons. The rotation 
of one or more rings of electrons would give rise to a magnetic field exactly 
similar to that which would be produced by the flow of a current of electricity 
in a circuit of no resistance. 

It is on these lines that it appears probable that an explanation of 
magnetic phenomena will be found in the future. No complete explanation 
has so far been obtained, for the simple and sufficient reason that the arrange¬ 
ment and behaviour of the electrons in the molecule or atom is still unknown. 


EXAMPLES. 

1. Two wires are arranged in parallel, their resistances being R and S, and their 
coefficients of induction being L, M, A. Shew that for an alternating current of frequency 
p the pair of wires act like a single conductor of resistance E and self-induction L, given by 

E _ 

RS {R+B)+ - if )2+^ (2 - i/ )2} 

__L_ 1 

JVR^+ZS'^+2MRS'hp‘^ (XA- M^) (X-f* A- 2M) (R+S)^+p^ (L+JV-2Mf * 

2. A conductor of considerable capacity 8 is dischai’ged through a wire of self-induc¬ 
tion X. At a series of points along the wire dividing it into n equal parts, {n-l) equal 
conductors each of capacity 8' are attached. Find an equation to determine the periods 
of oscillations in the wire, and shew that if the resistance of the wire may be neglected, 
the equation may be written 

2 tan {8 - j^8') = S' cot 

where the current varies as and 8m^(l>^8'X^L/4^n. 
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Examples 

3. A Wheatstone bridge arrangement is used to compare the coefficient of mutual 
induction M of two coils with the coefficient of self-induction A of a third coil. One of the 
coils of the pair is placed in the battery circuit AG^ the other is connected to i? as a 
shunt to the galvanometer, and the third coil is placed in AD. The bridge is first balanced 
for steady currents, the resistances of AB, BG, GD, DA being then iSj, i? 2 , Bsj the 
resistance of the shunt is altered till there is no deflection of the galvanometer needle at 
make and break of the battery circuit, and the total resistance of the shunt is then B. 
Prove that 

4. Two circuits each containing a condenser, having the same natural frequency when 
at a distance, are brought close together. Shew that, unless the mutual induction between 
the circuits is small, there will be in each circuit two fundamental periods of oscillation 
given by 

1 1 

^ JcaQl^l,±m)' 

where Cj, G^ are the capacities, Xi, the coefficients of self-induction, and if the coefficient 
of mutual induction, of the circuits. 

5. Let a network be formed of conductors -d, X, ... arranged in any order. Prove that 
when a periodic electromotive force Fco^pt is placed in A the current in B is the same in 
amplitude and phase as the curi’ent is in A when an electromotive force Foospi is placed 
in B. 
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DISPLACEMENT CURRENTS AND ELECTROMAGNETIC WAVES 
Maxwell's Equations. 

569. Our development of tke theory of electromagnetism has been based 
upon the experimental fact that the work done in taking a unit magnetic 
pole round any closed path in the field is equal to 47r times the aggregate 
current enclosed by this path. But it has already been seen (| 534) that this 
development of the theory is not sufficiently general to take account of 
phenomena in which the flow of current is not steady: ‘'the aggregate current 
enclosed by a path” is an expression which has a definite meaning only when 
the flow of current is steady. Before proceeding to a more general theory, 
which is to cover all possible cases of current flow, it is necessary to deter¬ 
mine in what way the experimental basis is to be generalised, in order to 
provide material for the construction of a more complete theory. 

The answer to this question has been provided by Maxwell. According 
to Maxwell’s displacement theory (§171), the motion of electric charges is 
accompanied by a “displacement” of the surrounding medium. The motion 
produced by this displacement will be spoken of as a “displacement-current,” 
and we have seen that the total flow which is obtained by cornpounding the 
displacement-current with the current produced by the motion of electric 
charges (which will be called the conduction-current), will be such that the 
total flow into any closed surface is, under all circumstances, zero. Thus if 
Si, S 2 are any two surfaces bounded by the same closed 
path s, the total flow of current across Si is the same as 
the total flow, in the same direction, across so that 
either may be taken to he the flow through the circuit s\ 

Maxwell’s theory proceeds on the supposition that in 
any flow of current, the work done in taking a unit magnetic pole round s is 
equal to 47r times the total flow of current, including the displacement-current, 
through s. The justification for this supposition is obtained as soon as it is 
seen how it brings about a complete agreement between electromagnetic theory 
and innumerable facts of observation. 

570. Let us first put the hypothesis of the existence of displacement- 
currents into mathematical language. Let % v, w be the components of the 
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ordinary current at any point which is produced by the motion of electric 
charges, and let this be measured, as before, in electromagnetic units 
(cf. § 484). Let the components of the displacement, which has been shewn 
to be identical with Faraday’s polarisation (§172), be denoted as before by 
/, g, h. On Maxwell’s theory of displacement, f, h are the quantities of 
electricity of the second kind which have crossed unit areas perpendicular to 
the coordinate axes at any point. The corresponding rates of current-flow, or 
quantities which cross unit area per unit time, are of course 

df dg dh 
di ’ dt' dt' 

These are accordingly the components of Maxwell’s "displacement- 
current.” They are, however, measured in electrostatic units. If we suppose 
there to be G electrostatic units of charge in one electromagnetic unit, the 
displacement current, measured in electromagnetic units, will have com¬ 
ponents 

1 df 1 dg 1 dh / k 99\ 

Gtt^ Odi^ Gdt . 

and Maxwell’s total current, measured in electromagnetic units, will have 
components 

1 df 1 dg ,1 dh 

Maxwell’s hypothesis is that the work done in taking a unit magnetic 
pole round a closed circuit is equal to 47r times the total current flowing 
through that circuit. This hypothesis is, as we have seen, self-consistent, 
because the total current behaves like an incompressible fluid, and conse¬ 
quently the total flow through a circuit has a definite meaning which is 
independent of the particular surface we select, closing up the circuit, over 
which to measure the current. 

The hypothesis may be transformed into mathematical language by 
following the procedure of § 533. It is found to be represented by the 
equations 


( /!/ 1 

1 

df\ 

__ 07 

d§\ 

1 10 

G 

dtj 


8z 

(^v + 

1 

G 

dg\ 

Tt) 

_ da 
~dz 

dy 

(w + 

1 

dh\ 


da 

0 

dt) 

"dx 



.(623). 


These are the equations which must replace equations (473)—(475) in the 
most general motion of electricity. If we differentiate the three equations 
with respect to hr, y, z and add, we obtain 


du dv dw 
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Since, by equation (63), 


dx^ dy^ dz ^ 


this may be written in the form 


G 


/d'Li dv dw\ _ dp 
Xdx'^dy'^dz) 


Now C ~ - 


Tt .(-^ 24 ). 

dx dydz simply expresses the rate at which currents 


\,dx ' dy dz 

of ordinary electricity, measured in electrostatic units, flow out of a small 
element of volume dxdydz, and so is necessarily equal to — ^(pdxdydz). 


We accordingly see that equation (524) is true, quite independently of 
the truth of Maxwell’s displacement-theory. It follows that equations (523) 
form a consistent scheme, independently of the truth of the hypothesis from 
which they have been derived. The displacement-theory may be regarded 
merely as scaffolding, and Maxwell’s theory may be regarded as being simply 
the theory expressed by equations (623), independently of any physical in¬ 
terpretation that may be assigned to the various terms in these equations. 
Although we may, if we please, discard Maxwell’s interpretation, it will be 
convenient to continue to use the name “ displacement-current ” to designate 
the vector whose components are given by formula (522). 

We proceed to examine the consequences implied in Maxwell’s equations 
(523). Since the truth of the equations must ultimately rest on something 
more substantial than the displacement-theory by the help of which they 
were derived, it is important to seize every opportunity of comparing the 
results of the theory with observation. 


Maxwell’s Equations for a non-conducting Medium. 


571. In a non-conducting medium there can be no ordinary currents of 
electricity, so that we put u — v = w = and Maxwell’s equations assume the 
form 


47r df _ 07 0/3 'I 
G ~Si’^ dy dz \ 


47r dg __ da dy 
0 dt dz dx 

47r dh 0)8 da 


(525). 


G dt dx dy J 

We notice that the whole of the left-hand members arise entirely from the 
displacement-current.” If the displacement-current were omitted, we should 
have 
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so that the magnetic forces (a, yS, 7 ) would be derivable from a potential, and 
the only magnetic field in a dielectric in which no currents flowed would be 
one arising from permanent magnetism. 

Maxwell’s hypothesis, as expressed in equations (525), implies that there 
will be a magnetic field in a dielectric whenever the electric field changes, 
and enables us to calculate the forces in this field. 


Magnetic Field of a Moving Charge. 


672. As a simple but important example of the use of Maxwell’s 
equations (525) let us calculate the magnetic field produced by a single 
point charge e moving with a velocity u. 

Let the direction of motion of the charge at any instant t be taken for 
axis of X, the position of the charge being taken for origin. 

Let 0 (fig. 137) be the 
position of the charge at time t, 
and 0' its position at time 
t — dt; then O'O = udt 

Let P be the point at which 
we wish to evaluate the mag¬ 
netic force. Draw PQ parallel 
and equal to 00'. Then the 
electric field at P at time t 
will be the same as the electric Fig. 137. 

field at Q at time t — dt, so that 

the inci'ease in the electiic field at P in time dt will be the same as the in¬ 
crease produced by moving a distance --udt parallel to the axis of x. Thus 
we have 



^f. 

di 



etc. 


and equations (525) may be put in the form 


4iTTUdf __ 07 
G dx dy dz 

47r U dg _ da c)r/ 

G dx dz dx 

4i7r U dh 0y9 0a 


G dx dx dy ’ 

We have here three equations from which to determine the three com¬ 
ponents of magnetic force, a, /3 and 7 . 

A solution which obviously satisfies the last two equations is 


a ^ 0 , 


P === ““ -Q- K 


47rr/ 

IT 




j 


83 
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This solution is also seen to satisfy the first equation in virtue of the 
relation (cf. Equation (64)), 

dcD \dy dz) ’ 

it is therefore the required solution of the problem. 

For the electric field of a single point charge, we have^ 


47r/= 


ex . ey . T ez 

, 47r5r=-, = 

and on substituting these values for/, g, h, the solution becomes 

JJ ez 


a = 0 , 


f Or® 


.(526). 


These equations give the components of magnetic force at any point. 
The lines of magnetic force are circles about the path of the electron, and 
the intensity at distance r from the electron is 

.( 52 n 

where 6 is the angle between the distance r and the direction of motion. 

672 a. If a small element ds of a circuit in which a current i (measured 
in electromagnetic units) is flowing contains Nds electrons moving with an 
average forward velocity Uq^ we have (cf. equation (b) of § 345) 

^ Neu.^Gi, 

The magnetic force at distance r produced by the motion of the electrons 
in the element ds of the circuit is (cf. expression 527)) 


Nds 


eUcSm 6 


or 


ids 


sind 


0 

This is exactly identical with the force given by Ampere's Law (§ 497). 
But Ampere’s formula was only proved to be true when integx'ated round 
a closed circuit, whereas it is now seen that Maxwell’s theory implies that 
the formula is true for every element of a circuit. 


Experimental Confirmation. 

673. The possibility that a moving electric charge might produce a 
magnetic field occurred to Faraday and was noted by him in his Experimental 
Researches (1837); the effect was observed by Rowland in 1876 and again by 
Rontgen in 1885. Maxwell’s equations, as we have just seen, predict the 
actual amount of this effect. The only quantity other than the measurable 
electric charge which appears in Maxwell’s formulae is 0, the ratio of the 
electric units, and this can be determined in other ways (cf. § 582 below), its 
value being found to be almost exactly 3 x 10^®. 

* This is not quite accurate, for the motion of the magnetic field (a, 7 ) induces an electric 

field -which ought to be taken into account in evaluating (/; h). Equations (526) are, however, 

very nearly accurate except for very rapidly moving charges. The exact solution will be given 
later (cf. §§ 624, 647, 656). 
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The first attempt to measure the effect quantitatively was made by Eowland 
and Hutchinson in 1889. They used discs charged to a potential of 5000 volts, 
which were made to rotate at 125 revolutions a second. The motion of the 
charged discs may be regarded as the motion of a succession of electric charges, 
and the magnetic force predicted by Maxwell's theory can be calculated from 
formula (527). On comparing the observed effect with that predicted by 
theory, values for G were found which varied from 2*26 x 10^° to 3*74 x 10^°, the 
mean being 3*19 x 10^®. More exact experiments of a similar type performed 
by H. Pender in 1901 gave for G an average value of 3*05 x 10^°; a second 
set, with slightly modified apparatus, gave (7=2*96 x 10^°. These values will 
be seen to agree very closely with the known value for (7, 3*00 x 10^^^, so that 
the experiments not only prove the existence of the magnetic field produced 
by moving charges, but also confirm Maxwell's theory quantitatively. 

It may be objected that the foregoing experiments only test the magnetic 
field produced by a continuous chain of electric charges moving in a closed 
circuit, but this objection cannot be urged against experiments performed by 
E. P. Adams in 1901. In these experiments charged brass spheres were made 
to pass a suspended magnetic needle at the rate of about 800 per second and 
the apparatus was arranged so that the effect of one sphere had almost 
disappeared before the needle came under the influence of the next. From a 
series of such experiments Adams determined values for G ranging from 
2*6 X 10^° to 3*1 X 10^°, the mean being 2*8 x 10‘°. 

Further confirmation of the existence of the displacement-current is pro¬ 
vided in a great number of indirect ways, particularly through the electro¬ 
magnetic theory of light and the electromagnetic mass of the electron. For 
the present we shall assume the truth of Maxwell's hypothesis and proceed to 
examine its consequences. 

The General Equations of the Electromagnetic Field. 

674. In § 529, we obtained the system of equations 

da dZ dV , 
dt dy dz ^ 

in which all the quantities were expressed in electromagnetic units. If the 
electric forces are expressed in electrostatic units, X, F, Z must be replaced in 
these equations by OX, GY, GZ, and the system of equations becomes 

1 da dZ BY \ 
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These three equations together with equations (623), namely 

1 df\ 07 0 / 3 ' 


G dt) dy dz 


1 ®). 

47r (w + 


4i7r (^v + 


Cdt, 
1 dh\ 
Cdi) 


da 

dz 

^1. 

d£C 


dy 

dx 

da 


.(529), 


constitute a system of six equations giving the rate of changes in the electric 
and magnetic fields in terms of the field at any instant. With them may be 
associated the two equations (63) and (362), namely 

.(630), 


dx dy dz ^ 


9a 96 Sc _ ^ 
dso dy ’^dz~ 


.(531). 


The eight equations (528)—(581) form the most general system of 
equations of the electromagnetic field. In these equations % v, la, a, 6, c, 
a, 7 are expressed in electromagnetic units, while /, g, k, X, Y, Z are 
expressed in electrostatic units. 


Localisation and Flow of Energy. 

675. We have already considered the hypothesis that electromagnetic 
energy may not be confined to the regions occupied by electric charges, 
magnets and currents, but may be spread through the whole of space. On 
this hypothesis the kinetic (magnetic) energy T and the potential (electric) 
energy F of an isotropic medium are given by 

^ ^ + /S® -f y^) dxdydz, 

W = dxdydz, 

and the energy is supposed to be localised in space in the way indicated by 
these integrals. Knowing the kinetic and potential energies of the system, 
it ought to be possible to determine its equations of motion by the general 
dynamical methods explained in Chapter XVI. 

The quantities a, /3, y which enter in the kinetic energy must be funda¬ 
mentally of the nature of velocities. Let us denote them by so that 

^ may be treated as positional coordinates. 

^ Similarly % v, w which express the rates of flow of electricity at any 
point are of the nature of velocities. If q^, denote the total quantity 
of electricity, measured in electrostatic units, which have crossed unit areas 
perpendicular to Ooj, Oy, Oz at any point since a specified instant, then 

= Gv = qy, Gw^q^. 
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Maxwell’s equations (529) now assume the form 


47r 

'C 


df\_t dv 




etc. 


.( 532 ). 


dy dz 

giving on integrating, and replacing 4m-f by KX, 

This relation connects the various positional coordinates X (regarded 
as a “ displacement”), ^ etc. 

The principle of least action can he expressed, as in equation (507), in 
the form 

r(sy-{8F})*=o, 

J 0 

where the value of {STT} in the present problem is 


{8F} = 8F+ jj + 3%, + ^Sg,) 
which again, on substituting for W, can be put in the form 
{SW} = ^ [|J[Z {KSX + 47rSg„) + Y(KBY+Mqy) 


+ Z {Khz + 4778 ^ 2 :)] docdydz 


477 J 


jJJ W aJ ^ dyjj 


dxdydz 


on using relations (532). On further transforming by Green’s Theorem, this 
becomes 

{SW} = ^JI[X (mS^ -nSv) + ...]dS 




Similarly on varying T, we find 

Jj I d- )a/ 38/3 + dxdydi 


dxdydz. 


dxdydzy 


giving 


r^Tdt = J- 
J 0 dlTT 


JJJ(aS^ 4 - bSv 4 - cS^) dxdyd. 

~ ^ dt I'JJ(dS^ 4 - 4 - cB 0 dxdydz, 


As in § 545, we suppose the values of 8 |^, 877 , Sf all to vanish at the instants 
^ = 0 and ^ = T, so that the top line on the right hand vanishes. 
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Collecting terms, we now obtain 



isrixii— 


(h dX dZ\ CV , / 

fe"'' 92 


C 


+ 



djF 

dx 



_ ^X Ill(nY-mZ) 8^ + ...} dS. 


If our suppositions as to the localisation of the kinetic and potential 
energies are correct, then ij, ? may be regarded as independent coordinates 
at every point of the field. Thus the variations S^, St), may have all 
possible values at all points of the field. It follows that their coefficients 
must vanish separately; hence at every point of the field, we must have 


d 

G'^dy 02 


= 0, etc. 


These are the equations which the principle of least action gives as the 
equations of motion when we assume Maxwell’s equations (529). We see at 
once that they are identical with equations (528), so that the two sets of 
equations (528) and (629) are related through the principle of least action. 


Poynting*s Theorem. 


576. If we still assume the energy to be localised in the medium in the 
way imagined by Maxwell, the total energy in any closed region will be 
given by 


T + If=jJJ(Z2 4- 72 4. ^2^ 4- ^ + / 3 ^ + 7®)| dxdydz, 

whence, on differentiating, and replacing yacc by a, KX by 47r/, etc., 

///{(^ S+S' I+^ S)+i (4“+4+4')} 


d(y+F) _ 
dt 


On substituting from equations (528) and (629), this becomes 


d(T+W) 

dt 



dl\ 

dz) 


+ .. 

-G 


^ \9y dz) 
jJj(uX + vY + wZ) doodydz. 



In this equation, the last line represents exactly the rate at which 
work is performed or energy dissipated by the flow of currents, so that the 
first line must represent the rate at which energy flows into the region from 
outside. 
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By Green’s Theorem (§179), the first line 

= - ^ f j{Z iZ^ - F7) + m (Fy - ^a) + w (Fa - X^)\ dS, 

I, m, n being the direction-cosines of the normal inwards into the region 
Thus if we put 

n* = ^( 77 - Z^), etc.(533), 

dt 

it appears that the value of ^ (T+W) is the same as if there were a flow 

of energy in the direction I, m, n of amount Znas + mlly + nn;j5. The vector 11 
of which ETa,, Uy, Hz are components is of amount 

n = v(n**++ n/)=^ rh sin e, 

where JB, H are the electric and magnetic intensities and 0 is the angle 
between them. The direction of the vector 11 is at right angles to both R 
and and the flow of energy into or out of the surfaces is the same as if 
there were a flow equal to II in magnitude and direction at every point of 
space. This vector II is called the "Poynting flux of energy.” 

The integral of the Poynting Flux over a closed surface gives the total 
flow of energy into or out of a surface, but it has not been proved, and we are 
not entitled to assume, that there is an actual flow of energy at every point 
equal to the Poynting Flux. For instance if an electrified sphere is placed 
near to a bar magnet, this latter assumption would require a perpetual flow 
of energy at every point in the field except the special points at which the 
electric and magnetic lines of force are tangential to one another. It is difficult 
to believe that this predicted circulation of energy can have any physical 
reality. On the other hand it is to be noticed that such a circulation of energy 
is almost meaningless. The circulation of a fluid is a definite conception 
because it is possible to identify the different particles of a fluid; we can say 
for instance whether or not the particles entering a small element of ^volume 
are identical or not with an equal number of particles coming out, but the 
same is not true of energy. 

Equations for a Uniform Isotropic Dielectric. 

677. We return now to the general equations of § 574, and proceed to 
examine the form they assume in a uniform isotropic dielectric. Since there 
can be no electric current we put We also put 

47r/=Jir^ etc., a =/tot etc., 
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and the equations assume the form 

W- 

G dt dy~dz 

G dt dz' 

K dZ^^_^ 

0 dt dx dy , 


-(A). 


t!^^^dZ_d7] 
G dt dy dz 

dz dx I 


Gdt 

fj, dy 
'Gdi' 


_d7_d_X 
dx dy I 


■(B). 


From the first equation of system (A), we have 

Kyi d?X _ 1 M _ i /A* 

'Wd¥~dy\Gdt) dzVGdtJ’ 

and on substituting the values of and g ^ from the last two equations 
of system (B), this equation becomes 


(dfF_ 

dX\ 

0 

(dX 

dz\ 

\0a! 

dy) 

' + 05 


dx) 


<7= dt^ 

” dy^ dz^ dx\dy dz)' 

Since the medium is supposed to be uncharged, we have 

U SY^iZ 
dx dy dz 

so that the last term may be replaced by + , and the equation becomes 

jST/i' d^X _ g -y 

By exactly similar analysis we can obtain the differential equation satis¬ 
fied by r, Z, a, yS and y, and in each case this differential equation is found 
to be identical with that satisfied by X. Thus the three components of 
electric force and the three components of magnetic force all satisfy exactly 
the same differential equation, namely 


dt^ 


= .(534), 

where a stands for Gj'JKjj,. This equation, for reasons which will be seen 

from its solution, is known as the “equation of wave-propagation.” 

%. 

Solutions — 

Solution for spherical waves. 

678. The general solution of the equation of wave-propagation is best 
approached by considering the special form assumed when the solution % 
is spherically symmetrical. If is a function of r only, where r is the 
distance from any point, we have 

2 X ,.s dr / ’ 


dt^' 
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which may be transformed into 


and the solution is 


d^rx) ^ d^jrx) 

d {aty dr^ 


,(535), 


rx—f(r — at) + ^(r + at) .(536), 

where / and <I> are arbitrary functions. 

The form of solution shews that the value of x instant over a 

sphere of any radius r depends upon its values at a time t previous over 
two spheres of radii r-^at and r + at In other words, the influence of any 
value of X i® backwards and forwards with velocity a. For 

instance, if at time t—0 the value of x is zero except over the surface of a 
sphere of radius r, then at time t the value of x i® ^lero everywhere except 
over the surfaces of the two spheres of radii r ± at; we have therefore two 
spherical waves, converging and diverging with the same velocity a. 


General solution (Liouville). 

679. The general solution of the equation can be obtained in the 
following manner, originally due to Liouville. 

Expressed in spherical polars, r, 6 and <^, the equation to be solved is 

= I i .■ ^ 1 a M 

a^ dt^ \ dr J 




+ 1 ^= 0 . 


r^ sin 6 dO ' 

Let us multiply by sin 0d6d<p and integrate this equation over the sur¬ 
face of a sphere of radius r surrounding the origin. If we put 

X = ^d6 d<f> .(537), 

the equation becomes 

a'^ dt^ ~ V dr) ' 

the remaining terms vanishing on integration. The solution of this equation 
(cf. equation (536)) is 

X = i — r) + <I> (a^ + r)} .(538). 

For small values of r this assumes the form 

[/(at) + «I> (at)} - r {/ (at) - (at)} + - {/" (at) + (at)] + . • .1 

.(539). 

In order that X may be finite at the origin through all time, we must 
have 

f(at) + $ (at) = 0 

at every instant, so that the function 4> must be identical with —/. On 
putting r = 0, equation (539) becomes 

(X),.o = - 2 /'(aO, 
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and from equation (537), putting r = 0, we have 

(^)r=o=47r (%),.=o, 

so that 47r (x)r=o == — 2/' {at) .(640). 

Equation (538) may now be written as 

rX = f{at — r) ““/(ast + r). 

On differentiating this equation with respect to r and t respectively, 

^ (rX) = -/ (at - r) -/ (at + r), 

^•|(rX)= /(ai-r)-/'(af + »-), 

and on addition we have 

-2/(ci« + r)=|;(rX)+I|(rX). 

This equation is true for all values of r and t : putting ^ = 0, we have 
- 2/(r) = ^{rXt =o) + ~ 

as an equation which is true for all values of r. Giving to r the special 
value r = at, the equation becomes 

— 2f (at) = + tX^=z 0 ‘ 

The left hand is, by equation (520), equal to 47r (%)r»o- If we use %, % to 
denote the mean values of x % averaged over a sphere of radius at at 
any instant, the equation becomes 

d 

(%)r«o = ^ {tXt-o) + .(541). 

Thus the value of x any point (which we select to be the origin) at 
any instant t depends only on the values of x and % at time t=0 over a 
sphere of radius at surrounding this point. The solution is of the same 
nature as that obtained in § 578, but is no longer limited to spherical waves. 


General solution (Kirchhoff), 

580. A still more general form of solution has been given by Kirchhoff. 
Let $ and ^ be any two independent solutions of the original equation, so 
that 




By Green's Theorem (equation (101)) 


.(542). 






df 




df 


) dxdydz 
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by equations (642). The volume integrations extend through the interior 
of any space bounded by the closed surfaces /Si, S^, and the normals to 
/Si, /Sg, ... are drawn, as usual, into the space. If we integrate the equation 
just obtained throughout the interval of time from i = —it' to we 

obtain 




dn dn 


'^dS 


rrr/ d^\ 1*" 

. 


So far "9 has denoted any solution of the differential equation. Let us 
now take it to F{rat), this being a solution (cf. equation (536)) what¬ 
ever function is denoted by F, and let F{x) be a function of x such that it 
and all its differential coefficients vanish for all values of x except it? = 0, while 

F(x)dx = l» 


'.H 
J — 


Such a function, for instance, is F (x )=Lt 


c«o ‘ 

We can choose t' so that, for all values of r considered, the value of 
r — al! is negative. The value of r -f- at" is positive if f is positive. Thus 
jF(r + at) and all its differential coefficients vanish at the instants t-^^f and 
i = so that the right-hand member of equation (643) vanishes, and the 
equation becomes 




dn dn 


•)d/S=0 


.(544). 


Let us now suppose the surfaces over which this integral is taken to be 
two in number. First, a sphere of infinitesimal radius Tq, surrounding the 
origin, which will be denoted by Si, and second, a surface, as yet unspecified, 
which will be denoted by S. Let us first calculate the value of the contribu¬ 
tion to equation (644) from the first surface. We have, on this first surface, 


i F{r^+at) + ^Fiu + at), 
» 0 ” 0 


9n ~ dr 

so that when r„ is made to vanish in the limit, we have 


and therefore 






47r . 
= —— 
a 


since the integrand vanishes except when ^ = 0. 
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Thus equation (544) becomes 


i-O 


47r, 

a 

47r 


dt 


dS 


on on 


dS 


r f(T) 


If 


.(545). 


r ' '■ dn j 

Integrating by parts, we have, as the value of the first term under the 
time integral, 


/: 


t" ^ 

(r-hat)dt 
r on ^ ^ 


1 $ 0r 
a r dn 


F(r+ at) 


t^t" rt" 1 
t=-i' J^t'Ctr 


1 

9?^ dt 


F (r 4- at) dt 


The first term vanishes at both limits, and equation (545) now becomes 




0 /I 


dn \rj r dn j 


dA 


We can now integrate with respect to the time, for F{r 4- at) exists only 
at the instant j5= — rja Thus the equation becomes 


<I> 


■’.-.rill 




ardn dt 


dn \rj ^ r dn 


^ a 


dS, 


giving the value of <I> at the time i = 0 in terms of the values of <1> and 4> 
taken at previous instants over any surface surrounding the point Idio 
solution reduces to that of Liouville on taking the surface S to be a sphere, 

. 9 0 

so that 


dn' 


or 


As with the former solutions, the result obtained clearly indicates propa¬ 
gation in all directions with uniform velocity a. 


Propagation of Electbomagnmic Waves. 

581. It is now clear that the system of equations 

£e"_v.z 

C dt- • 

etc., obtained in § 577 indicate that, in a homogeneous isotropic dielectric, all 
electromagnetic effects ought to be propagated with the unii'onn velocity 

This may be compared with the result obtained in § 562. It was 

there shewn that electric signals propagated along a wire would advance with 

c 

a velocity where K, were the inductive capacity and magnetic 
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permeability of the medium surrounding the wire. It now appears that the 
velocity of signals along a wire is identical with the velocity of waves in the 
medium outside the wire. 

Maxwell's displacement theory gives a simple explanation of this. 
A current flomng in a wire is accompanied by a displacement current in 
the ether. This sets up a magnetic field which is propagated with velocity 
Cj^KfM in the dielectric and this in turn induces a further current in the wire. 
On this view the actual process of propagation takes place in the medium, 
the wire directs the path of the electromagnetic disturbance and absorbs 
some of the energy. 

It is to be noticed that the velocity of propagation along wires was 
obtained in § 562 before we had introduced the conception of '' displacement- 
currents" at all. That the result is not inconsistent with the velocity 
obtained on the hypothesis of displacement-currents will be understood from 
the result of § 575. 


Numerical Values, 


682. We notice that in free air, in which AT = yu = 1, the velocity of pro¬ 
pagation of electric waves, whether along wires or in the air, ought to be the 
same as (7, the ratio of the electric units. This enables us to apply a severe 
test to the truth of the theory which has so far been developed, for both the 
value of G and the velocity of propagation of electric waves admit of direct 
experimental determination. 


The best determinations of (7, the ratio of the two units, are the following; 


Rosa and Dorsey (1907) 
Perot and Fabiy (1898) 
Hurmnzescu (1896) ... 
Abraham (1890) 


2- 9971X 10^0 
2*9973 X IQio 

3- 0010x1010 

2-9913 xlO'o 


The true value is probably very close to the value obtained by Rosa and 
Dorsey, namely G — 2*9971 x lO^", 


Recent determinations of the velocity of propagation of electromagnetic 
waves in air are as follows: 


Maclean (1899) . 2-991 xlO^o 

Saunders (1897) . 2-997 x lO^o 

Trowbridge and Duane (1895) ... 3 * 003 x 10^0 

The mean of those values is 2*997 x 10'®. 


In the determinations of Saunders and of Trowbridge and Duane the 
waves were guided by copper wires, while the experiments of Maclean dealt 
with waves propagated through air without wires. The equality of velocities 
is of course a consequence, and also a confirmation, of the results obtained 
in §562. 
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The ratio of the nnits, (7, is also equal, or at least very nearly equal, to the 
velocity of light in air, and this confirmed Maxwell in his suggestion that 
light propagation is a special case of the propagation of electromagnetic 
waves. Out of this suggestion, amply home out by the results of further 
experiments, has grown the electromagnetic theory of light of which a short 
account is given in the next chapter. The best determination of the velocity 
of light in air at present available is that of Michelson who finds (October 1924) 
for the value of this velocity 

2 99735 X 10^® cms. a second, 
with a probable error of one in 22,000. 

Except for small differences, which are well within the errors of the various 
experiments, the quantities previously mentioned are seen to agree with this 
in value. 

Thus we may say, that the ratio of units G is identical with the velocity 
of propagation of electromagnetic waves, and this again is identical with the 
velocity of light. 


Equations for a Uniform Isotropic Conductor. 


583. In an isotropic conductor the current {u, v, w) is proportional at 
every point to the electric force (Z, F, Z). We are supposing u, v, w to be 
measured in electromagnetic units. The values of the components of electric 
force, measured in electromagnetic units, are CX, GY, GZ, these being of 
course the forces acting on an electromagnetic unit of electrical charge. Thus 
by Ohm’s Law, 

GX ^ 
u = — , etc. 

T 


where t is the specific resistance measured in electromagnetic units. If we 
further put 47r/= KX, etc., equations (629) become 


/ ^TtG K 3ry 0^ 

V r G ^ . 

and two similar equations. 

On replacing equations (529) by these, the equations of §674 
general equations of an isotropic conducting medium. 


<646) 


become the 


If we differentiate the three equations of the system (546) with respect 
to 00 , y, z and add, we obtain 



K^\ /SZ_^9F^0Fv . 


From equation (630) we have 


0Z , 9 F dZ ^TTp 
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so that our equation becomes 


47rC'® 


If Pq is the value of p at time = 0 , the solution of this equation is 


p = p^e , 

shewing that p falls away exponentially, no matter what electric or magnetic 
fields may be acting. This equation is identical with that already obtained 
in § 396, the factor (7* simply corresponding to a change of units. Thus inside 
a conducting medium any initial charge will rapidly disappear, and we may 
suppose that 

dX dY dZ ^ 
dy^ 

583 a. Multiply both sides of equation (546) by ix and differentiate with 
respect to the time. We find 


Kfx (PX 4i7r/xG dX __ d /dc 
0 dt^ r dt "^dyxdt, 


_a 


The right-hand member of this equation may by equations (528) be 
replaced by 

dy\dx 0y / dz\ dz dx) 
dx\dx dy 

and this is equal to OV^X, in virtue of the relation 

dx^dy^ dz 

Thus the equation becomes, on dividing through by (7, 

^ dt^ 

This equation involves X only, and so is the differential equation satisfied 
by X when electromagnetic waves are propagated in a conductor. Naturally 
F, Z satisfy similar equations, and equations (528) shew that a, 5, c or oc, 7 
again satisfy similar equations. Thus X, F, F, a, / 3 , 7 all satisfy the same 
differential equation, namely 


d^X iTrC^dX 
dP Kr dt ’ 


I a®V®X, 


where a stands for Gj^Kp,, The complete solution of this equation has been 
given by Riemann^. 


DU mHielU Differentialgleichungen der Math. Physih^ 4th edn. (1901), ir. p, 899. 
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We may notice that in a dielectric, t = oo, so that the second term dis¬ 
appears. The equation then reduces, as it ought, to equation (534) already 
obtained in § 577. In many problems, the second term is more important 
than the first. When the first term is omitted, the equation reduces to the 
well-known equation of conduction of heat, already obtained in § 535 
(equation (480)). 

To form an estimate of the relative importance of the two terms on the 
left, let us examine the case of an alternating current in which the time- 

factor is We may as usual replace “ by ip, and the equation becomes 

(- f + 

The neglect of the first term, which is of course the same thing as 
neglecting the displacement-current, is clearly permissible if ^iTTG^jllrp is 
numerically large. When this ratio is not large, the error produced by the 
neglect of the first term will be greatest in problems in which r is large 
(conductors of high resistance) and in which p is large (rapidly changing 
fields). On substituting numerical values it will be found that in problems 
of conduction through metals, the neglect of the factor Krpl^urCP’ produces 
a quite inappreciable error unless p is comparable with 10^*^— i.e. unless we 
are dealing with oscillating fields of which the frequency is comparable with 
that of light-waves. Thus the effect of the displacement-current in metals 
has been inappreciable in the problems so far discussed, so that the neglect 
of this effect may be regarded as justifiable. The matter stands differently 
as regards the problems to be discussed in the next chapter, in which the 
oscillations of the field are identical with those of light-waves. 


Units. 

684. We may at this stage sum up all that has been said about the 
different systems of electrical units. 

There are three different systems of units to be considered, of which two 
are theoretical systems, the electrostatic and the electromagnetic, while the 
third is the practical system. We shall begin by discussing the two 
theoretical systems and their relation to one another. 

685. In the Electrostatic System the fundamental unit is the unit of 
electric charge, this being defined as a charge such that two such charges at 
unit distance apart in air exert unit force upon one another. There will, of 
course, be different systems of electrostatic units corresponding to different 
units of length, mass and time, but the only system which need be considered 
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is that in which, tjhese units are taken to be the centimetre, grand- 
second 3L*espectively. 

In the Electromagnetic System the fundamental unit is the U 3 d-it mstg^ 
netic pole, this being defined to be such that two such poles at unit disb^aace 
apart in a.ir exert} tmit force upon one another. Again the only system 
which need be considered is that in which the units of length, jdda^ss 
time are the centimetre, gramme and second. 

From tbe tinit of electric charge can be derived other units^-of 

electric force, of electric potential, of electric current, etc.—in wlaicti to 
measure quantities which occur in electric phenomena. These units *will 
of course slIso be electrostatic units, being derived from the fimdL^naeiita.1 
electrostatic unit. 

So also from tlae unit magnetic pole can be derived other units-— e.gt. of 

magnetic force, of magnetic potential, of strength of a magnetic shell, eto.^ - 

in which to measirre quantities which occur in magnetic phenomena. Tli^se 
units will belong to the electromagnetic system. 

If €?.lectric phenomena were entirely dissociated from magnetic phenomexxa, 
the two entirely different sets of units would be necessary, and there could, be 
no c(nrnection between them. But the discovery of the connection betwoen 
(dectric currents ixnd' magnetic forces enables us at once to form a coiaxiection 

lietweeii tbe two sets of units. It enables us to measure electric quantities- 

o.r/. the strcmgth of a current—in electromagnetic units, and conversely 
can meuBtire magnetic quantities in electrostatic units. 

We find, for instance, that a magnetic shell of unit strength (in electro- 
magnetic measure) produces the same field as a current of certain streng-tb. 
w/* a(‘C(»rdingiy tnlce the strength of this current to be unity in electro- 
iuagn<da(‘, ino.asure, und so obtain an electromagnetic unit of electric ourreirt. 
\\h* firuf as a matter of experiment, that this unit is not the same as tbe 
(dcctroslntuc’. unit of current, and therefore denote its measure in electro¬ 
static unit.H of current by <7. This is the same as taking the electronaagnetic 
unit, charge to bo C times the electrostatic unit, for current is measoreci in 
cillun' of an its as a charge of electricity per unit time. 

In the Bame way we can proceed to connect the other units in tbe two 
sy.sf,iunH. the electromagnetic unit of electric intensity ■will bo 

tiie intemsity in a field in which an electromagnetic unit of charge experiences 
a force of one* dyne* An electrostatic unit of charge in the same field wonlci 

eourse oX|)erience a force of 1/7 dynes, so that the electrostatic mensuro of 
the intenHit.y in this field would be 1/G. Thus the electromagnetic -unifi of 
intensity IB I/O times the electrostatic. The following table of the ratios of 
the units c««.n be constructed in this way: 


j. 


34 
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Ratios of Units, 

Charge of Electricity. One electromag. unit = G electrostat. units. 


Electromotive Force. 

fi 

if 

„ =1/0 

ff 

ff 

Electric Intensity. 

>} 

)> 

„ =1/G 

ff 

ff 

Potential. 


if 

„ =i/c 

ff 

fi 

Electric Polarisation. 


if 


if 

fi 

Capacity. 

>> 

if 


ff 

fi 

Current. 

}} 

if 

„ =G 

fi 

if 

Eesistance of a conductor. 

J) 

if 

„ =1/0“ 

fi 

if 

Strength of magnetic pole. 

if 

if 

„ =i/c 

ff 

fi 

Magnetic Intensity. 

» 

if 

,, =c 

ff 

ff 

„ Induction. 

if 

if 

„ =i/a 

ft 

ff 

Inductive Capacity. 

if 

if 


if 

fi 

Magnetic Permeability. 

if 

if 

» =1/0“ 

fi 

ff 


586. The value of 0, as we have said, is equal to about 3 x 10^® in c.G.S. 
units. If units other than the centimetre, gramme and second are taken, the 
value of G will be different. Since we have seen that G represents a velocity, 
it is easy to obtain its value in any system of units. 

For instance a velocity 3x10^® in c.G.s. units=6*71 x 10^ miles per hour, so that if 
miles and hours are taken as units the value of C will he 6*71x10®. 

Practical Units, 

687. The practical system of units is derived from the electromagnetic 
system, each practical unit differing only from the corresponding electro¬ 
magnetic unit by a certain power of ten, the power being selected so as 
to make the unit of convenient size. The actual measures of the practical 
units are as follows: 

Measure in 


Quantity 

Name of Unit 

Measure in 
electromag. units 

electrostatic units 
(Taking C=3xl0“») 

Charge of Electricit; 

y Coulomb 

10-“ 

3 X 10“ 

Electromotive Force'j 
Electric Intensity 

^ Volt 

10» 

-shs 

Potential J 

Capacity 

1 

Farad 

10-» 

9 X 10“> 

fi 

Microfarad 

10-“ 

9 X 10“ 

Current 

Ampke 

10-“ 

3 X 10“ 

Eesistance 

Ohm 

10« 

1 

9 X 10“* 


For legal and commercial purposes, the units are defined in terms of material standards. 
Thus according to the resolutions of the International Conference of 1908 the legal (Inter¬ 
national) ohm is defined to be the resistance offered to a steady current by a uniform 
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column of mercury of length 106*300 cms., the temperature being O^C., and the mass 
being 14*4521 grammes, this resistance being equal, as nearly as can be determined by 
experiment, to 10® electromagnetic units. Similarly the legal (International) ampere is 
defined to be the current which, when passed through a solution of silver nitrate in water, 
deposits silver at the rate of *00111800 grammes per second. 

Physical Dimensions of Units, 

588. As explained in § 18, all the electric and magnetic units will have 


apparent dimensions in mass, 
following table: 

length and time. These 

Electrostatic 

are shewn in the 

Electromagnetic 

Charge of Electricity 

e 



Density „ „ 

P 


mMl-^ 

Electromotive Force 

E 



Electric Intensity 

R{X,Y,Z) 

Mh z-h r-i 

iri zi 2'-2 

Potential 

V 


M^Z^T-^ 

Electric Polarisation 

P(f.9,h) 

m^z-^t-^ 

M^Z-^ 

Capacity 

G 

L 

Z-T-T'^ 

Current 

i 



Current per unit area 

(u, V, w) 


Ukz-’^T-'- 

Besistance 

R 

L-'^T 

LT-^ 

Specific resistance 

T 

T 


Strength of magnetic pole 

m 

M^L^. 

Jfi jr 1 2 "-i 

Magnetic Force 

H (a, ft y) 


if i i-4 2--1 

„ Induction 

B (a, 6, c) 



Inductive Capacity 

E 

1 

Z-'^T^ 

Magnetic Permeability 

P 

Z-^T'^ 

1 
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THE ELEOTEOMAGNETIO THEOEY OE LIGHT 

Velocity of Light in Different Media. 

589. It has been seen that, on the electromagnetic theory of light, the 
propagation of waves of light in vacuo ought to take place with a velocity 
equal, within limits of experimental error, to the actual observed velocity 
of light. A further test can be applied to the theory by examining whether 
the observed and calculated velocities are in agreement in other media. 

According to the electromagnetic theory, if F is the velocity in any 
medium, and Fq the velocity in vacuo, we ought to have the relation 

F_ 1 / 1 

Fo s/KfjLf 

where Kq, /hq refer to free space. 

For free space and all media which will be considered, we may take = 1. 
Also if V is the refractive index for a plane wave of light passing from free 
space to any medium, we have from optical theory the relation 



so that, according to the electromagnetic theory, the refractive index of any 
medium ought to be connected with its inductive capacity by the relation 



One difiSculty appears at once. According to this equation there ought to 
be a single definite refractive index for each medium, whereas the phenomenon 
of dispersion shews that the refractive index of any medium varies with the 
wave-length of the light. It is easy to trace this difficulty to its source. The 
phenomenon of dispersion is supposed to arise from the periodic motion of 
charged electrons associated with the molecules of the medium (cf. § 610, 
below), whereas the theoretical value which has been obtained for the velocity 
of light has been deduced on the supposition that there are no moving 
charges at any point of the dielectric (cf. § 577). A correction to the value 
just obtained for v will be needed to represent the effect of the motion of 
charged electrons in the medium. When this motion is infinitely slow, the 
correction disappears, so that our equation ought to give the true value of v 
in the limiting case of light, or other electromagnetic waves, of infinite wave*^ 
length. It is impossible to deal experimentally with waves of infinite wave- 
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length, but the following tables* shew that as the wave-length increases, the 
refractive index v approximates to ‘^KIKq. 


v^: 


Water. 

J = V80 = 8-94. 

-tit 


Ethyl Alcohol. 


Wave-length 

(cms.) 

V (observed) 

65 

8*88 

8*8 

8*89 

5-7 

8*79 

3-7 

8*10 

1-76 

7*82 

0-8 

8*97 

0-4 

9*50 

■000126t 

1*32 

•0000589t 

1*33 


Wave-length 

(cms.) 

V (observed) 

65 

4-89 

6-7 

3*4 

0*8 

2*57 

0-4 

2*24 

•0000589 { 

1*36 


690. For gases there is quite good agreement between theory and 
experiment, in spite of the failure of the theory to take all the facts into 
account. 


In the following table, the values of ^ are mean values taken from 

the table already given on p. 132 of the inductive capacities of gases. The 
values of v refer to sodium light. 


Gas 

Mean \/ ^ 

V Kq 

V (observed) 

Authority 

Mean v 

Hydrogen 

1*000132 

1-0001387 

1 

1*000135 



1*000132 

2 


Air . 

1*000294 

1*0002927 

1 

1-000293 



1*000293 

2 


Carbon Monoxide 

1*000346 

1-0003360 

1 

1*000335 

Carbon Dioxide 

1*000482 

1-000449 

3 

1*000450 



1-000451 

2 


Nitrous Oxide ... 

1*000541 

1-0005161 

1 

1*000509 



1-000603 

3 


Ethylene 

1*000692 

1-000720 

1 

1*000699 



1-000678 

2 



Authorities;—!. Masoart. 2. G. W. Walker (PhiL Trans, A. 201, p. 435). 
3. Preston p. 137). 


* Prom material oolleoted by Pidduok, A Treatise on Electricity (Oamb. Univ. Press, 1916), 
p. 451. 

t Intra-red radiation. j Sodium light. 
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Waves of Light in non-conducting Media. 


Solution of Differential Equation for Plane Waves. 


591. The equation of wave-propagation 


has, as a particular solution, 


^ (laf+my+nz-ajf^ 


(547), 


provided = 1. This value of % is a complex quantity of which the 

real and imaginary parts separately must be solutions of the original equation. 
Thus we have the two solutions 


^ = A cosK (lx 4- my -f n,2r — at) .(548), 

% = sin /c (lx -f my + nz — at). 

Either of these solutions represents the propagation of a plane wave. 
The direction-cosines of the direction of propagation are Z, m, n, and the 
velocity of propagation is a. Usually it will be found simplest to take the 
value of % given by equation (547) as the solution of the equation and reject 
imaginary terms after the analysis is completed. This procedure will be 
followed throughout the present chapter; it will of course give the same 
result as would be obtained by taking equation (548) as the solution of the 
differential equation. 


Propagation of a Plane Wave, 


692. Let us now consider in detail the propagation of a plane wave of 
light, the direction of propagation being taken, for simplicity, to be the axis 
of X. The values of X, F, Z, a, yS, 7 must all be solutions of the diflerential 
equation, each being of the form 

= . (549). 

The six values of X, Y, Z, ct, y are not independent, being connected by 
the six equations of § 577, namely 


G dt dy dz 

K. dY dot dy ^ 
G dt dz dx I 

K dZ ___ 0/3 0a 
G dt dx dyi 


(A), 


G dt dy dz 

G dt dz dx I 

G dt dx dyi 


(B). 
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636 


From the form of solution (equation (549)), it is clear that all the differ¬ 
ential operators may be replaced by multipliers. We may put 

d . a . a a . 

The equations now become 


X=0 \ 




.(A'). 


a= 0 \ 



m 


Since K/ia^ — 0®, it is clear that the second and third equations in (A') are 
identical with the third and second equations respectively in (B'). 

Since X = 0, a = 0, it appears that both the electric and magnetic forces 
are, at every instant, at right angles to the axis of a?, to the direction of 
propagation. From the last two equations of system (A') we obtain 

shewing that the electric force and the magnetic force are also at right angles 
to one another. 


On comparing the results obtained from the electromagnetic theory of 
light, with those obtained from physical optics, it is found that the wave of 
light which we have been examining is a plane-polarised ray whose plane of 
polarisation is the plane containing the magnetic force and the direction of 
propagation. Thus the magnetic force is in the plane of polarisation, while 
the electric force is at right angles to this plane. 


Crystalline Dielectric Media. 

692 a. Let us consider the propagation of light, on the electromagnetic 
theory, in a crystalline medium in which the ratio of the polarisation to the 
electric force is different in different directions. 

By equation (92), the electric energy W per unit volume in such a medium 
is given by 

W = + 2Z'„ZF-^ ...). 

If we transform axes, taking as new axes of reference the principal axes of 
the quadric 

+ ^Ki^coy + = 1 , 

then the energy per unit volume assumes the form 

OTT 
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The components of polarisation are now given by (cf. equations (89)) 
Am-f = K,X, Airg = K,Y, K,Z, 

so that the general equations (529) and (528) of § 574 assume the forms 


j^dX 
G ~dt ' 


G dt ' 

K, dZ 
C dt ' 


07 

dy' 

— 

dz 




W 

0* 


07 

dx 

da 

dy 


fj, da 
G di" 


dz 


} 


•(A"). 


/A c2/9 

Glit'' 

fjL dy 

Gdi'' 






dy 

dz dx 
dx dy > 

These may be compared with equations (A) and (B) of § 592. 

If we differentiate the system of equations (A") with respect to the time, 

and substitute the values of ^ from system (B''), we obtain 


Kifji d^X 

~d¥ '' 




d (dX dY dZ 
4- -r 


etc. 


dx\dx ‘ dy ' dzj 
On assuming a solution in which A, F, Z are each proportional to 

qik {Ix+my-bnz-Vt) 

these equations become 


G'^ 


V^X = X — I (IX + m]r+ nZ) = 0, etc. 


On eliminating X, Y and Z from these three equations, we obtain 


G-^ ■ 


Y' 


—it 
0* ■ 




v^-^t 

c -‘ ■ 


■ +1 = 0 . 


1 


G^ 

If we put = Vi‘, etc., and simplify, this becomes 

JXlfM 

P 






= 0 . 


This equation gives the velocity of propagation V in terms of the direction- 
cosines I, m, n of the normal to the wave-front. The equation is identical 
with that found by Fresnel to represent the results of experiment. It can be 
shewn that the corresponding wave-surface is the well-known Fresnel wave- 
surface, and all the geometrical phenomena of the propagation of light in a 
crystalline medium follow directly. For the development of this part of the 
theory, the reader is referred to books on physical optics. 

Assuming that a, 7 as well as X, Y, Z are proportional to the exponen¬ 
tial tlie equations of system (A") become 


and two similar equations. 


- G~ A = ’»i7 — np, 
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If we multiply these three equations by m, n respectively and add, we 
obtain 

ZJTiX + m/fjjF + = 0, 

shewing that the electric polarisation is in the wave-front. 

The system (B'') of equations reduce to 

Y 

fjb -g 0L = mZ — nY, 

and two similar equations, and on again multiplying by Z, m, n and adding, 
we obtain 

la + wz/3 H- 717 = 0 , 

which shews that the magnetic force also is in the wave-front. 

We shall not discuss crystalline media in detail in the present book since 
their special peculiarities are the same on the electromagnetic as on any 
other theory of light. The discussion of these peculiarities is a branch of the 
science of optics rather than of electromagnetism. 


Mechanical Action. 

Energy in Light-waves, 

592 h. For a wave of light propagated along the axis of Ox, and having 
the electric force parallel to Oy, we have (cf. § 592) the solution 

X — Z — F~ Fo cos /c (iu — at), 
a = /S = 0; 7 = 7 o cos — at)i 

and this satisfies all the electromagnetic equations, provided the ratio of 70 to 
Fo is given by __ 

/K 

Yo^ G fjLa^y 

The energy per unit volume at the point x is 

~ (ZF® 4 - / 47 ^) Fo’H- /a 7 o’) cos’ k{x— at). 

Since /xyo^^KYo^, it appears that the electric energy is equal to the 
magnetic at every point of the wave. The average value of cos’ a: (a? — 
averaged with respect either to x or to t, is so that the average energy per 
unit volume 

Stt Stt ’ 

As Maxwell has pointed out*, these formulae enable us to determine the 
magnitude of the electric and magnetic forces involved in the propagation of 

* Maxwell, Electricity and Magnetism (Third Edition), § 79S. 
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light. According to the determination of Langley, the mean energy of sun¬ 
light, after allowing for partial absorption by the earth’s atmosphei'e, is 
4*3 X 10”® ergs per unit volume. This gives, as the maximum value of the 
electric intensity, 

Fo = *33 c.G.S. electrostatic units == 9*9 volts per centimetre, 
and, as the maximum value of the magnetic force, 

7o = *033 C.G.S. electromagnetic units, 

which is about one-sixth of the horizontal component of the earth's field in 
England. 


The Pressure of Radiation. 

592 c. In virtue of the existence of the electric intensity F, there is in any 

KY‘^ 

medium (§ 165) a pressure per unit area at right angles to the lines of 

electric force. There is therefore a pressure of this amount per unit area 
over each wave-front. Similarly the magnetic field results (§471) in a pres¬ 
sure of amount ^ per unit area. 

Thus the total pressure per unit area 

This is exactly the expression just found for the energy per unit volume 
Thus we see that over every wave-front there ought, on the electromagnetic 
theory, to be a pressure of amount per unit area equal to the energy of the 
wave per unit volume at that point. The existence of this pressure has been 
demonstrated experimentally by Lebedew ^ and by Nichols and Hullf, and 
their results agree quantitatively with those predicted by Maxwell’s Theory. 


Refbaction and Reflection. 

Conditions at a Boundary between two different media. 

593. Let us next consider what happens when a wave meets a boundary 
between two different dielectric media 1, 2. Let the suffix 1 refer to quanti¬ 
ties evaluated in the first medium, and the suffix 2 to quantities evaluated in 
the second medium. For simplicity let us suppose the boundary to coincide 
with the plane of yz. 


Annalen der Physik, 6, p. 433. 


t Physical RevieWy 13, p. 307. 
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At the boundary, the conditions to be satisfied are (§§ 137, 467): 

( 1 ) the tangential components of electric force must be continuous, 

( 2 ) the normal components of electric polarisation must be continuous, 

(3) the tangential components of magnetic force must be continuous, 

(4) the normal components of magnetic induction must be continuous. 
Analytically, these conditions are expressed by the equations 


= Fa, - Fa .(550), 

fH^l~ A” ^ 2 ? 7i“72 .(551). 


It will be at once seen that these six equations are not independent: if 
the last two of equations (550) are satisfied, then the first of equations (551) 
is necessarily satisfied also, as a consequence of the relation 

fjidoL 9 F 
G dt dy dz 

being satisfied in each medium, while similarly, if the last two of equations 
(551) are satisfied, then the first of equations (550) is necessarily satisfied. 
Thus there are only four independent conditions to be satisfied at the 
boundary, and each of these must be satisfied for all values of y, z and t. 
It is most convenient to suppose the four boundary conditions to be the 
continuity of F, Z, j3, 7 . 

Refraction of a Wave polarised in plane of incidence, 

694. Let us now imagine a wave of light to be propagated through 
medium ( 1 ), and to meet the boun¬ 
dary, this wave being supposed polar¬ 
ised in the plane of incidence. Lot 
the boundary, as before, be the plane 
of yz, and let the plane of incidence 
be supposed to be the plane of xy* 

Since the wave is supposed to be polar¬ 
ised in the plane of incidence, the 
magnetic force must be in the plane 
of xy, and the electric force must be 
parallel to the axis of z. Hence for 
this wave, we may take 

Z-F-0, 

2 ^ 0^1 (u;co8tfi+y 

^ Qiiti (« cos sin 

/5' (cooostfi+y Vxt)^ 

7 = 0 , 
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and it is found that the six equations (A), (B) of p. 534 are satisfied if 


^ 

sin di — cos 61 



(552). 


The angle di is seen to be the ‘‘ angle of incidence ” of the wave, namely, 
the angle between its direction of propagation and the normal {Ox) to the 
boundary. 

Let us suppose that in the second medium there is a refracted wave, 
given by 

Z = (iccos B^-¥y sin 02“ 

a = Ol' e*''* ^2+y sm02~ Faif)^ 

^ = jS" (iccos 0a+y sin 02- V^t)^ 


7 = 0, 


where, in order that the equations of propagation may be satisfied, we must 
have 


sin 02 “* 02 



,(553). 


It will be found on substitution in the boundary equations (550) and 
(551) that the presence of an incident and refracted wave is not sufficient to 
enable these equations to be satisfied. The equations can, however, all be 
satisfied if we suppose that in the first medium, in addition to the incident 
wave, there is a reflected wave given by 

Z=F=0, 

Z—Z”' e ^3+2/ sin 0B - FiO^ 

a = a^' cos e^+y sin - Vit)^ 

jS = giKa(a;eos Bs+y sin 08- Fit) 


7 = 0, 


where, in order that the equations of propagation may be satisfied, we must 
have 


a'" 

sin 6s — cos ds 



,(554). 


The boundary conditions must be satisfied for all values of y and t Since 
y and t enter only through exponentials in the different waves, this requires 


that we have 

Ajj sin =/cg sin ^2 =/cg sin ^3 .(555), 

KiVi 1 C 2 V 2 ^/cgFi.(556). 
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From (556) we must have /Ci = /C 8 , and hence from (555), sin^i=sin^ 3 . 
Since and 6^ must not be identical, we must have Oi — rrr- 6^, Thus 

The angle of incidence is equal to the angle of reflection. 

We further have, from equations (555) and (556), 

£ 14 :=". 

where v is the index of refraction on passing from medium 1 to medium 2 , 
so that the sine of the angle of incidence is equal to v times the sine of the 
angle of refraction. 

Thus the geometrical laws of reflection and refraction can be deduced at 
. once from the electromagnetic theory. These laws can, however, be deduced 
from practically any undulatory theory of light. A more severe test of a 
theory is its ability to predict rightly the relative intensities of the incident, 
reflected and refracted waves, and this we now proceed to examine. 

595. The only boundary conditions to be satisfied are the continuity, at 
the boundary, of Z and /3 (cf. § 593). Thus we must have 

Z' + Z"^^Z'' .(558), 

/9' + /3'" = /9".(559). 

On substituting from equations (552), (563) and (554), the last relation 
becomes _ _ 

JEl cos e, {Z' - Z'") =jEl cosd.Z" .(560). 

y V ^2 

so that all the boundary conditions are satisfied if 

ly/ r/it r/tn 

. 

where it® = — — —.(662). 

fjb 2 Ki cos® ^ ' 

For all media in which light can be propagated, we may take /i = 1, so 

that _ 

- / COS 02 __ sin 6 1 cos 6^ _ tan 

Ificos/i^i”"sin 02 cos 6 ^i ~tan^a .^ 

Thus the ratio of the amplitude of the reflected to the incident ray is 

Z'" _ 1 -u _ tan 02 - tan 0^ _ sin {0^ - ^i) 

Z' ■“ 1 + w “■ tan 02 + tan^i sin (^a + ^i).^ 

This prediction of the theory is in good agreement with experiment. 

This being so, the predicted ratio of is necessarily in agreement with ex¬ 
periment, since both in theory and experiment the energy of the incident 
wave must be equal to the sum of the energies of the reflected and refracted 
waves. 
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Total reflection, 

596. We have seen (equation (557)) that the angle 9^ is given by 

1 . 

sin 02 == - sin 0i, 

V 

where v is the index of refraction for light passing from iwHiimn 1 to 

1 

medium 2. If v is less than unity, the value of sin 0j may ho eithor 

greater or less than unity according as 0i> or < sin""^ v. In tlie fornu^r 
sin 02 is greater than unity, so that the value of 6^ is imaginary. 

This circumstance does not affect the value of the fon^going analysiH in a 
case in which 6i >sin"‘^ 2 /, hut the geometrical interpretation no hmgiu* holds. 

Let us denote^sin01 by p, and by q. Then in the iinalyHis we 

may replace sin 02 by p, and cos 02 by iq, both p and q hewing real quantities. 
The exponential which occurs in the refracted wave is now 

{x cos 0,1+1^ sin 0a -- Ffiii) 

Thus the refracted wave is propagated parallel to the mm of t/, i.#, 
normal to the boundary, and its magnitude decreases proportionaliy to the 
factor At a small distance from the boundary the nifnicf-ed wave 

becomes imperceptible. 

Algebraically, the values of Z', Z" and Z'" are still given by CMiuut.ionH (5(» 1), 
but we now have 

/AS^ cos^, IK^, q 

“ ~ V A, cos er N COS e ,' 

so that u is an imaginary quantity, say u = iv, and, from equations (.nCI), 

Z"' _ 1 — a _ 1 — iy 
Z' 1 4- M 1 + fr ■ 

Since v is real, we have = 1, so that we may taka 

X -tw \ 

Z"'^Z'e% 

where ^ = ^rg (= - 2 tan"' v. 

In the reflected wave, we now have 

2! =s (~acos 01+y sin 01 - F,if) 

= Z' (-»co80i+y»ia0i~Fit-2ton-%) 
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Comparing with the incident wave, in which 

Z — Z' , 

we see that reflection is now accompanied by a change of phase — 2 a: tan“^ v, 
blit the amplitude of the wave remains unaltered, as obviously it must from 
the principle of energy. 


Refraction of a Wave 'polarised perpendicular to plane of incidence. 


597. The analysis which has been already given can easily be modified 
so as to apply to the case in which the polarisation of the incident wave is 
perpendicular to the plane of incidence. All that is necessary is to inter¬ 
change corresponding electric and magnetic quantities: we then have an 
incident wave in which the magnetic force is perpendicular to the plane of 
incidence, and this is what is required. 

Clearly all the geometrical laws which have already been obtained will 
remain true without modification, and the analysis of § 596 (total reflection) 
will also hold without modification. 


Formula (563), giving the amplitude of the reflected ray, will, however, 
require alteration. We have, as in equation (564), for the ratio of the 
amplitudes of the incident and reflected rays. 


tf! T 
7 _ i — 

7 ^ i •+■ 'W' 


(565), 


but the value of % instead of being given by equation (563), must now be 
supposed to be given by 

M‘2 /a cos-( 9a 
COB^0f 


this equation being obtained by the interchange of electric and magnetic 
terms in equation (562). Taking = 1, we obtain 


u 


\/ 


Ki co^02 
iCj cos 


sin $2 cos 02 _ sin 20^ 
sin 01 cos 01 sin 20i * 


whence, from equation (565), 


5L 

7 


tan (^2 — ^i) 


tan(0a + ^i). 

giving the ratio of the amplitudes of the incident and reflected waves, 
result also agrees well with experiment. 


(566), 
This 


598. We notice that if = 90®, then = 0 . Thus there is a certain 
angle of incidence such that no light is reflected. Beyond this angle 7 '" is 
negative, so that the reflected light will shew an abrupt change of phase 
of 180®. This angle of incidence is known as the polarising angle, because if 
a beam of non-polarised light is incident at this angle, the reflected beam will 
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consist entirely of light polarised in the plane of incidence, and will accordingly 
be plane-polarised light. 

It has been found by Jamin that formula (566) is not quite accurate 
at and near to the polarising angle. It appears from experiment that a 
certain small amount of light is reflected at all angles, and that instead of 
a sudden change of phase of 180° occurring at this angle there is a gradual 
change, beginning at a certain distance on one side of the polarising angle 
and not reaching 180° until a certain distance on the other aide. Lord 
Rayleigh shewed that this discrepancy between theory and experiment 
can often be attributed largely to the presence of thin films of grease and 
other impurities on the reflecting surface. Drude found that the out¬ 
standing discrepancy could be accounted for by supposing the phenomena 
of reflection and refraction to occur, not actually at the surface between the 
two media, but throughout a small transition layer of which the thickness 
must be supposed finite, although small compared with the wave-length of 
the light. 


Waves in Metallic and Conducting Media. 


599. In a metallic medium of specific resistance r, equations (A) of 1592, 
namely 

G dt dy dz . 

etc., must be replaced (cf. equation (546)) by 


etc. 


/ 47r(7 K d \ y dy 9/3 

V T 


.( 668 ), 


For a plane wave of light, the time may be supposed to enter through the 
complex imaginary and we may replace by fp. Thus the left-hand of 


Kip 


equation (567) becomes X, while the left-hand of equation ( 568 ) becomes 

( 47rO JKip \ 

It accordingly appears that the conducting power of the 


medium can be allowed for by replacing Z by Z + ^ 


4i7TC^ 


%PT 


600. In a non-conducting medium, the equation ^ ^ j = V satisfied by 
each of the quantities X, T, Z, a, jS, 7 (cf. § 577), reduces to 
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when the wave is of frequency plirr. The corresponding equation for a con¬ 


ducting medium must, by what has just been said, be 

.. 

an equation which has already been obtained in § 583 a. 

For a plane wave propagated in a direction which, for simplicity, we shall 
suppose to be the axis of a?, the solution of this equation will be 

X — .(570), 

where (g + ir)^ = — .(671). 


Clearly the solution (570) represents the propagation of waves with a 
velocity F equal to p/r, the amplitude of these waves falling off with a 
modulus of decay g per unit length. 


On equating imaginary parts of equation (671) we obtain 


so that g is given by 


27ru/p 

gr =—~ .... 

2wfjbp ^ 27rVjub 
T r T 


(572), 

,(673). 


601. For a good conductor r is small, so that g is large, shewing that 
good conductors are necessarily bad transmitters of light. For a wave of 
light in silver or copper we may take as approximate values in c.as. units 
(remembering that r as given on p. 342 is measured in practical units) 

T= 1'6 X lO*"’ ohms =1*6 x 10® (electromag.), /a = 1, F= 3 x 10^^ 

from which we obtain g= 1*2 x 10®. It appears that, according to this theory, 
a ray of light in a good conductor ought to be almost extinguished before 
traversing more than a small portion of a wave-length. This prediction of 
the theory is not borne out by experiment. 

We shall see below (§ 600) that the difficulty is to some extent removed 
on taking account of the presence of electrons in the metal. Before passing 
to the more general theory in which the electrons are taken into account we 
shall examine the phenomenon of metallic reflection according to our present 
simple theory, and shall again find that the simple theory fails to agree with 
the facts. 
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Metallic Reflection. 


602. Let us suppose, as in fig. 138, that we have a wave of light inci¬ 
dent at an angle 6i upon the boundary between two media, and let us suppose 
medium 2 to be a conducting medium of inductive capacity K^. Then (c£ 
§599) all the analysis which has been given in §§593—597 will still hold if 
we take to be a complex quantity given by 

+ ^ .( 574 ). 

vpr ^ 

Since is complex, it follows at once that is complex, being given by 

0^ 






and hence that the angle 0^ is complex, being given (cf. equation (557)) by 


sitf 6. = 


sin“^i 

P 




sin“ft 0“ 




= sin^ 01 




.(575). 


The value of w is now given, from equation (562), by 

2 _ fj'i cos^ 02 

fi2 cos^ 01 

= sec** ^>1 - tan“ .(576) 

IliKx p,2- 

(cf. equation (575)) for light polarised in the plane of incidence. For light 
polarised perpendicular to the plane of incidence, the value of u is found, as 
before, by interchanging electric and magnetic symbols. 

On putting = a + i;3, we have, as before (equation (564)), 

Z''' l^u 


If we put this fraction in the form pe% then the reflected wave is 
given by 

giKi(-“a?cos0i+2/sindi-FiO — pgi/cj (-aeos sin 
Comparing this with the incident wave, for which 


we see that there is a change of phase k-^x reflection, and the amplitude 
is changed in the ratio 1: p. The electric force in the refracted wave is 
accompanied by a system of currents, and these dissipate energy, so that 
the amplitude of the reflected wave must be less than that of the incident 
wave. 




1 ^ 

1 + a 4- 2:^8' 


, We have 
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647 ' 


SO that 
shewing that 


+ 4a 

P (l+C(.y + ^ {l + af+^ 

(j < 1, as it ought to be. Also 

& 0 

Y = — tan~^ -tan~* ^-= — taii“* :r 

^ 1-a 1+0 1 


24? 


(577) 


(678). 


603. Experimental determinations of the values of p and % have been 
obtained, but only for light mcident normally, the first medium being air. 
For this reason we shall only cany on the analysis for the case of 0 = 0. It 
is now a matter of indifference whether the light is polarised in or at right 
angles to the plane of incidence; indeed it is easily verified that the values 
given for p and % by equations (577) and (578) are the same in either case. 


Taking for siniplicity the analysis appropriate to light polarised in the 
plane of incidence, and putting ^? = 0, ;u, = l, A'i = l, we have from equation 


(576) 


v!* 


Ei 

p-i 


Pa iprpt’ 


and, since u = a + i0, this gives 


a*-/3» = 


Pa 


.(579) 


a0 


27rC=‘ 

2>rpa 


(680). 


604. Let us consider the results as applied to light of great wave-length, 
for which p is very small. For such values of p, a0 is clearly very large 
compared with «* —so that a and 0 are nearly equal numerically, and we 
may suppose us an approximation that (cf. equation (580)) 




27r0^ 

prpa 


.(581). 


When a and 0 are equal and large, ©(juation (577) becomes 


P* 




(582). 


Let us suppose that an incident beam has intensity denoted by 100, and 
that of this a beam of intensity R is reflected from the surface of the metal, 
while a beam of intensity 100 — R enters the metal. Then R may be called 
the refiectiug power of the metal. 


The intensity of the absorbed beam is 

100-ie-100(l-p») 

-200 



,(683). 


85—2 
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X 


We may note that the real part of the current, corresponding to the force 
= Xo 008 ptj is 



cos (pt — e) cos €, 


in which tan e = > shewing that the inertia of the electrons, as repre¬ 

sented in the last term of equation (584), results in a lag e in the phase 
of the current, accompanied by a change in amplitude. The rate of generation 
of heat by the current Uf, being equal to the average value of U/Xq cospt, 
n^X 2 ^2 y 2 

is found to be — 7 -^cos^e or Jwhere 

T Tp 

= T sec“ e = T + .(586). 

It is worth noticing that for light of short wave-length the last term in Tp 
may be more important than the first term r'. Thus Tp may be largest for 
good conductors, and smallest for had conductors. 


608. We turn to the evaluation of the current produced by the small 
excursions of the bound electrons, as they oscillate under the periodic electric 
forces. 


We shall regard a molecule (or atom), as in §151, as a cluster of electrons, 
and these electrons will be supposed capable of performing small excursions 
about their positions of equilibrium. As has already been said (§192) it is 
probable that this conception of the structure of the molecule represents only 
a half-way house towards the truth, but it provides a picture or model of the 
structure with the help of which many properties may be explained. 

Let 0^, 0^, ... be generalised coordinates (cf. § 548) determining the 
positions of the electrons in the molecule, these being chosen so as to be 
measured from the position of equilibrium. So long as we consider only 
small vibrations, the kinetic energy T and the potential energy W of the 
molecule can be expressed in the forms 


2 F = + 201201^2 + asa02^ + .(587), 

2T= ha0i^ + 26,2010. + hi0i-‘ ■+ .(688), 

m which the coefficients Ou, 012 , 022 , ..., b^, ... may be treated as constants. 

By a kno^ algebraic process, new variables .^ 1 , 4 ,,, ... can be found, such 

assum expressed in terms of these variables 

assume tiie lorms 

2W= -j. ^ .(589), 

~ + .(690), 

involving only squares of the new coordinates <^i, [. . 

The^coordmates found in this way for any dynamical system are spoken of as 
the “principal coordinates” of the system. ^ 
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The equation of motion of the molecule, when acted on by no external 
forces, is readily found to be (cf. equations (500)) 

( 5 = 1, 2, ...) .(591). 

These equations are known to represent simply periodic changes in 
01 , 02 , ••• of frequencies given by 

= ..(592). 

It is possible that we have evidence of the frequencies of molecular vibra¬ 
tion in certain of the lines of the spectrum emitted by the substance under 
consideration; if so equations (592) connect the frequencies of these spectral 
lines with the coefficients of the principal coordinates of the molecule. 

609. If the molecule is now supposed to vibrate under the influence of 
externally applied forces (such, for instance, as would occur during the 
passage of a wave of light through the medium), equation (591) must be 
replaced (cf. equation (508)) by 

y8A = -%0,-h<f>..(593), 

where is that part of the ‘‘generalised force” corresponding to the 
coordinate 0,, which originates in the externally applied forces. 

If X is the electromotive force in the wave of light at any instant, each 
electron will experience a force Xe, and there will be a contribution of the 
form ^gXe to 

Again the electrostatic field created by the displacements of the electrons 
in the various neighbouring molecules will contribute a further term to 
The displacement of any electron through a distance ^ will produce the same 
field as the creation of a doublet of strength Thus if there are M 
molecules per unit volume, the total strength of the doublets per unit 
volume, say f, may be supposed to be of the form 

r=:ilf^(7i0i+7a0a+...) .(694), 

and these will produce an electric intensity of which the average value may 
be taken to be (cf. § 145) /cF, which must be added to the original intensity 
X of the wave. 

The total value of is therefore ^ge (X -f /cP), so that on replacing a, by 
its value from equation (692), equation (693) becomes 

(0f + w/04) — (X -h /f P) .(595). 

If we suppose X to depend on the time through the factor then 
0 will clearly depend on the time through the same factor, and we may 
replace <l>g by Equation (595) now becomes 

, ^geiX^KV) 


( 696 ). 
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whence, by equation (594), 

. 

and if we write 

. 

this gives, as the value of F, 

r=,-^z.(599). 

1 — icd 

The current produced by the motion of the bound electrons is ui, in 
electromagnetic, and therefore Cujj in electrostatic units. Its value in 

dP 

electrostatic units is also (cf. §345 a) Neu or where the summation 

is taken through a unit volume, and this in turn is equal to F. Thus 

_r_ ipe X 

G' 

The total current, expressed in electromagnetic units, is 

Idf 

In calculating / we must remember that the polarisation produced by 
the motion of the bound electrons is already allowed for in the presence 
of the term We accordingly take / equal simply to X/ 47 r, and on 
further replacing uj and Uf by the values found for them, the total current 
becomes 

. 

In place of equation (569), the equation of propagation is 

As in § 600, the solution is 

% = .(601), 

where (5 + ir)^ = - (l + .(602). 


Non-conducting media. 

610. For a non-conducting medium t'=oo, so that the last term in 
equation (602) vanishes, and the right-hand member becomes wholly real. 
For certain values of 6^ this right-hand member is negative, so that g = 0 , 
shewing that light is transmitted without diminution; the medium is 
perfectly transparent. 
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For transparent media we may take /a == 1 , and the velocity of propagation 
V is given by 

L _ 1 T , \ 

If v is the refractive index of the medium, as compared with that of a 
vacuum, F=(?/z/, so that 

. 


whence 


^iJL 
jj- -}- a 


= kq =ikrs 



(604), 


in which a — -.— 1 , c* = — 

K Ps 


, so that a and Cg are constants. 


Clearly (cf. § 609) the value of a can be calculated if we make 
assumptions as to the arrangement of the molecules in the medium. On 
assuming that the molecules are regularly arranged in cubical piling, k is 
found to have the value ^tt, so that a becomes equal to 2 . 

Formula (604) in which a is neglected altogether becomes exactly identical 
with the well-known Sellmeyer or Ketteler-Helmholtz formula for the 
dispersion of light, of which the accuracy is known to be very considerable. 
If a is put eqtial to 2, the formula becomes identical with dispersion formulae 
which have been suggested by Larmor and Lorentz. 


It hius been shewn by Mjiclaurin* that formula (604) will give results in 
almost perfect agreement with experiment, at least for certain solids, if a is 
treated as an adjustal)le constant. The agreement of the formula is so very 
good that little doubt can l)e felt that it is founded on a true basis. Mac- 
laurin finds for a values widely different from 2 (for rocksalt a = 5*51, for 
fluorite a » 1*04), the differences between these numbers and 2 pointing 
perhaps to the crystalline arrangement of the molecules. For liquids and 
gases we should expect to And a equal to 2 . 


Since M is proportional to p, the density of the substance, formula (604) 

j/j ^ j 

indicates that ought to vary directly as p when p varies. This law, 

pi ..p a ./I 


with a taken etjual to 2 , was announced by H. A. Lorentzf of Leyden and 
L. Lorenz:}: of Copenhagen in 1880. Its truth has been verified by various 
observers, and, in particular, by Magri§ for a large range of densities of air. 


— 1 . 

From equation (604) it also follows that tlie values of Ihr a mixture 
of liquids or gases ought to be cfiual to the sum of the values of 


* J^roa. Hoy. Soc. A, HI, p. mi (leOB). 
t merl Afift, 11, p. 70 (1880). 


t med. Ann. 9, p. 641 (1880). 

§ Hhyit. Zeitschrift, 6, p. 629 (1906). 
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ingredients, a law which is also found to agree closely with observation on 
taking a = 2. 

611. For certain other values of 6, the right hand of equation (602) (in 
which T is taken infinite) is found to be real and positive. We now have r = 0 
and the solution (601) becomes 

.(605), 

shewing that there is no wave-motion proper, but simply extinction of the 
light. Thus there are certain ranges of values of p (namely those which make 
(g + ir)* positive in equation (601)) for which light cannot be transmitted 
at all; these must represent absorption bands in the spectrum of the sub¬ 
stance. 

Clearly (g -f iry becomes positive when Q is large and negative. It will 
be noticed that 0, as given by equation (598), becomes infinite when p has 
any of the values ..., changing from — oo to q-oo as jp passes through 

these values. Thus the absorption bands will occur close to the frequencies 
of the natural vibrations of the molecule. But just in these regions we have 
to consider certain new physical agencies which cannot legitimately be 
neglected when p has values near to ? 22 , ..., although probably negligible 
in other regions of the spectrum. 

612. Equation (593) is not strictly true with the value we have assigned 
to For, in the first place the vibrations represented by the changes in <j>s 
are subject to dissipation on account of the radiation of light, and of this no 
account has been taken. In the second place there must be sudden forces 
acting in liquids and gases occasioned by molecular impacts and requiring the 
addition of terms to throughout the short periods of these impacts. There 
must be analogous changes to be considered in the case of a solid, although 
our ignorance of the processes of molecular motion in a solid makes it im¬ 
possible to specify them with any precision. 

The eflfect of these agencies must be to throw the (^/s of the different 
molecules out of phase with one another and also out of phase with X and F. 
The analysis of | 609 has made the ratios of X : F : wholly real (cf. equa¬ 
tions (596) and (69T)), indicating that X, F and cps are exactly in the same 
phase. The considerations just brought forward shew that these ratios ought 
also to contain small imaginary parts. 

The process of separating real and imaginary parts in equation (602) now 
becomes much more complicated, but it will be obvious that for all values of 
p, both q and r will have some value different from zero. Thus there is 
always some extinction of light and some transmission, for all values of p, and 
there is no longer the sudden change from total extinction to perfect trans¬ 
mission. The edges of the absorption band become gradual and not sharp. 
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But the molecular model now in use probably does not represent the details 
of molecular action with sufficient truthfulness to make it worth trjdng to 
represent the conditions now under discussion in exact analysis. 


Conducting media. 


613. For a conducting medium we retain r in equation (602), and on 
equating imaginary parts we obtain, in place of equation (572) of § 600, 

^Trpfjbr' ^TTfJLp 
T« 




T^ + 




.(606), 


where Tp is given by equation (586). Thus equation (573) of § 600 becomes 
replaced by 

.(6on 

Tp 

For visible light this gives a very much smaller value of q than that 
discussed in § 600, and the value of q will obviously be still further modified 
by the considerations mentioned in § 612. 

614. On comparing the total current, as given by formula (600), with the 

value assigned to it in the analysis of §§ 694—598, we see that all 

47rG 

this earlier analysis will apply to the present problem if we suppose K to be 
a complex quantity giverx by 

K.v‘+- 


. / , , m . \ 


.( 608 ), 


where v is given by formula (603). 
If, as in § 603, we put 


we find 




•/?>> 


iL._, 

Mat 


TO 4'7r(7''* 


a^»-; 


.(609), 


Ne^ TTp 
P’TpH'l 

SO that the reflecting power iZ of a metal may be calculated fi:om equation 
(677) in terms of Tp. 


616. On comparing formulae (609) with experiment, the general result 
appears to emerge, that, in order to account for the optical properties of 
conductors in this way, the number of free electrons in conductors must be 
comparable with the number of atoms. According to a paper by Schuster, 
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pul^lished in 1904^, the ratio of the number of free electrons to atoms ought 
to range from 1 to 3 in various substances; Nicholsonf, as the result of a more 
elaborate investigation, obtains values for this ratio ranging from 2 to 7. 

This result discloses a difficulty from which the electron theory, in the 
form in which we have so far considered it, has shewn little power of extri¬ 
cating itself. 

Speoifio Heats and Electrical Conductivity. 

616. According to the well-known law of Dulong and Petit the atomic 
heats of a large number of elements have values which are approximately all 
equal. Nernst and Lindemann have recently determined the specific heats of 
a large number of elements, and have found that, for all the elements they 
have examined, the atomic heats measured for constant volume (i.e. after 
correction for expansion arising out of change of temperature) have all the 
same value 5*95. Now the atomic heat represents the increase per unit rise 
of temperature in the energy of the solid measured per atom of its structure. 
This energy can be regarded as the sum of two contributions, namely the 
energy of the atoms and the energy of the free electrons. The energy of the 
atoms can be calculated by the well-known methods of the Kinetic Theory of 
matter, and it is found that this energy will provide a contribution to the 
atomic heat equal exactly to the total amount of the atomic heat, namely 
5*95; in other words the contribution from the energy of the free electrons is 
as small as the experimental error. But the contribution from a given number 
of free electrons also admits of theoretical calculation if we make the assump¬ 
tion that their motion conforms to the ordinary dynamical laws. If there 
were as many free electrons as one-tenth of the number of atoms, the contri¬ 
bution to the atomic heat would be *80, so that the total atomic heat would 
be 6*25, a number much too large to be reconciled with the experiments of 
Nernst and Lindemann. 

617. The foregoing figures refer only to matter at comparatively high 
temperatures. The specific heats of the elements have however been deter¬ 
mined by Nernst and Lindemann through a very wide range of temperatures, 
namely from normal temperatures down to the lowest temperatures now 
available in the laboratory. And it has recently been shewn by Debye that 
the atomic heats found by these experiments are, at all temperatures, almost 
exactly equal to those to be expected on theoretical grounds on the supposition 
that the free electrons contribute nothing to the specific heat. The observed 
atomic heats agree so well with those calculated from theory, for all substances 
examined and at all temperatures available, that the conclusion seems to be 
inevitable that the number of free electrons is very small compared with the 
number of atoms. 


Phil. Mag. February 1904. 


t Phil. Mag. Aug. 1911. 
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618. Thus we are led to the conclusion that although the present electron 
theory may shew a certain power of explaining the optical properties of 
metals, qualitatively at least, yet this explanation demands the presence of 
a far greater number of free electrons than can be reconciled with the values 
of the specific heats. 

If the present electron theory were in other respects satisfactory, the 
difficulty just revealed might be thought to constitute a serious defect in the 
electromagnetic theory of light. But the present electron theory is far from 
satisfactory in other respects; indeed a difficulty veiy similar to that just 
disclosed has been found to arise in connection with a much simpler pheno¬ 
menon, namely the conductivity of metals. We have seen (§ 346 a) that the 
electron theory requires that in a good conductor the number of free electrons 
should be large; approximately how large it must be is a matter which can 
also be determined by further analysis. The requisite analysis has been 
given by Drude. 


619. We may suppose, as a rough approximation to the truth, that in a 
conductor each free electron moves freely for a certain length of time t 
between two consecutive collisions with molecules. In the notation already 
used in § 345 a, the momentum gained in this time will be Xet. If we 
suppose this momentum to be entirely checked at each collision (c£ §§ 355; 
373 ), the average forward momentum of all the electrons at any instant will 
be ^Xety and since this is equal to mu in the notation of § 345 a, we have 

— t . (610),. 

and hence (by equation (b), § 345 o) 

.(611). 

2 m ' ' 


Thus the quantity 7 of § 346 a is, as regards order of magnitude at least, 
equal to ”, and the specific resistance t of a substance ■will be given by 


T 2 m 


(612). 


where N is the number of free electrons per cubic centimetre. Now for silver 
or copper r>»l -6 x lO"* ohms=l -8 x lO*” in electrostatic units. The value of 

in electrostatic units is 1-26x10“, and hence to give to t the value 
2 m 

appropriate for silver or copper we must have 10* approximately. In 

silver or copper the number of atoms per cubic centimetre is of the order of 
10 “, so that if the observed values of the specific heats do not allow of iV being 
more than one-hundredth part of this we must at most suppose that Jf is of 
the order of 10®‘, and this requires t to be comparable with 5 x 10 ~“ at least. 
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Since the average velocity of the free electrons is believed to he about cms. 
per second (§ 345 a), this would require each electron to travel an average 
distance of 5x10”® cms. between consecutive violent collisions. This appears 
to be too large to be reconciled with present beliefs as to the structure of 
matter. 

The difficulty becomes much worse when we consider the phenomenon at 
low temperatures. Kamerlingh Onnes has found for silver at a temperature 
of 13*88° abs. a resistance only equal to 0*7 per cent, of that at 0° C. Thus in 
silver at this low temperature we must have Nt of the order of 10^^ so that if 
we take = 10^^ as above, ^ = 10”l This velocity of free electrons at this low 
temperature is of the order of 2 x 10®, sso that the average distance travelled 
would be about cm. 

620. We have now found that contradictions exist in connection with 
the Electromagnetic Theory of Light, the theory of Specific Heats of metals, 
and the theory of Electric Conductivity, so long as we treat these questions 
in terms of ordinary dynamical laws and Maxwelhs electromagnetic equations. 
A large accumulation of evidence, of which our discussion has touched only on 
a small fringe, suggests that a new system of dynamics and a new electron 
theory is needed. So far as can be seen the special feature of this new theory 
must be that the interaction between electrons and radiation is of an entirely 
different nature from that imagined by the classical laws. The new theory is 
in existence and is generally known as the Quantum-theoiy. A brief intro¬ 
duction to it will be found in the last chapter of the present book. 



CHAPTER XIX 


THE MOTION OP ELECTRONS 
General Equations. 

621. The motion of an eloctron or other electric charge gives rise to 
a system of displacement currents, which in turn produce a magnetic field. 
The changes in this magnetic field give rise to new electric forces, and so on. 
Thus the motion of electrons or other charges is accompanied by magnetic 
and electric fields, mutually interacting. To examine the nature and effects 
of these fields is the object of the present chapter. 

The necessary equations have already been obtained in § 674, but the 
current w, v, w will now be regarded as produced by the motion of charged 
bodies. If at any point x, y, z there is a volume density p of electricity 
moving with a velocity of components u, v, tv, then the current at x, y, z has 
components pu, pv, pw in electrostatic units. Since u, v, w in equations (629) 
are measured in electromagnetic units, they must be replaced by pv/C, pr/C, 
p w/C, and the equations become 

.( 618 ). 

Equations (628), namely 

Ida dZ dY , 

~ddt"dy dz’^^ . 

remain unaltered, and the two sets of equations (613) and (614) provide the 
material for our present discussion. 

When we had these same equations under review in § 674, G was regarded 
merely as the ratio of the units. We may now regard 0 as being the velocity 
of light, this being also the velocity of any other electromagnetic disturbance 
in free space, 

622. If wo differentiate equations (613) with respect to x, y, z and add, 
we obtain 

(pw') “- Id+1+1) • 

We have also, as an equation of continuity, expressing that the increase 
in p in any small element is accounted for by the flow of electricity across the 
faces by which the element is bounded, 


9 


dp 
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By comparison with the equation just obtained, we have 

i. 

dtXdx"^ dz) dt’ 

of which the integral is our former equation (63), namely 

df^dg_^dh_^ 

.. 

Similarly, on differentiating equations (614) with respect to x, y, z and 
adding, we obtain 

d /to % 0c\ 

dt \to 9y dzj 


.(615). 


= 0 , 


.(616). 


of which the integral is our former equation (362), namely 

to to to _ . 
dx dy dz 

623. At a point at which there is no electric charge (p = 0), equations 
(618) and (614) become identical with the systems of equations (A) and (B) 
of § 5TY, and the quantities X, T, 2, a, y must all satisfy the differential 
equation (534), namely 


dt^ 




.(617). 


Force of a Moving Electron. 


624. Consider afresh the problem of which a preliminary discussion has 
already been given in § 572, of a single electron moving with a velocity U 
parallel to Ox, Since the field necessarily moves with the electron, the rate 
of change of any quantity x we follow* it in its motion must be nil. Thus 
we must have 

(s+4)’;-'’ 

d 9 

so that ^ may be replaced ^7 “ ^ ^ throughout our equations. 

Equation (617) becomes 


or, since 



Also equations (613), (614) assume the forms 
47rC7/ df\ dy d/3 

Gdoo dy dz 


(618). 

,(619), 


(620). 
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625. In most problems, the velocity of motion u is small compared with 
the velocity of light, so that ujC may be treated as a small quantity. 
Equation (619) shews that the magnetic field set up by a moving charge may 
be regarded as small if ujG is small. The same is of course true of the field 
set up by any number of moving charges provided all their velocities are 
small compared with that of light. 


When ujG is small, equation (620) shews that 


dy dz 


will be a small quantity of the second order. Let us suppose, until the con¬ 
trary is stated, that ujG is so small for each moving charge that xf^jG^ may 
legitimately be neglected. Then 


9i/ 


9r 

dz 


= 0, etc., 


so that the forces X, Y, Z are derivable from a potential fl. When cr’/C* is 
neglected equation (618) reduces to = 0. This equation is satisfied by 
A', F, Z separately, and therefore also by fl. Since X, F, Z also satisfy 
equation (615), or 


^.dY dZ 
dx dy dz 


4 , 7 rp, 


it is clear that the values of A', F, Z ai’e exactly the same as if the moving 
charge were instantaneously at rest. 


626. This is exactly the assumption we made in § 572 in calculating the 
magnetic force from a moving charge. The forces there calculated, namely 


a = 0, /S 


o ez u ey 

G r’ ’ G r* 


( 621 ), 


are now seen to be accurate provided may be neglected, but not 

otherwise. 


The Force acting on a Moving Electron. 

627. The assumption we have made that u/G is small is the same as 
assuming to a first approximation that 0 is so great that the medium may be 
supposed to adjust itself instantaneously to changes occurring in it, just as 
an incompressible fluid would do. The time taken for action to pass from 
one point to another may be neglected. We may accordingly assume that at 
any instant the mechanical actions of any two parts of the field upon one 
another are such that action and reaction are equal and opposite. 

3 . 


$6 
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Trom equations (621), it appears that an electron moving with velocity 
Z 7 j 0 , 0 at the origin will exert a force of components 

uemz ^ ^ 

upon a magnetic pole of strength m at x, y, z. It follows that a magnetic 
pole of strength m at x, y, z will exert a force of components 


0 , 


Tie mz 

’0 7 ^’ 


ue my 
*0 


( 622 ) 


upon the moring electron at the origin. 


628. If we have a number of magnetic poles, the resultant force upon 
the moving electron has components 


. ue ^ mz 


ue ^ my 
lO 


.(623) 


and the components of magnetic force at the origin are given by (cf. § 408) 


a = - S , etc. 


Thus the force on the moving electron may be put in the form 

f. ue ue ^ 

0> -gr/Q.(624). 

Plainly the force on the electron will be given by formulae (624), whether 
the magnetic field arises from poles of permanent magnetism or not. It is 
clearly a force at right angles both to the direction of motion of the electron, 
and to the magnetic force a, /3, 7 at the point. If H is the resultant magnetic 
force, and 0 the angle between the directions of E and the axis of then 
the resultant of the mechanical force is ueH sin QjG, 


629. If the electron has components of velocity u, F, if, the component 
of the mechanical force on it will be 

^ (7^ ~ (a w ~ 7C7), a f).( 625 ). 

Since the mechanical force is always perpendicular to the direction of 
motion, it does no work on the moving particle; and, in particular, if a 
charged particle moves freely in a magnetic field, its velocity remains con¬ 
stant. 

The existence of this force explains the mechanism by which an induced current is set 
up in a wire moved across magnetic lines of force. The force (625) has its direction along 
the wire and so sets each electron into motion, producing a current proportional jointly to 
the velocity and strength of the field—to dNjdt 
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The Effect 

630. Very direct evidence of the existence of this force is provided by 
the "Hall Effect.” Hall* found that when a metallic conductor conveying 
a current is placed in a magnetic field, the lines of flow rearrange themselves 
as they would under a superposed electromotive force at right angles both 
to the direction of the current and of the magnetic field. The same effect 
has also been detected in electrolytes and in gases. 

The Hall Effect is of interest as exhibiting a definite point of divergence 
between MaxwelFs original theory and the modern electron theory. Accord¬ 
ing to Maxwell’s theory, a magnetic field could act only on the material 
conductor conveying a current, and not on the current itself, so that if the 
conductor was hold at rest the lines of flow ought to remain unaltered]-. 
The electron theory, confirmed by the experimental evidence of the Hall 
Effect, shews that this is not so, and that the lines of flow must be altered 
in the presence of a transverse magnetic field. 


Motion of a charged particle in a uniform magnetic field, 

631. I^et a particle of charge e move freely in a uniform magnetic field 
of intensity H, Let its velocity be resolved into a component A parallel to 
the lines of force, and a component B in the plane perpendicular to them. 
By what has just been said (§ 629) both A and B must remain constant 
throughout the motion, and there will be a force ellBjO acting on the particle 
in a direction perpendicular to that of B, and in the plane perpendicular to 
the lines of force. Thus if in is the mass of the particle, its acceleration must 
be eJIBImG in tliis samo direction. 

Considering only the motion in a plane perpendicular to the lines of force, 
we have a velocity B and an acceloration ellBImG perpendicular to it. This 
latter must be equal to where p is the curvature of the path. Thus 

p = , a constant, shewing that the motion in question is circular. 

Combining this circular motion with the motion parallel to the lines of 
force we find that the complete orbit is a circular helix, of radius BmClell, 
described about one of the lines of magnetic force as axis. 

632. By measuring the curvature of an orbit described in this manner, 
it is found possible to determine ejm experimentally for electrons and other 
charged particles (cf. § 665 below). Incidentally the fact that curvature is 
observed at all provides experimental confirmation of the existence of the 
force acting on a moving electron. 

* Phil Mag, 0 (1880), p. m, 
t Maxwell, Jilectricity and Magnetim, § 601. 

86—2 
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The Zeeman Effect. 

633. When a source of light emitting a line-spectrum is placed in a 
strong magnetic field, the lines of the spectrum are observed to undergo 
certain striking modifications. The simplest form assumed by the pheno¬ 
menon is as follows. 

If the light is examined in a direction parallel to the lines of magnetic 
force, each of the spectral lines appears split into two lines, on opposite sides 
of, and equidistant from, the position of the original line, and the light of 
these two lines is found to be circularly polarised, the direction of polarisation 
being different for the two. 

If the light is examined across the lines of force, these same two lines 
appear, accompanied now by a line at the original position of the line, so 
that the original line now appears split into three. The side lines are 
observed to be plane polarised in a plane through the line of sight and the 
lines of force, while the middle line is plane polarised in a plane perpendicular 
to the lines of force. 

634. These various phenomena were observed by Zeeman in 1896, and 
an explanation in terms of the electron theory was at oncp suggested by 
Lorentz. 


Let us first examine a simple artificial case in which the spectrum contains 
one line only, assumed to be produced by the oscillations of a single electron 
about a position of equilibrium. 

If the frequency of this oscillation is the equations of motion of the 
electron must be of the form 


m 


df 


= — etc. 


( 626 ), 


in which x, y, z are the coordinates of the electron referred to its position of 
equilibrium. 

Next suppose the electron to move in a field of force of intensity H 
parallel to the axis of x. In addition to the force of restitution of components 
- mp% - mp% - mp^z, the electron will be acted on by a force (cf, formulae 
(625)) of components 

^ ^ dz eH dy 


In place of the former equations 




d^x 




m 


d^y eH dz 


m 


df 

d^z 


w eH dy 


.(627). 
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The solutions of these equations are 
iu = ^ cos {pt — e), 

cos - ei) + cos {q^t - 62 ), 

^ sin {qit - € 1 ) 4- A^ sin {q^t - 63 ), 
in which A, A^, A^y e, €i, are constants, and gi, q^ are the roots of 

pH 

.( 628 ). 

For even the strongest fields which are available in the laboratory, the 
value of the last term in this equation is small compared with that of the 
other terms, so that the solution of equation (628) may be taken to Be 

The original vibrations of the electron, all of frequency p, may now be 
replaced by the three following vibrations: 

L = cos(p^—e), 2 /« 0 , 

IL ® = 0, y = Aco3[(p + ^)i-e], . 

III. ® = 0, y = ^cos[(p-~^,)j- 6 ]. = . 

Vibration I of frequency p is a linear motion of the electron parallel 
to Ox, the direction of the lines of magnetic force. The magnetic force in 
the emitted radiation is accordingly always parallel to the plane of yz and 
vanishes immediately behind and in front of the electron (cf. § 618). Thus 
there is no radiation emitted in the direction of the axis of x, and the 
radiation emitted in the plane of yz will be polarised (§ 592) in this plane. 

Vibrations IT and III represent circular motions in the plane of yz of 

jr 

frequencies p ± , Clearly the radiation emitted along the axis of x will 

be circularly polarised, while that emitted in the plane of yz will be plane 
polarised in a plane through the line Ox and the lino of sight (the motion 
along the line of sight sending no radiation in this direction). Thus the 
observed appearances are accounted for. 

636. The analysis just given explains the observed facts of the normal 
Zeeman Effect, but only in terms of a model which is known not to be in 
accordance with the actual facts of atomic structure. As was pointed out by 
Larmor, the explanation just given can be easily generalised so that the atomic 
model shall at least accord better with the facts of nature than that we have 
just had under discussion. 
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If an electron is moving in a field of magnetic force of intensity H parallel 
to the axis of x, its equations of motion will he 


dhj ^ eH dz 

.(< 529 ). 

df^ * G dt] 

where Fxt Fy, F^ are the components of the force which acts on the electron 
apart from the superimposed magnetic field H. These equations of course 
contain equations (627) as a special case. 

If X, y, z were coordinates measured with reference to a system of axes 
rotating with uniform angular velocity to about the axis of x in the direction 
from Oy to Oz, the component of the velocity of the point x, y, z in space 
would he given by 

dx \ 


.(630). 


dz 

w = -^- + <oy 


and the accelerations in space by 
Dv dv dv d 


jJv dv dv dv dv d^y 


■(631), 


and similar equations. 

When the angular velocity is so small that may be neglected, the 
system of accelerations, as given by equations such as (631), reduce to 

Du _ d^x 
Dt dt^ 

Dv _ d^y dz 

.(632). 

Dw d^z . dy 

+ JJ 

Thus if £D is defined by the equation 


( 633 ), 
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the equations of motion (629) of the electron in the superimposed magnetic 
field become 


Du 

^Di'^ 


Dv 




Dw 

^ Dt^ 




which would be precisely the equations of motion of the electron referred to 
axes at rest with the magnetic field non-existent. Thus the superposition 
of the magnetic field parallel to the axis of cs is seen to have had precisely the 
same effect on electronic motion as the setting of the axes in rotation with 
an angular velocity co defined by equation (633). 

Before the magnetic field is superposed, let the electron describe a path 
such that when its coordinates are resolved into simple-harmonic terms by 
Fourier’s theorem, one of the constituent simple-harmonic vibrations is of 
the form 

^ = 0, y — Ai cos (pt — €i), z-Ai sin (pt — ej). 


Assume that one of the lines in the spectrum of the atom when in its natural 
state corresponds to a frequency p/27r. The superposition of a magnetic 
field has the same effect on the coordinates x, y,z os the setting of the axes 
in rotation with an angular velocity <o, so that when this field is superposed 
the coordinates of the electron may be taken to be 

a? =» 0, y « Ai cos[(jp + co) ^ — ei], z = sin [(p + 6))< - 

It is at once seen that the vibration is identical in general type with the 
vibration II that we found in § 634, so that the discussion of the polarisation 
and change of frequency there given will apply to the present case also. 


636. The discussion of the last section is applicable to any electron 
describing an orbit such that its motion can be resolved into oscillations of 
definite frequencies. It shows that each spectral line ought in general to be 
resolved into a triplet of three equidistant lines, a line initially at p giving 
place to lines at jp ± Sp where 

= . 

This represents what is normally observed, and a formation of triplets of 
this typo is commonly spoken of as the normal Zeeman Effect. Certain lines 
separate out in a more complex way in the presence of a magnetic field, these 
lines having generally appeared as multiple lines (doublets, triplets, etc.) even 
before the magnetic field was turned on. This is known as the complex or 
abnormal Zeeman Effect, and is not covered by our simple theory. 
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In the normal Zeeman Effect, the frequency difference, predicted by 
equation (634), is constant for all the lines of the spectrum. Observationally 
this is found to be the case, and equation (634) makes it possible to determine 
a value of ejm from the observed separation of spectral lines in a magnetic 
field of known strength. The value so obtained proves to be in good agree¬ 
ment with values for ejm measured by other and more direct methods. 


The Geneeal Equations of Moving Eleoteons. 


637. We now return to the general equations of §621, namely 


47r ( df 




d7 

Gdt~dy dz’ 


.(635), 

.(636), 


and discuss the field set up by the motion of electric charges when there is 
no restriction as to the smallness of their velocities. 


On multiplying both sides of equation (636) by and differentiating with 
respect to the time, we obtain 

4i7r/Li d / dh\ 

G dty \9y 9^/ 


Using relations (636) we readily find that the right-hand member 





9Z\ 


dZV 


_9y ' 

^9a? 

■ 9^ A 

dz \00 

~dxj_ 


= (7 


dx 1. dx ^ 3y ^ dz 


Putting 4nrf = KX and ^ ^ ~ ^irp, this becomes 


V»Z- 


Kfz (PX _ AiTTfi d 

'W ~dP dt 




4s7t dp 


638. This is the differential equation satisfied by X. Similar equations 
are of course satisfied by Y and Z. If we divide both sides of equation (636) 
by y. and differentiate with respect to the time, we readily find that a satisfies 
the differential equation 

We shall shortly obtain these differential equations in another way. 


V“a — 


Kfid^a 


AfTT 

"G 
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Introduction of the Potentials. 


639. With equations (636) we may combine the relation 


0a 06 0c 
dx dy dz 

.(637) 

(equation (616)), and it follows, as in §443, that we can find a 
of components F, G, H connected with a, 6, c by the relations 

vector-potential 

'bU bG ^ 

“ = . 

.(638), 

and with X, T, Z by the relations (cf. §630) 


. 

.(639), 


in which 'F is a function, at present undetermined in the general case, which 
becomes identical with the electrostatic potential when there is no motion. 


640. We have seen (§ 442) that equations (638) are not adequate to 
determine V, G, H completely, and hence also (cf. equation (639)) is not 
fully determined. 

Let J’l), (?„, Ifo, ■'P'd be any special set of values satisfying equations (638) 
and (639). Then the most general values of F, G, H are given by (cf. § 442) 

J'o + IJ, etc.(640), 

where % is any arbitrary single-valued function. 

To find the mo.st general value of S?, we have from equation (639) 

W^ 1 (dF, d‘x\ _ 9'K ^ 1 

" dx~ dxdt) dx Cdxdt ’ 

so that, on integration, 

■4^ = a constant.(641). 


From (640) and (641) we obtain 

djm.dH, Kfi 0'F dF„ ^ dG, ^ 8 Fo ^ Kfi 3'F„ ^ 
ox dy dn G bt bx dy bz G dt ^ 


The function x is entirely at our disposal, so that 


may have any value we please to assign to it Let us agree to give to % such 
a value, for eyery instant of time and all values of ao, y, as shall make the 
right-hand member of equation (642) vanish. 
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The value of % is now fixed, except for a set of values of x such that 


^ dt^ 


= 0 


at every instant and point, these values of % representing of course contribu¬ 
tions that might arise from a set of disturbances propagated through the 
medium from outside. 


Except for such additional values of %, the values of F, (?, J?, are now 
uniquely determined by equations (640) and (641). The vector-potential 
will in future mean the special vector of which these values of F, O, H are 
the components, while the corresponding special value ofwill be called the 
Electric Potential.” 


From equation (642) it follows that the vector-potential and the electric 
potential are connected by the relation 


dx'^ dy^ dz G dt 


,( 643 ). 


Differential Equations satisfied hy the Potentials, 


641. If we differentiate equations (639) with respect to x, y, z and add, 
we obtain 

^ + ^ + - - V-,!' 

\dx^ dzj ^ G dt \dx ^ dy ^ dz J ' 

which, on substituting from equations (648) and (639), becomes 


47rp 

O df ~ K 


(644), 


the differential equation satisfied by We notice that for a steady field it 
becomes identical with Poisson’s equation, while in regions in which there are 
no charges it becomes identical with the equation of wave-propagation. 


642. To obtain the differential equation satisfied by F, we transform 
equation (635) by the use of equations (638). We have 

, d,f\ _ So db 
dt) dy dz 

0 / 9 ^ (dFJdH\ 


G 


pu-v 


dy \dx 


cy 

dG 


dz\dz dx/ 


_i_ i-ii j_ _ y2 

dx \dx ^ dy dz ) * 

whence, from equations (643) and (639), 

N 72 W Efl d^F ^TTfM 

. 


.(645), 


the differential equation satisfied by F. Similar equations are of course 
satisfied by G and E. 
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Differential Equations satisfied hy the Forces. 

643. Operating on equation (639) with the operator 
have 

yajig- ^ 

d£> Cdt[ & df) dsX ^ O dt^) 

.<««)■ 


This is the differential equation satisfied by X, and similar equations are 
satisfied by Y and Z. These same equations were obtained by a more direct 
method in § 637. 


644. For the differential equation satisfied by a, /3, 7 we have, jfrom 
equations (638) and (645), 


V«a- 


Kjxd^oi _ 1 
di? 


ya _ Ejt 

dty dz) 


.(««)■ 

and similar equations for /3 and 7 . These equations agree with those already 
obtained in § 638. 


Solution of the Differential Equations^ 

646. It will be seen that all the differential equations are of the same 
general form, namely 

.(“«>■ 


where cr arises from electric charges, at rest or in motion. 

Clearly the value of may be regarded as the sum of contributions from 
the values of cr in the different small elements of volume. The simplest 
solution for % is that arising from a distribution of <t at and close to the 
origin, cr being zero everywhere else. 

For this special solution % ^ function of r only, which must satisfy 


^ dt^ 


everywhere except at the origin. Proceeding as in §578, and rejecting the 
term which represents convergent waves, as having no physical importance, 
we obtain the solution (c£ equation (536)) 

X-^f{r-at) .(649), 

where / is so far a perfectly arbitrary function. 
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Close to the origin, this reduces to 


X-\ fi¬ 


at). 


.(650), 


and it now appears that in equation (648) the middle term becomes insig¬ 
nificant near the origin in comparison with the first term Thus close 

to the origin the equation becomes identical with Poisson's equation, and the 
integral is 

jjjcrdivd^ds ^ 

% ^ f . ^ 

where the integral is taken only through the element of volume at the origin 
in which cr exists, and r represents, the integral of a taken through this 
element of volume. 

On comparing solutions (650) and (651), both of which are true near the 
origin, we find that 

fir-at)-r .(652), 

and this determines the function / completely. The general solution (649) 
is now fully known, and by summation of such solutions the general solution 
of equation (648) is obtained. 

Let P, Q be any points distant r apart; let t be any instant of time, and 
let ^0 denote the instant of time r/a previous to it, so that to-t'-r/a* 
Clearly is the instant of departure from P of a disturbance reaching Q at t 
We may speak of 4 as the ''retarded time” at P corresponding to the time 
t at Q. 

With this meaning assigned to 4, we have 

f(r - at) =/|- a(t- =/(- at,) = r. 


where r is evaluated at time 4 (cf. equation (652)). If we agree to denote 
by [< 5 f)] the value of (f) estimated at the retarded time at the point at which <jf> 
occurs, then this value of r will be expressed by [r], and solution (649) 
becomes 

X = ~ ...(653). 

The most general solution of equation (648), obtained by the summation 
of solutions such as (653), is 

. 

the last form applying when the distribution of o* occurs only at points or in 
small regions so small that the variations of the retardation of time through 
each region are negligible. 

The analogy of Poisson's equation and its solution in electrostatics (cf. 
§§ 49, 40, 41) is obvious. 
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646. From equations (644) and (645) it follows that the potentials are 
given by 

.(656). 

These potentials are commonly spoken of as “ Retarded Potentials.” They 
differ from the ordinary potentials, in which the finite velocity of propagation 
is not taken into account, only in that the quantities in the numerators must 
be evaluated at the retarded times appropriate to the point. 

The solution of equations (646) and (647) may be similarly written down, 
but it is usually easier to evaluate the forces by differentiation of the 
potentials. 

If the moving electrons in formula (656) are conveying currents in linear 
circuits, the formula becomes (on taking //.= !) 



where the summation is over the different circuits and denotes the 

is-componcnt of the current, which may also be expressed as This 

formula may be compared with (419), from which it differs only in that it 
takes account of the finite time required for the propagation of electro¬ 
magnetic action. 



The Field set up hy Moving Blectrons. 

647. An electron is a charge of total amount e spread through a very 
small volume. When we attempt to apply the equations just obtained to the 
motion of electrons, a complication arises. We must not integrate p or pu 
through the space occupied by the electron because the retarded time varies 
from one part of the electron to another. And this complication does not 
disappear even when we pass to the limit and suppose the electron to be of 
infinitesimal size. 

Let the electron be moving with a velocity (not necessarily uniform) of 
which the components at any instant are u, v, w. Suppose we wish to 
evaluate the potentials at?/, z' at time t. 

Let CO, y, z be the position of any element of the electron at the retarded 
time t,, defined by 

— - where r* ■= (®' — »)’ + (y' -y'f + {z' — zy. 

Of 

We may speak of «, y, z as the effective position of the element of the 
electron under consideration, since the element contributes to the potentials 
we are in search of, only when it is at ®, y, z. 
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The retarded time 4 will be different for different parts of the electron. 
Let its value at the centre of the electron be 6^. Let the position of the 
element under consideration at time Oq be coq, yo, Then the element which 
is at ^ 0 , yoj Zq at time Sq has moved to so, y, z by time so that 
= + etc., 

where v, v, w refer to the velocity of the electron at time Oq, 

Eemembering that 4 is a function of x, y, z, we obtain on differentiation 
with respect to x, 

^“=1 -1 {£r+ v{t, - + \ t}{u - 

and similarly, 

Those elemeafcs of the electron which have their effective positions inside 
a small element of volume dxdydz occupy at the fixed time element of 
volume dxodyodze. The ratio of these elements of volume is given by the 
usual Jacobian determinant 


dx^dy^dz^ 
dxdydz ~ 


^0 
dx ’ 

dx' 

dzu 

dx’ 


3 xq 

¥’ 

^0 

dy’ 

dzp 

dy’ 


^0 

dz 

dz 

dzp 

dz 


On inserting the values of the differential coefficients as just calculated, 
and expanding the determinant, we readily obtain 

dx„dyiidza 


! = !■ 


y, z 


■^o) + i 17(4- 6’o)"+ ...}, 


dxdydz 

all terms in u, v, w of degree higher than the first being found to disappear. 

If the electron is small in comparison with its distance from the point 
x, y', d, local variations of x, y, z throughout the electron may be neglected, 
so that to — ^0 may be neglected, and in the above expression x, y, z, r may be 
supposed to refer to the centre of the electron. In this case we have 

dx^dy^dz^ _ _ ^ . 4.}.(rT^ 

dxdydz *." 7 , 2 9® '*"a\ Sa; 

or, if Vr denote the radial velocity of the electron towards the point x', y', z' 
at the instant t — 


0r , dr 
+ F—+ W 

dy 


—'l 


> = 1 — 


dxcj dy^ dZfj 

dxdydz a 

Equation (655) may now be written in the form 
.T. 1 [ f f p dx„dy„dz. 
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where all quantities are evaluated at the time t = 6a> since 

JfJpda!adyodzt = e, 
e 


676 




K 




where square brackets sigaify that the quantity inside is to be evaluated 
at the retarded time as estimated at the electron. Similarly equation (666) 
becomes* 


“ 

u 


1--^) 

\ 

a/ 



Suppose it is required to calculate the field at a point 0 at time t Let 
E be the position of one of the electrons in the p p 

field at a time to such that 

T 

where r = EO. Then the quantities in square 
brackets must be calculated for this electron in 
the position E at the time 

Let the velocity of the electron at the time t„ o 
be V in a direction EF making an angle 6 with S'ie- 

EO, and let EF be the distance V (t-tt) which the electron would describe 
by the time t if its velocity remained constant. 

If FO is the perpendicular from F on to EO, the intercept EG is given by 
EO = EF Goa0 = V cos 0(t- Q. 

Now Fcosfl is simply the component Vr of velocity along EO, while 
t — tt = rja. Thus EO =» r and 

OG = r-EO=^r(l-^y 


The formulae for the potentials now become 




1 e . E._ 

KOO' 0 00' 


If squares of F/(7 are neglected, the angle FOE in figure 139 is a small 
angle and 00 is approximately equal to OF. Thus aa far as terms of the first 

* Thfise formulttfi for and F woro first given by Lionard {L’Eelairage EleetHque, 1898) and 
E Wiechort Ureh. merhirnl. 6, 1900. ji. 649). Onr proof has followed olosely the method given 
by Loront* (I'/Mory of mtetront. p. 964); an alternative proof is given by Sohott (Electromagnetio 
Sadiation, 1012, p. 22). 
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1 e 


F= 


f^eV 

GOF’ 


where F is the position of the electron at the instant at which the potentials 
are evaluated, except for a correction arising from accelerations or sudden 
changes in the motion of the electron. 

648. In the case in which XT, v, iv are treated as small we can also write 
down the potentials directly from equations (665) and (656). For in this case 
d.'Co dya dzQ becomes equal to dx dy dz and the equations assume the forms 




■ W 

Kr’ 


F-- 


G r ’ 


where r is the distance from the point y\ z' at which the forces are measured 
to the effective position of the electron. Thus the magnetic forces are given by 

= etc.(6571. 

dz'J G\dy' r dz r )’ ■ \ ) 


Since [e tf] is a function of — r/a, we have 


so that 


0 r 1 1 

3r ^ a 


I'""’) 




dy' T r dr r 


tzi ^ [ifJl 

a r r‘^ J’ 


and on substitution in equations (657) we obtain formulae for a, /3, y. 

These formulae are seen to contain terms both in r““' and r“^. At a great 
distance from the electron the former alone are of importance, and the com¬ 
ponents of force become 


j_r^ 

“ aOj 


[ev][, etc. 


.(658). 


Similarly we find for the electric forces at a great distance 

j[ Hi. 


r 


, etc. 


.(659). 


For a single electron moving along the axis of x with an acceleration 
in free space for which yu. = iT = 1, the components of force assume the simple 
forms 


^ 0 , ^ = -"~od[eul 7 


G^r^ 
1 






{evl F=0, F = 0 


these being accurate only at great distances from the electron. 


,( 660 ), 
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Eadiation op Enebgy. 

649. We saw in § 676 that the flow of energy across any closed surface 
is given by 

|J(m* + mn„ + nn,) dS .(661), 


where 


IIa> = ^ ( etc. 


In proving this the energy was assumed to be localised in the medium in 
the way imagined by Maxwell, but if we identify our closed surface with a 
sphere at infinity this assumption is no longer necessary. For independently 
of this assumption, the total energy in the whole of space is given by 

iP + F=III (Z» + + .^0 + £:(«’ + + 7")} 

and from this we can deduce formula (661) directly. On assigning to a, jS, y, 
X, Y, Z the value obtained in equations (660) for the forces from a single 
electron, we find 

n.=o, n„=-^Z 7 , n,=^Z/3. 




4:7r0^r* 


(eu)\ 


whence the flow of energy across a sphere of infinite radius is readily 
found to be 


2 

3 ^ 


(662). 


This is Larmor's formula for tlio rate at which a single moving electron 
radiates energy. We notice that a steady velocity u contributes nothing to 
the radiation; energy is radiated away from an electron which is undergoing 
acceleration but not from one in steady motion. 

It must be added that the new dynamics referred to in § 620 seems to 
throw doubt on this formula for emission of radiation. Many physicists now 
question whether any cmiHsion of radiation is produced by the acceleration of 
an electron, except \uid<ir certain special conditions. Bearing this caution in 
mind, we may proceed to examine some of the consequences of the formulae 
just obtiuned. 


650. If each of a cluster of electrons is so near to the point ca, y, z that 
differences of retardation of time may be neglected throughout the cluster, 
the radiation from the cluster is easily seen to be the same as that from a 
single electron of charge E moving with components of acceleration Z7, iP^, Ir, 
such that 

jr. 


37 
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The condition that there shall be no radiation from such a cluster is 
'2eu=‘tev = l,ew = 0. 

If this condition is not satisfied, the rate of emission of radiation is 
(cf. formula (662)) 

^J(Sei7)^ + (2eF)=+ (2eTF)1 .(663). 

651. Consider next the field produced by a particle of charge E oscillating 

along the axis of x with simple harmonic motion, its coordinate at any instant 
being We have 

Eu=-Efx^iCospt; [Eu]--Ep‘^XoOQsp(t-^ , 

and the field can be written down by substitution in formulae (660). 

From formula (662) the average rate of emission of radiation is found to b© 

Kott^E^Xo^G 

3 C® 

where X is the wave-length of the emitted light. 

A particle moving in this way is spoken of as a simple Hertzian vibrator. 
Its motion was taken by Hertz to represent the oscillating flow of current in 
an oscillatory discharge of a condenser. Such an oscillation formed the source 
of the waves in Hertz’s original experiments (1888), and forms the source of 
the waves used in modern wireless telegraphy. 

652. A case of great interest is that in which the velocity of a moving 
electron undergoes a very sudden change, such as would occur during a 
collision with matter of any kind. Let us represent such a sudden change 
hy supposing that etij eVj ew vanish except through a very small interval 
surrounding the time t = 0, during which they are very great. At a point at 
distance r, [eu], [ev] and [ew] will vanish except through a small interval 
of time surrounding the instant t^rja. During this short interval, the 
electric and magnetic forces will be very great; before and after this interval 
they will have the smaller values arising from the steady motion of the 
electron. Thus the sudden check on the motion of the electron results in 
the outward spread of a thin sheet of electric and magnetic force, the forces 
being very intense but only of brief duration. 

The radiation which is emitted when rapidly moving electrons impinge on 
matter is generally called X-radiation or Rontgen-radiation. It was suggested 
by Stokes that this consists of thin sheets or “pulses” of electric and magnetic 
force of the type we have just investigated. Although there is no doubt that 
this is true in a general way, yet the growth of the new dynamics already 
referred to has made it clear that there is far more in the problem of 
X-radiation than can be explained by the theories of Maxwell and Stokes, 
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Mechanical Foeces on Moving CHABGEa 

653. Whether we assume Maxwell’s localisation of energy in the medium 
or not, the total energy of an electromagnetic field, as we noticed in § 649, 
will he T+W, where 

W = jj^^(X’‘ + 7» + Z^)da!dydz . .(664), 

T=jjj-^(c?+^ + y^)da!dydz .(665), 

and the integrals extend through the whole of spaca 

Let us suppose that, on account of the electromagnetic forces at work, 
each element of charge experiences a mechanical force of components B, H, Z 
per unit charge. We can find the forces B, H, Z by the methods of § 196 and 
the general principle of least action. 

Let us imagine a small displaced motion in which the coordinates of any 
point y, z arc displaced to 4- Sa;, y -f Sy, z + 8^, while the components of 
electric polarisation are changed from /, g, h to A + S/i, these 

new components of polarisation as well as the old satisfying relation (615). 
Thus if p is the density of electricity at any point in the original motion and 
p 4- 8p the corresponding density in the displaced motion, we must have 


dx^dy dz 
dSf dSg 98A 


Lot us denote the total work performed by the mechanical forces in this 
small displacement by — {8/7} (cf. §651), so that 

{SI7} ZSz) divdydz .(666). 

Then the equations of motion are contained in (cf. equation (507)) 

r(Sy.^8Tf--{8l7})d^-0 .(667). 

Jo 

We have BT^ ^^JJJ(aS(K-hbS0^GSry) 

■ i ///{*“ 

on applying Green’s Theorem; and on fui-thor using equation (635), this 
becomes 


hT~ +1) + (/.r +1) + f)} dxdydz. 


37—2 
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Let S, ^ refer to a point fixed in space, and let A, refer to a point 
moving with, the moving material. Then we have the two formulae for Ao, 

cr —Si» + 

Dt dt dx dy az 


so that on comparison 


4i;-Sir + gj&+j-Sj, + 3jS>, 




dt 

We now have 


^ (pu f) = uSp i- pdu 


= crSp + |(pS«+S/)-ga,^ 


+ p{ 


3,3,9 

+F—+TF 

ax ay 




Sa; ■ 


du ^ 


)■ 


On substituting for dpjdt and Sp their values (cf. §622) 




dt 
Bp = - 


‘ dy^'^ ' ' dz' 

|^(,S«)+,|(pS,) + 3i(pS.). 


and simplifying, we obtain 


^iP^+J) = jAp^os+ ^f)+ ^ {pvSx -puBy) -^(puSz-p iFSic), 


dt 




whence 


ST= ■^j'jjF^(pSiv + Sf)dccdydz-{-terms in ff, JT 

^ — p^vSii?)| diEdy dz+ 

Transforming by Green’s Theorem, the second line in hT becomes 

^ / ff{Cw ~ ^) + •• - j dxdydz 

{pS«(oF-6w)+pS2/(aw-cD) + pS2(6!7-aF)] dxdydz. 

On inte^ating with respect to the time, and transforming the first term 
on integration by parts, we have 

= ”” 0 /// ^ ... dxdydz. 
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We have from variation of equation (664), 

SW = Jl[(XS/+ YZg + ZZh) dxdydz. 

Hence, freed from the integration with respect to the time, equation 
(667) becomes 

uJIi + + + dxdyds 

Ij{XZf+ YBg + ZZh) dxdydz 

—JJJp(S,Sx + HSy + ZS^f) dxdydz —0 .(668). 

We may not equate coefficients of the differentials, for S/, hh are 
not independent, being connected by 

08/* 3Sg 0SA . 9/sj\ ^/sj\ 

+ -97 + “aJ = ^ - zz 

We multiply this by an undetermined multiplier N?, a function of x, y, z, 
and integrate through all space. We obtain 

or, after integration by parts, 

Adding this integral to the left hand of equation (668), we may equate 
coefficients, and obtain 

„ IdF a'? . /r,ac\ 

Cdtdx 


>» Z + B (or -1» tr), etc.(670). 

o 

The first equation is simply equation (639), of which we have now obtained 
a proof direct from the principle of least action (cf. § 675); the second gives 
us the mechanical forces acting on moving charges. It will be seen that the 
forces given by formula (670) are identioxl with those obtained in ^ 629, but 
they have now been obtained without any limitation as to the smallness or 
steadiness of the velocities. 
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Stresses in the Medium. 


654. We can next evaluate the stresses in the medium, following the 
method of § 193 and assuming the medium to be free ether. 

Let X be the total ic-component of force acting on any finite region of the 
medium, so that 


ffr fff 1 fff 

X= I Bpdxdydz- pJdxdydz-h^ (ypv--j3pw)dxdydz, 
J J j J J J 'J 


On substituting for pv, pw from equations (635), the last term becomes 
1 

_ I M I __ , _ 

dt ^ dt, 


4birG 


1 d 
4 &itG dt 


dxdydz 

+i //]{■' Cs - a) - ^ (1 - 1 )} 

-r|) +.... 


On snlDstituting for p from equation (615), and for d^[dt, djldt from 
equations (636), and collecting terms, this becomes 




ar ^ dz\ 

dot dy dz) 


x-7 r 


fdT dx- 




\da> 

ds 

dx 


l_d 

O^dt 


dy 

_ 

jjjUadxdyds 


+ 7 


dx) 


'3Z dX 

dz 

.da dy' 

^ W dx 


dxdydz 

dxdydz 

....(671). 


in which Ila, as in §576 denotes the as-component of the Poynting Flux. 

On transforming the volume integrals in the first two lines into surface 
integrals, this becomes 

X.=‘-~fl{il(X‘-Y‘-X‘) + mXY + nXZ}dS 

— S” —'f)■+maj 3 + nay} dS 

. 

Since the last volume integral cannot be transformed into a surface integral, 
it is clear that the mechanical action is not such as can be transmitted by a 
system of stresses in a medium at rest. 


655. On the other hand it is clear that if we suppose the medium to 
possess momentum of components 

n. n., n. 
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per unit volume, then equation (672) would become exactly the equation of 
motion of this medium, if it is supposed to be acted on by a system of stresses 
defined by 


^ - 7 =) etc.' 

^ (^F+ a^) etc. 


(674). 


Thus the mechanical action is such as can be transmitted by a medium 
in motion, the momentum per unit volume being given by formula (673). 
The vector whose components are given by formula (673) is commonly called 
the “electromagnetic momentum.” We see that it is of amount equal to 1/C^ 
times the Poynting Flux, and in the same direction. 

For an electrostatic or magnetostatic field existing alone, the electro¬ 
magnetic momentum vanishes, and the stresses reduce to those previously 
found in §§ 193 and 471. 


Motion with Uniform Telocity. 


656. Let us again return to the general equations, and examine the special 
form they assume for a system moving with uniform velocity. This may for 
convenience be supposed to be a velocity v parallel to the axis of os, 

df d 

As in § 624 we may replace by — a-nd the general equation (648) 


becomes 



Let us now write k for 



, and the equation becomes 


diif sV** 

or, if we write of for kx, 

4. ^ 

a*''" 0/ 


— 4s’7rcr, 


— 4i7ra 


(676). 


We may conveniently speak of a', y, z as the " contracted ” coordinates 
corresponding to the original coordinates x, y, z, since if two surfaces have 
the same equation, one in x', y, z and the other in x, y, z coordinates, the 
former will bo identical with the latter contracted in the ratio l//e parallel to 
the axis of x. 


Equation (676) is Poisson’s equation in contracted coordinates. Its 
solution is 

IJJ a-dx'dydz crdxdydz r 

where r' denotes distance measured in the contracted space. 
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Hence (of. equations (644), (646)) the values of 4'' and F, O, H are 
given by 


4^=-S- 


(676). 


Q = H=0 

(j T 

SO that the potentials are the same in contracted coordinates as they would be 
in ordinary coordinates if the system were at rest, multiplied by the factor k. 


Motion of a uniformly electrified sphere, 

657. To illustrate the method just explained, we shall examine the field 
produced by a uniformly electrified sphere of radius a, moving with velocity U, 
The surface in the contracted space is a sphere of radius a, so that that in 
the uncontracted space is a prolate spheroid of semi-axes ica, a, a, and there¬ 
fore of eccentricity ujC. To find the distribution of electricity, we imagine 
the charge on the sphere to be uniformly spread between the spheres r = a 
and r = a 4“ 6, where € is infinitesimal. The charge on the spheroid is now 
seen to be uniformly spread between the spheroid itself and another similar 
spheroid of semi-axes a; (a -f e), a + e, a + e. Thus the distribution of electricity 
in the spheroid in the uncontracted space is just what it would be if the 
spheroid were a freely charged conductor, and is given by the analysis of 
§§ 283, 284 


658. The field has been discussed in detail by Searle^ and Abrahamf. 
The electric and magnetic energies W and T are found to be given by 


W 


= log ^ + ^ 


[ 

' 8a i 


Gu 




G— u 
C+u 
G^~ 


T+ W=^\-logp^-l 
2a. (p- ° C — IX 

while the total electromagnetic momentum G in the whole of space is given by 


<? = ■ 


0“+p2 G+u 

log, 


4a 1 Gu^ 


C^u 


2 ] 


this direction of (? being of course that of u. 


Motion of any system in equilibrium, 

669. When a material system moves with any velocity cr, the electric field 
produced by its charges is different from the field when at rest. The difference 
between these fields must shew itself in a system of forces which must act on 
the moving system and in some way modify its configuration. 

* PMZ. Trans. A, 187 (1896), p. 165. 

t Thys. Zeitschrifti 5 (1904), p. 576, or Theorie der Elektrizitdt (2nd ed.), p. 165. 
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685 


Let us consider first a simple system which we shall call S in which all 
the forces are electrostatic, and all the charges are supposed concentrated in 
points {e.g. electrons). Let us suppose that when the system is at rest there 
is equilibrium when a charge ei is at w = ^ 1 , 2 / = ^2 at a? = ^ 2 , y = 

^ = ^ 2 , and so on. 


Let us compare this with a second system S' consisting of the same 
electrons but moving with a uniform velocity Z7, and having the charges Ci 
X —x^,y — yiy z — z^\ €2 at y = y 2 , z = 02 , etc., so that each electron 

has the position in the contracted space which corresponds to its original 
position in the original space. Then if F denotes the electrostatic potential 
in the original system, the potentials in the moving system are (cf. equations 
(676)) 

^ = F = G = 0, H=^0, 


and the forces in the moving system are 




IdF 

0 ® 

Odt 


vdF 

dec 

^Cda 


/ KiiV^ 

0 ® 


0 ;f 


0 y 

“““ 0 jr ’ 


ic dx ' 


We notice that the electrostatic forces in 8' are 1/k times those in /S as 
regards their ^r-components, but k times those in 8 as regards their y-com- 
ponents. As a special case we notice that if the system 8 was in electrical 
equilibrium, then 8' will also bo in electrical equilibrium, so that a system 
which is in equilibrium when at rest can I'ogain equilibrium after being set in 
motion with velocity t/ by contracting in a ratio l//c. 


Electromagnetic Mass. 

660. Consider a charged body, which will ultimately be identified with an 
electron, moving with a uniform velocity t/ parallel to the axis of x. Let us 
first consider the simple case in which (/ is so small that may be 
neglected. 

The moving charge creates a magnetic field. If the charged body is 
supposed to be a sphere of radius a, whose surface is uniformly electrified to 
a total charge e, then there is no field inside the sphere, and the components 
of magnetic force outside the sphere are given by 

uef (fey 
Or*' 


« = 0, /S 
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If we assume localisation of energy in the medium, then at a distance r 
greater than a from the centre of the sphere there will be magnetic energy 
per unit volume of amount 




sin® 9 


where 9 denotes the angle between the radius r and the axis of w. On inte¬ 
gration, the total energy of this magnetic field is found to be 

e® frrsin®^ o • n i ^ o 

. 

This result is of course only true provided we suppose the energy to reside 
in the medium as imagined by Maxwell. In this case the energy, being 
magnetic, must be supposed to be kinetic energy. 

Thus if the charged body is supposed to be of mass mo, the total kinetic 
energy of its forward movement will be 



in which the first term arises from the ordinary mass of the body and the 
second from the kinetic energy of the medium. 

An analogy from hydrodynamics will illustrate the result at which we have arrived. 
Suppose we have a balloon of mass m moving in air with a velocity ^ and displacing a 
mass rri of air. If the velocity -y is small compared with the velocity of propagation of 
waves in air, the motion of the balloon will set up currents in the air surrounding it, such 
that the velocity of these currents will he proportional to v at every point. The whole 
kinetic energy of the motion will accordingly be 

the term \mAp‘ being contributed by the motion of the matter of the balloon itself, and the 
term by the air currents outside the balloon. The value of M is comparable with m', 
the mass of air displaced—for instance if the balloon is spherical, and if the motion of the 
air is irrotational, the value of M is known to be (cf. Lamb, JEfydrodynccmicSy § 91). 

661. Strictly speaking, formula (678) is true only when u remains steady 
through the motion. Any change in the value of u will be accompanied by 
magnetic disturbances in the ether which spread out with velocity G from 
the sphere. An examination of integral (677) will, however, shew that the 
energy is concentrated round the sphere—^the energy outside a sphere of 
radius J2 is only a fraction ajR of the whole, and if Ji is taken to be a large 
multiple of a this may be disregarded. The time required for the energy to 
readjust itself after a change of velocity is now comparable with RjG, 

Thus if we exclude sudden changes in u, and limit our attention to 
gradual changes extending over periods great compared with RjG, we may 
take expression (678) to represent the kinetic energy, both for steady and 
variable motion. 

The problem gains all its importance from its application to the electron. For this 
a is of the order of 2 x 10**^^ cms. (see below, § 666), so that all except one per cent, of the 
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magnetic energy is contained within a sphere of radius —2 x 10” Fionas. Since (7= 3 x 10^®, 
the time of readjustment of this energy is *66 x seconds, an interval small enough to be 
disregarded in almost all physical problems. 

662. We shall now consider the same problem in a different manner, 
and shall remove the restriction that ujG is to he a small quantity. The 
electron will still be supposed to move with a uniform velocity u, v, w which 
may be of any amount. The field arising from its motion may be calculated 
as explained in § 647. So long as the electron has no acceleration, the forces 
X, F, Z, a, yS, y fall off at infinity as 1/r^ so that the stresses defined by 
equations (674) fall off as l/r^ 

If we now apply equation (672) to the field of the single electron, allowing 
the closed surface S to recede to infinity, the equation becomes 

X = - .(679). 

where the integral is taken through the whole of space. Here X will now 
represent the ^’-component of the ponderomotive force on the electron from 
the field set up by its own motion through the ether. 

When the electron moves with uniform velocity, the integral on the right 
retains a constant value. In this case X = Y — Z = 0; there is no resultant 
force acting on the electron from the ether. 

Now suppose that the electron has not only a velocity zr, v, w but also an 
acceleration ir, t, w* The forces Z, F, Z, a, 13, y now contain terms in 1/r, 
but these depend only on the accelerations. When the surface S recedes to 
infinity in equation (672), the surface integrals will no longer vanish, hut will 
contain terms dopendtuit on the squares and products of the accelerations. 
If we suppose the accelerations to be so small that their squares and products 
may be neglected, then equation (67 9) remains true even for an accelerated 
electron. 

We have seen that Ha, will depend on the values of u, v, w, a, etc., both 
at the instant t under consideration and also at preceding instants. Thus we 
may in general suppose that 

V'J11 etc.). 

Each aide of this equation represents the /^-component of electromagnetic 
monientuin, and equation (679) assumes the form 



It is clear that tlie force X will depend on all the accelerations and their 
differential coetliciGnts with respect to the time. 
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Consider first the case in which all the accelerations are steady and so 
small that their squares may be neglected. Then u, v etc. all vanish and 
equation (680) reduces to 


vp + 

du 


.a/a. 
dv^ dw 


,(681). 


In general df^/du etc. may depend on u, F, w, but if we agree that squares 
of tr, F, w may be neglected in calculating X, then we may calculate dfxjdu 
etc. on the supposition that ?7, F, tf all vanish. In other words /*, etc. may be 
calculated as if the motion were steady. 

When the motion is steady the whole electromagnetic momentum G is 
clearly in the direction of the motion and its amount will depend only on G, 
where = 27 ^ 4 - f^ -f Thus we may put 




where Q is the whole electromagnetic momentum in the whole of space, a 
function of 0 only. On differentiation, we obtain 


~du G dc 


(-)' 

df,_ 

vr d /Q\ 

UJ’ 

dr 

'V doXG) 


, etc. 


Now suppose the whole motion to be in the direction of Oco, so that c= ?7, 
F= TF = 0. The three equations such as (680) now assume the forms 







When if exists alone, f = tf = 0, so that F = Z = 0. Thus the electro¬ 
magnetic field exerts a force on the electron in the direction opposite to d. 
This force is the same as would be exerted if the electron possessed an ad¬ 
ditional mass equal to dOjdG, This is called the longitudinal electromagnetic 
mass of the electron. An electron of mass mo will respond to a force in the 
direction of its motion in the same way as an electron, unencumbered by an 
electromagnetic field, of mass 

^0 + ^ .(682). 


Similarly if f exists, along the opposing force of the electromagnetic field 
is - F (G/g). By a similar interpretation, Cr/a is called the transverse electro¬ 
magnetic mass. The electron will respond to a force transverse to its motion 
in the same way as an electron, unencumbered by a magnetic field, of mass 

n 

.(683). 

G 
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m. Abralum su^ed m 1904 that the el«,tron might b» treated .a 
a npd sph^e of ^o. «, uoiWy J 


2+5 „1A 
4atr»V C‘ ^G-u ^ 0 )' 


664. Lorcntz brought forward an alternative conception of the electron 
according to which it is spherical in shape only when at rest. The electricity 
IS not supposed to be rigidly fixed in a spherical configuration, so that when 
the electron is set in motion with a velocity a, it contracts, in accordance 
with the theorem of § 659, in the ratio 1 in its direction of motion and so 
assumes the form of an oblate spheroid. Against this conception of the 
electron Abraham has brought the objection that the original electron cannot 
be simply a distribution of electric charges acted on by their own mutual 
repulsions; there must be other forces at work to keep the charges from 
flying apart. When these other forces are taken into account, there is no 
reason for suppo,Hing that the contracted electron would be in equilibrium, or 
if it were in equilibrium, that the equilibrium would be stable. We a'hab 
return to this point later. 

The electromagnetic field of Lorentz’s electron is readily calculated by the 
metluKl of § 656, for the configuration, when expressed in terms of contracted 
coordinates, is spherically symmetrical. 

If IK is the electrostatic energy of the system of charges which constitute 
the eh.'ctron when at rest, it is readily found that the electromagnetic momen¬ 
tum G of the contracted electron moving with velocity a is 


so that the longitudinal and transverse masses are 

4 F 


4 W 

mt-g ^ 


(684). 


€66. The formulae for the transverse mass can be tested experimentally. 
It was shewn in § (SJVl that an electron in a uniform magnetic field H would 
describe a path of constant curvature mvGf&H, where a is the velocity 
perpendicular to the magnetic lines of force. When electromagnetic mass 
is taken into account, in in this formula must be replaced by mg + nit, where 
wio ^ho mass of the electron apart from its electromagnetic mass. Expeii- 
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ments to determine the variation of -f mt with the velocity were first 
undertaken by Kaufmann in 1906. More recent experiments by Bucherer, 
Bestelmeyer and others shew that + mt varies precisely as (1 — XJ^j G^) ^ or fc. 
This is in exact agreement with the transverse mass of the Lorentz contractile 
electron if is taken to be zero— i.e. if the mass of the electron is supposed 
to be wholly electromagnetic. 


666. All experiments agree in giving a value for ejm at zero velocity very 
nearly equal to 1*767 x lO*^ in Electromagnetic Units (Bncherer’s value). Com¬ 
bining this with Millikan's value for namely 4*774x10"“^® in Electrostatic 
Units, we find for the mass of the electron at rest 


m = 9*00 X10“^® grammes. 

The mass of the electron at rest is, from formulae (684), 


4 W 


If the charge e of the electron is supposed spread uniformly over the surface 
of a sphere of radius a, the value of W, the electrostatic energy, is 
so that 


2 


(685) 


in agreement with formula (678). In this equation we know the values of 
niy e and 0, so can deduce 

a = 1*874 X10“^® cms. 

This must be the radius of the electron if its charge is spread uniformly over 
the surface of a sphere. If the charge is spread uniformly through the volume 
of a sphere, W = Se^jba, giving 

^“ 2*249 X10’”^®cms. 

Other distributions of charge would give other values for a but always 
of the same order. We conclude that the value of a is of the order of 
2x10"^® cms. 


The Internal Mechanics of the Electron, 

667. Let us regard the electron as a contractile sphere of radius a whose 
surface is uniformly charged with electricity. Then m is given by formula 
(685), and the electromagnetic energy of the electron, when moving with a 
velocity U, is found to be 

l^ 

ic - ^ j -f a constant 


T = mC^ 


,( 686 ). 
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Suppose an acceleration tio operate for an instant dt. Since the longitudinal 
mass is the work done by the force producing the acceleration is 

rriH? V dt 

d 

which may be written as ^ (mC^/c) dt The increment in the electromagnetic 

energy (686) is, however, 

d y ^ Id 


a'”®")*-** W* 


and this is not equal to the work done on the electron. 

To satisfy the conservation of energy it appears that in addition to its 
electromagnetic energy T the electron must have energy U of some type 
unknown but of amount 

Z7 ^ ^ constant...(687). 

Then r+ !7=m/c4“a constant, and the work done by external forces is 
equal to the increment of £7. 

668 . If a charge e is spread over a conducting sphere of radius a, the 
force per unit area on its conducting surface is 

jK 5= 27rcr® = . 

Sttu* 


The electron is not a charged conductor, but the above formula makes it 
clear that the electron at rest could be held in equilibrium by the action of a 
normal tension R of amount per unit area. Poincar6^ has shewn that 

the electron in its contracted state would still be in equilibrium if tensions of 
this amount continued to act while the electron was in motion. Now if is 
the volume of the electron at any instant, the work done on these tensions as 
the electron changes shape will be Rdvn When the electron is moving with 
velocity ir, its volume is \iro?lfc, so that 

7? - ™ -1 

Thus if U is taken to be Rd in formula (687), the conservation of energy will 
be exactly satisfied. 

There is no evidence as to whether these tensions do or do not exist; the 
possibility of their existence suggests a mechanism by which the electron can 
be held in cMiuilibrium at all velocities, while its motion conforms to the con¬ 
servation of energy. 

* llendicorui del Oircolo Matem, di Palermo^ 21 (1006), p. 129. 
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The Reaction on an Accelerated Electron, 


[CH. XIX 


669. The whole force acting on a moving electron is given by equation 
(680), in which we have so far neglected all terms beyond those in 0, f, w. 
Lorentz^ has calculated the effect of the terms in u, v, iv etc., and finds that 
they give rise to a force acting on the electron of components Fy, F^ 
given by 

= P, etc.(688). 

Lorentz also gives formulae from which the remaining terms in equation (680) 
can be calculated, but these terms are of little physical interest. 

The force given by formula (688) may be regarded as a frictional resistance 
opposing the motion of the electron through the ether. The rate at which 
the electron does work to overcome this force is 


uF^+ vFy+ wF;,, 

so that the work done by the electron in an interval from ^ = 0 to ^ = r will be 

2 




I (uir+vv-h ww)dt. 
Jo 


On integrating by parts, this becomes 


2 ^ 


VV+ wW 


^ 2_^ r 

o'^3C'« 


(^2 f 2 4. ^,5^ 


The last term represents the radiation emitted by the electron as calculated 
by Larmor's formula (662); the first term must represent changes in the energy 
stored in the ether. 


* The Theory of Electrons^ p. 251. 




CHAPTEK XX 

THE THEORY OP RELATIVITY 
Motion through the Ether. 

The Michelscni-MoTley EocpeTvment. 

670. When ■w6 htiv© spok6ii of s. systoni a.t rost wc iiavo so far moaiit, for 
all practical purposes, a system at rest in our laboratories. But if we have been 
right in conjecturing that all electromagnetic phenomena have their seat in 
the ether, then a system at rest would most naturally be taken to mean 
a system at rest in the ether. We have so far made no clear distinction 
between the conceptions of rest in the ether and rest relative to the walls of 
a laboratory. 

The view was at one time held that a moving body drags the ether along 
with it. If this were a true view the distinction just referred to would not 
arise; a body at rest relative to the walla of a laboratory would also be 
at rest in the ether. But in time it was found that this was not a true view; 
it could not be reconciled simultaneously with results of laboratoiy experiments 
such as Fizeau’s water-tube experiment (cf. § 687 below), and with the astro¬ 
nomical theory of the aberration of light* (cf. § 689 below). Finally it became 
established that the ether, if one existed at all, could not share in the motion 
of moving bodies; it must be stagnant, and moving bodies must simply move 
through it without .setting up mass-motions in it. 

The earth’s velocity in its orbit is about 30 kms. a second, so that the 
velocity of the earth relative to the supposed ether must at some season of the 
year be at le»ist 30 kms. a second. If jm ether exists, there must be a stream 
of ether flowing through every laboratory which must attain velocities at least 
as great as 80 kms. a second. 

Starting in 1887, Michelson and Morley conducted experiments with a view 
to measuring the actual velocity of this supposed stream of ether relative to 
theii- laboratory, or, what is the same thing, the velocity of the earth through 
the ether. The principle of the experiment is easily explained. Let the 
laboratory be moving with velocity u through the ether, then a ray of light 
travelling against the stream of ether will move with an actual velocity 0 in 
the ether, and so will have an apparent velocity O' — m if measured relatively 

* For a fuller account the reader ia referred to special treatises—Larmor’s Ether and Matter 
(Oamb. Uaiv. Press, 1900) or Cuiuningham^s lielativity (Camb. Univ. Press, 1914). 
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ig laboratory. Similarly a ray of light made to travel in the 
>ion ’will have an apparent velocity 0 If a ray travel over 
is tliQU refiected back to its starting-point, the time ti taken 

by 


ti 


« i 21 



(689). 


next that a ray is made fco travel a distance L across the directior 
cl back to its starting-point, the system moving with velocity i 
et the whole time be fg, then the distance travelled by the systen 
actual path of the ray through the ether consists of two eqna 
eforo reflection and one after; each part is the hypotenuse of i 
triangle of sides L and ^ut^, and the time of describing each par 
•e 



^mulao (689) and (690) it appears that the times taken by a ray ( 
vol a distance I and be reflected back, while the laboratory is i 
ugh the ether, will be different according as the path of the raj 
ici'OQs the direction of motion of the system. This time differenc 
fieasurement by optical means, and from such measurements 
possible to determine u* 

lie experiment was performed no time difference could be observe 
3 explanation would be that, at the moment of performing tl 
, the laboratory was at rest in the ether, but this explanation w 
0 be tenable, since no time difference could be discovored at ai 
10 year, 


Tlio FiUfjerald-Loreiitz OonU^action By 2 )othesi 8 . 

‘itzigerald in 1893 and Lorcntz in 1896 suggested indopendeni 
3ason why no time difference was observed might be because t 
lie apparatus which moved with velocity u longitudinally throu 
vas contracted in a ratio (1 — u^jO^)^ as a result of its motion. 

5 the arm I would have shrunk from an initial length k given b} 

in the system when at rest. Equation (689), expressed in terms 
comes 



with formula (690), 
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Thus tliG Fitzgerald-LorGnt55 contraction hypothesis would account com- 
3tely for the null result of the Miclielson-Morley exi^oriment, The hypothesis 
itself is not unreasonable, for we have already seen (§659) that an electrostatic 
3tem set in motion with a velocity u would only regain its equilibrium after 
atraeting longitudinally in exactly the ratio assumed by the 

pothesis. It is true that the arms of sandstone and pine used by Miohelson 
d Morlcy were not purely electrostatic systems, But neither is the electron 
; § 664), and yet Lorentz’s hypothesis that this contracts longitudinally in 
actly the same ratio is found to lead to a value for the electromagnetic 
iss Avhich is entirely confirmed by experiment (§ 605). 

672. According to the contraction hypothesis, the Miohelson-Morley 
poriment failed to detect the velocity of motion through the etlier because 
is motion was exactly concealed by the shrinkage of the apparatus. If this 
u'G so, the velocity ought of course to become measurablo if we could in any 
iy measure the amount of this shrinkage. 

It is at once obvious that the shrinkage could not bo measured, or oven 
tooted, by any process of direct measurement, for utiy material measuring- 
i would shrink in exactly the same ratio as the apparatus to bo measured, 
direct means might, however, be expected to reveal the amount of shrinkage. 

673. Lord Rayleigh^ pointed out that an isotropic medium ought to 
come anisotropic .when shrunk, so that ordinary transparent matter ought 
bo doubly refracting for a ray of light crossing it in a direction oblique to 
j motion throngli tlio ether. But no trace of double refraction was found 
bher by Lord Rayleigh or by Bracof wlio repeated the oxporimont with 
iparatus so sensitive that a fiftieth part of the expected effect would have 
ion detected. 

Following a similar train of thought, Trouton and RankinoJ tried to 
itoct ohanges in the resistance of a bar of metal as it was turned in various 
rections, but found no measurablo change. 

These experiments do not prove either that there is no motion through the 
her, or tliat the Fitzgerald-Lorontz contraction does not occur. They prove 
at if there is motion through an ether, and if the contraction does occur, 
en the effect of this contraction is somehow veiled or compensated by some 
her effect. Thus Lorentz showed§ that the null result of the experiments of 
lyloigh and Brace would bo exactly accounted for on his own theory of the 
nstitution of the electron, on wliich the electrons would be contracted in 
st the same ratio as tho transparent matter. And Trouton and llankine 
owed, in thoir original l^aper, that tho null result of their experiment is au 
evitable consequence of tho electron theory of conduction through matter 

^ Phil Math 4 (10C2), p. 078. I Ibid 7 (1904), p. 817. 

t Proo. II S, 80 (1908), p. 420. § Theor}^ of EUctrons, p. 217. 
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(cf. 1345 a), provided the electron has the transverse and longitudinal masses 
assigned to it by Lorentz (§ 664). Thus these experiments, undertaken 
originally in order to find velocity through the ether, resulted finally in pro¬ 
viding confirmation of Lorentz’s theory of the constitution of the electron. 

In other experiments, the compensatory effect is still more easily dis¬ 
covered. A charged body moving through the ether ought to set up a 
magnetic field, so that every charged body in a laboratory ought to be sur¬ 
rounded by a magnetic field proportional to ujO. Every other charged body 
in the laboratory is moving across the lines of force of this magnetic field 
with velocity u and so ought to be acted on by a mechanical force pro¬ 
portional to Trouton and Noble^ suspended a parallel plate condenser 

by a torsion thread and looked for a couple, proportional to u^/C^, tending to 
turn the plates parallel to the direction of motion through the ether. No such 
couple was observed. 

The null result of this experiment is readily explained as a consequence 
of the Eitzgerald-Lorentz contraction. A shrinkage of the distance between 
the plates decreases the energy of the condenser. There is therefore a 
mechanical couple tending to turn the system into its position of minimum 
potential energy— i.e, into a position in which the plates are at right angles 
to the direction of motion through the ether. It is readily verified that this 
couple exactly neutralises the couple of magnetic origin, which the original 
experiment tried to detect. Indeed, granted the Fitzgerald-Lorentz shrinkage, 
the theorem proved in § 659 shews at once that the system would be in equi¬ 
librium in all orientations. 


The Relatiyity-Coxbition. 

674. These and similar experiments have one and all failed to detect 
motion through an ether. They have not proved that there is no motion 
through an ether, but shew that if this motion exists, its effects are in every 
case veiled by some other effect, and, in every case, it has proved possible to 
discover this veiling effect as an effect predicted by general electromagnetic 
theory. 

The question arises whether there must always and of necessity be a 
veiling effect in every experiment. In other words, are the electromagnetic 
equations of such a nature that it is inherently impossible to detect motion 
through an ether by electromagnetic means ? 

It is well known that the ordinary Newtonian equations of dynamics are 
of this nature. For the equations 


* FUL Trans. A, 202 (1903), p. 165 and Froc. B, S. 72 (1903), p. 132. 
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do not change their form when referred to axes moving with a uniform velocity 
u — i.e. when x is replaced by it? — iit. Thus all phenomena governed by these 
equations are the same on an earth moving with a uniform velocity u as they 
would be on an earth at rest, so that it is necessarily futile to attempt to 
determine the earth’s velocity in space by means of such phenomena. 

Systems of equations or natural laws which are such as to make it im¬ 
possible to determine absolute motion may be said to satisfy the ''Relativity- 
condition.” The characteristic of such equations will be that they do not 
change their form when referred to axes moving with a uniform velocity 
relative to the axes to which they were originally referred. We have seen that 
the Newtonian equations satisfy the relativity-condition, and the continual 
failure of experiment to determine the earth’s velocity through the ether leads 
us to consider whether the electromagnetic laws may not also satisfy the 
relativity-condition. 

If we simply change the electromagnetic laws by replacing a? by ^ — ut, it 
is at once seen that a change of form results. But the hypothesis of the 
Fitzgerald-Lorentz contraction has already given grounds for suspecting that 
the required change may not be so simple as this. For instance, it may be 
that on changing to moving axes, all lengths parallel to the ^r-axis ought to 

be contracted in the ratio (1 — In this case the transformation would 

be from 4? to a new coordinate x' defined by - /c (^ — ut), where k denotes 

(1 - The analysis of § 659 has already shewn that all electrostatic 

phenomena conform to the relativity-condition when this transformation is 
made. * 

This change really amounts to a change in the measurement of the unit 
of length, as regards lengths parallel to the axis of a?, when we change the 
velocity of motion parallel to the axis of x. Following a method originated by 
Einstein^ we proceed to examine whether similar changes in all the units can 
result in the electromagnetic laws conforming to the relativity-conditioa 

676. Consider first the condition that the simple phenomenon of the 
transmission of a light-signal shall satisfy the relativity-condition. Imagine 
an experimenter 8 moving with an unknown but uniform velocity, and using 
coordinates x, y, t to record the result of his observations. If the pheno¬ 
menon of light-transmission satisfies the relativity-condition, a signal started 
from the origin at any instant will after time t have reached points lying 
on a sphere 

+ = 0 .(691), 

where G is the velocity of light determined by the observer 8 . 

Let a second observer 8' move with a different velocity, and let him use 
coordinates x\ y\ z\ i! to record the result of his observations. The sphere 

Aim. d Phya. 17 (1905), j?. 891. 
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whose equation is (691) for S will have an equation expressed in terms of 
x\ y', z\ i for 8\ and if the relativity-condition is satisfied, this equation 
must be 

+ + .( 692 ), 

where O' is the velocity of light determined by S\ 

If /S' changes his units of length or time he will change his value of G\ 
which is the distance light appears to him to travel in unit time. We may 
without any loss of generality suppose /S' to use units which make O' equal 
to a 

We may also suppose that light will appear, both to S and to /S', to travel 
in straight lines with uniform velocity*. Thus for 8 the equation connecting 
the position x, 2 /, ^ of a light-signal with the time t must be linear in x, y, z 
and t The similar equation for S' will be linear in x\ y\ z' and t'. Thus x', y\ z' 
and t' will necessarily be linear functions of x, z and t And we have 
already supposed that the equations of transformation from x, 2 /, t' to x, y, z, t 
must be such that equation (691) transforms into equation (692), C' being 
equal to 0. 

Let us introduce new variables r, r' in place of t, t', these being given by 
r=^iGt, t' = iCt' where i = V(- !)• Then equations (691) and (692) become 

^2 ^ ^ ^ 

x'^ + y'^z'^-h = 0. 

The relativity-condition is satisfied if a linear transformation transforms 
the one equation into the other. Since the equations of transformation are 
linear this requires that 

x^ 4- 2/' + = * {x'^ -¥ y'^ + + t'^) .(693), 

where Z? is a constant. 

Imagine a four-dimensional space constructed in which x^ y, 'z, r are 
orthogonal rectilinear coordinates. On account of the linearity of the equations 
of transformation, x\ y\ z', r may also be regarded as rectilinear coordinates 
in this same space, but these have not yet been required to be orthogonal 
Now x^-^y^ + z^ + T^ is the square of the distance of the pointer, y, z, r from 
the origin when expressed in x, y, z, r coordinates, so that, by equation ( 693 ), 
k {x^ 4- y'^ 4- 4 - t'^) must be the square of the distance of a?', y', z'j r' from the 

origin. It follows at once that x, y\ r must be orthogonal coordinates; if 

* According to Einstein’s theory of generalised relativity, to which we shall return below 
(§ 702), light does not travel in straight lines in the presence of a gravitational field. The 
assumption we have just made marks the parting of the ways between the old physical 
theory of relativity and the new generalised theory. On the new theory the assumption just 
made is strictly true only at an infinite distance from all matter; it may nevertheless be 
regarded as a very accurate first approximation to the truth except in gravitational fields 
enormously more intense than any of which we have experience. 
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they were not orthogonal, cross products co'y', «V etc. would enter into the 
expression for the square of the distance from x', y', / to the origin. Thus 

the axes of ®', y', t' cs^n be obtained from those of y, t by a pure 
rotation in the four-dimensional space. 

We have already fixed the ratio of S"a units of length and time by making 
O' = G. If we further change the absolute values of these units, we can alter 
the value of k, and we may agree to fix these absolute values so that A; = 1. 
The change from coordinates x, y, z, r to x', y', t', or conversely, is now 

effected by a pure rigid body rotation of the axes. 

We may notice in passing that if the relativity-condition is satisfied as 
regards the transmission of light-signals, no set of axes x, y, z, r in the four¬ 
dimensional space is geometrically more fundamental than any other. A 
change of velocity of translation is merely effected by turning the axes about, 
and no observer can claim on purely geometrical grounds that his system of 
axes provides a standard set from which all other positions of the axes ought 
to be measured. 

676. The simplest case of rotation of the axes occurs when every point 
moves parallel to one of the coordinate planes, say x, r. The formulae of trans¬ 
formation then assume the simple forms 

as' = 0 ! cos 0 + T sin 6' 

t' = T cos 0—as sin ^ • .(694), 

To determine what physical meaning is to be assigned to 6, we notice that 
a/ = 0 when 

« Bs — T tan ^ — iOt tan 9 .(696). 

Thus a point which tho experimenter S regards as moving along the axis 
of as with a velocity — iO tan 6 will appear to 8' to be at rest. In other woi'ds 
the axes of 8' move relative to those of 8 with a velocity — iO tan 6 along the 
axis of X, Lot us put 

«— tO tan ^ .(696), 

then the transformation (694) is that appropriate to the case in which the axes 
of (S' have a velocity (m, 0, 0) relative to those of 8. 

Put 

then « ac cos and the formulae of transformation (694) become 

x'^K(x-v.t), y'-y, .(697). 

677. Following Einstein we have found that the transformation relations 
(697) express the necessary and sufficient condition that the propagation of 
light-signals shall conform to the relativity-condition. We have already 
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noticed (| 674) that the first relation x = k (x — ut) is simply an expression of 
the Fitzgerald-Lorentz contraction which is necessary if the Michelson-Morley 
experiment is to conform to the relativity-condition^ We now have the further 
information that if all experiments of light transmission are to satisfy the 
relativity-condition, we must have the further relation 


t' = fC (t-- 


XU' 

10 \ 

The transformation (697), although we have obtained it by a method due 
mainly to Einstein, is commonly known as Lorentz’s transformation. For 
Lorentz had shewn*, before the appearance of Einstein's paper, that precisely 
the same transformation expresses the condition that the ordinary electro¬ 
dynamical equations shall conform to the relativity-condition. 

678. Before proving this, let us examine some of the purely kinematical 
properties of the Lorentz transformation expressed by equations (697). 

Transforming to axes moving with a relative velocity u is equivalent, as 
we have seen, to turning the axes through an angle 6 in the x, r plane, where 
6 is given by equation (696). Transforming to axes moving with a velocity 
relative to these new axes is equivalent to turning through a further angle 6' 
given by 

u' = — iC tan 

But these last axes can be obtained from the original axes on turning 
through an angle 6 -i- d'y and we have 

•rti. . /i'\ “ iO(tan 04-tan 0') w + w/ 

-^Ctan(0 +6 ) = —2-7—27-^=-?. 

1-tan^tan^^ uu 

Thus the velocity of the last set of moving axes relative to the first is 
not u^-u'] it is u, given by 

.w. 


1 + 




and we notice that u is necessarily less than + 'w' when both and u' are 
positive. We should only have a right to expect that u would be equal to 
u + u' if both S and S' measured their lengths, times and velocities in similar 
ways, and this, under the Lorentz transformation, they do not do. 

As a direct consequence of equation (698), 

^ ^_ {G^u){G--u') 

0 (1+=')' 

so that if u and are each less than G, then u is necessarily less ‘ than 0, 
* Amsterdam Proc. (1904), p. 809. 
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Thus no possible compounding of velocities less than G can ever give a 
resultant velocity u greater than 0. As a special case ii u' = G then U=G, 
regardless of the value of w; the resultant of the velocity of light and any 
other velocity is the velocity of light. 

Similar analysis will give the result of superposing two velocities not in 
the same direction, but the required formulae can be obtained rather more 
directly from the formulae of transformation (697), as we shall now see. 


679. Let a point move with velocity u, v, w relative to the axes used by 
S, so that 

a = y = y^+vt, + .(699), 

and let the velocity of the same point relative to the axes used by 8' be 
v', v', w', so that 

ai' = Ola + U't', y' = y/ + v't’, z' = e^+w'^ .(700). 

In these last equations, let us substitute Lorentz’s values for af, y', t', as 

given by equations (697). We obtain 

K (x-ut) = aio' + if/clt 

, , , xu\ 

+ f' l‘[t - g-j , 


and a similar equation for z. Differentiate these three equations with respect 
to t, putting — accordance with equations (699), and we find 



from which follows directly 



r/' + u 


y' 




w' 


W 

- 




(702). 


In these equations u, v, w may be regarded as the resultant velocity 
obtained by compounding velocities a, 0, 0 and u', v', w'. 
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From equations (701) we obtain directly 
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.(703). 


These are also a necessary consequence of equations (702), for rf, V, w' 
IS the velocity obtained by compounding velocities u, v, and — u, 0, 0. 


Electromagnetic Equations. 

680. Following Lorentz* and Einstein t, let us now proceed to transform 
the general electrodynamical equations of Chap. XIX (§§ 621, 622), namely 

. 


uv .' 

. 

.<™)- 

|^ + p + ^=0 .( 707 ), 

dx oy oz 

to the new variables x\ y', z\ i! connected with x, y, z, t by relations (697). 
If X is any function whatever of x, y, z^ t we have 

dx dx'dx dt'dx \dx' G^dt/\ 


. 


dy dy” dz 3/ 


The three equations (704) and equation (706) accordingly assume the form 

. 

.<”«)• 


J“3a' ""Va®' O’atv . 

+ Ann. d. Physih, 17 (1906), p. 916. 


* l.c. ante. 
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r Tir 1 ^ 0a /trnx 

o\f ^'‘w '^d!d)\~'^\dx' c^dt') dy . 

, df dg dh ku df ,k,„. 

'^da/'^dy''^dz' Odt'~f^ . 

If we introduce a', /S', 7 ', /', g\ h\ defined by 


.(713); 


GL — a, 

/\p i 

( ^ , 47ru , N 

f=f 

( \ 

^ =/f 1 


1 , / = * 1 


7 ' = a: 1 

( 47ru \ 



[7— 

1, h'=K\ 

1^ + 4^^)^ 


then equations (ViO) and (711) may be written in the form 

G V ^ dif) 02 ' dx' . 


.(715). 


47r / , dh\ 0/9' 0a' 

G dt/'^ dixf dy 

681. We still require to transform pu, pv, pw to the new coordinates. 

The density p in the new coordinates must be such that 
p dx'dy'ds ~ pdxdydz. 

Since the coordinates a?', ?/, z'^ r' are derived from 3 /, t by a pure 
rotation in four-dimensional space, we have 

= 1 . or da'di/dz'dr' = dwdydzdr. 


Thus 
so that 


0 (a-') y,^,T) 

dfsdydz /, uu\ 

dx'di/'dz^ dr~ di~'^\ .^ 

/ = (717). 

Combining this with equations (703), we find at once that p(v—u) = p'u', 
pY — p'y' and pfV — p w'. Thus equations (714) and (715) become 

.(»*)■ 

.dh\ diS' da' 


0 V ^ dt'J da/ dy' 


.(719). 


On multiplying throughout by k and using relations (713), equation (709) 
becomes 


47r 

■(; 


«n£r + - UK (k 

Kpa+K UK 3^^ + 3^7 + yjj 


dy _d_^ 

'Ty 0 /’ 


which, by the use of equation (712), reduces further to 


47r 






87 ' 0 /S' 
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Using’ the relation p(o'—u) — p'iz'just obtained, and also the relation /=/', 
this becomes 

. 

Finally, again using relations (713), equation (712) transforms into 

/dy d$\ ten df 




SK 

— H- 


dx' K \,dy' de J 41^0 \Sy' 3^0 0^ dt' 

Using the relation ('720), which has just been obtained, this becomes 


'Cl 

0«'' 




or, multiplying throughout by ic and using equation (717), 

dx'dy'dz' ^ 


.(721). 


682. We have now seen that if the new quantities a\ /3\ y\ g', h' are 
defined by equations (713), then the electric equations (704) and (706), when 
transformed to coordinates x\ y\ t\ resume their original form exactly. 
By precisely similar analysis we find that if 

a'=a, X'^X ^ 

6'=«(^6 + g^), F' = «(F-gc) 

then the magnetic equations (705) and (707), when transformed to the new 
coordinates x\ y\ z\ t', will also resume their original form exactly. 

Thus it appears that the relativity-condition will be satisfied by all 
electromagnetic phenomena, if the relation between the forces as estimated 
by S and those estimated by S' moving with a velocity {% 0, 0) relative to 8 
can be supposed to be those given by relations (713) and (722). If these 
relations are found, in actual fact, to be satisfied, it will be impossible to 
determine absolute motion by any electromagnetic means whatever. 



683. Consider first the form assumed by the relations in free space, for 
which we may take If = /a = 1. Here a, 6, c become identical with a, ;Q, 7, and 
a!, h', d with d, /3', y. Also /, p, h become the same as X/47r, F/47r, Zj^ir 
and similarly for/',p', h\ The two sets of equations (713) and (722) are now 
seen to become identical, each reducing to 



Z' = Z 



II 

/- S ’') 


II 



(723). 
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If 14Y(7“ is neglected, k may be put equal to unity, and the forces Z', F, Z' 
are exactly those which we found in § 628 for the forces on a unit charge 
moving with velocity (it, 0 , 0 ). Similarly the forces a', / 3 ', 7 ' are easily shewn 
by the method of § 572 to be precisely those which would be acting on a unit 
magnetic pole moving with a velocity («, 0 , 0 ). Thus there is direct experi¬ 
mental verification of these equations when ityO^ is neglected. 

When v?l(? is not neglected, it is naturally impossible to obtain direct 
experimental evidence of the accuracy of the equations. A complication arises 
from the fact that B and S' are using different units of length in the direction 
of Oaj, and on allowing for this and treating the problem in the manner of 
§ 666 , it is at once found that the presence of the factors k in equations (723) 
exactly represents the complication introduced by the finiteness of 

Thus it appears, by what is not far short of absolute proof, that the 
relativity-condition is satisfied by all electromagnetic phenomena. 

684. The problem presented by phenomena in dielectric and magnetic 
media is naturally more complex. Various hypotheses have been put forward 
as to the relation between a', V, o' and a', /3', 7 ' in moving magnetic media, as 
also regarding the relation between /', g'y h' and X', Y', Z' in moving 
dielectrics. Some of these hypotheses are in agreement with relations (7l3) 
and (722), while some are not. Experiments have been conducted by various 
physicists, and in particular by H. A. Wilson and A. Eichenwald, with a view 
to discriminating between these rival hypotheses. In each case the victorious 
hypothesis is found to be in conformity with equations (713) and (722) 
above. 

Wilson* moved a dielectric body through a magnetic field and found that 
there was an electric polarisation (/', g', h') set up of which the amount 
agreed very closely with that demanded by equations (713). And Eichenwaldf 
set a polarised dielectric in motion and found that it produced a magnetic 
field similar to that demanded by equations (713). Thus there seems to be 
experimental confirmation for every term in equations (713). Experiments 
on moving magnetic media have not been performed, but there seems to be 
little room for doubt that they would similarly confirm equations (722). 

If, on the strength of this evidence, we assume equations (7l3) and (722) 
to be fully confirmed, then we have shewn that the electromagnetic equations 
conform to the relativity-condition. In other words, all experiments to 
determine velocity through the ether are necessarily futile. If for the moment 
we assume that wo are moving through the ether with a velocity m in a 
direction which wo call Om, then we may consider that we are playing the 
rdle of our observer S', while an imaginary observer at rest in the ether may 
be supposed to be playing the r6le of our observer 3. But we have seen that 

* mi. Tram. A, 204 (1904), p. 121, t Ann. d. Thy$. 11 (1904), p. 421. 
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all electromagnetic phenomena would be exactly the same for us as for 8, If 
we could deduce a velocity u through the ether for our motion, 8 would 
necessarily deduce a velocity u for his own motion, which would be contrary 
to the facts. By this argument, here put in the form of a rediictio ad 
absurdum, we see the impossibility of determining our velocity through the 
ether. 

If at any time equations (718) and (722) are proved to be untrue—and, 
as we have seen, the remaining opportunities for proving these equations 
untrue are very few—then it will become possible, in theory at least, to 
determine our velocity through the ether. But for the present we shall 
assume, as a working hypothesis, that it is in no way possible to determine 
velocity through the ether. This is commonly called the Hypothesis of Rela¬ 
tivity. We proceed to examine some of the consequences of this hypothesis. 


The Relativity Hypothesis. 

685. This hypothesis commits us, generally speaking, to all the equations of 
the present chapter. It does not commit us to any special physical interpreta¬ 
tions of them. For instance, the first equation of the Lorentz transformation, 
namely oo' = /c (^r - ut), may if we please be interpreted in terms of the Fitz- 
gerald-Lorentz contraction-hypothesis; we may postulate a fixed ether and 
the equation is then taken to shew that any length moving with a velocity 
(;a, 0, 0) through the ether will be contracted in the direction of the £r-axis 
in the ratio Ijfc. Alternatively we may interpret the same equation in such 
a way as not to assume a fixed ether at all. Any observer 8 measures out a 
sphere which remains at rest relative to him ; to a second observer S' moving 
relative to 8 with a velocity (u, 0, 0), this sphere will appear to be contracted 
in the ratio l//c along Occ, 

In a similar way all the other equations can be interpreted so as to have 
no reference to a fixed ether: they may be taken merely as expressing relations 
between quantities as measured by one observer 8 and another observer 8' 
moving with a velocity u relative to 8. 

The kinematical relations of Einstein, namely equations (702), may, on 
this interpretation, be regarded merely as laws for the composition of velocities. 
It appears that the simple laws of composition of velocities and of vector- 
addition—the so-called ‘‘ parallelogram of velocities ”—are no longer true if 
the hypothesis of relativity is true. The simple laws are true if and 
are small, but not otherwise. 

Startling though this result may appear, there is almost direct experimental 
confirmation of it, as we shall soon see. 
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Optical consequences of the Relativity Hypothesis. 

686. The relativity hypothesis makes no claim to explain the nature of 
phenomena, it merely proposes, tentatively, a general law of a restrictive 
nature, which so far has appeared to dominate all known phenomena. All 
explanations of phenomena which conform to the limits of this restriction are 
equally permitted by this hypothesis, but the hypothesis serves to rule out, 
tentatively, all explanations which do not conform to the condition. Conse¬ 
quently it is only in rare cases that the principle of relativity by itself enables 
us to obtain a full solution of a problem. As an instance of such a case, we 
have seen that it enables us to determine the electric and magnetic forces in 
ponderable media. Other instances occur in optical phenomena, and to these 
we now turn. 

Fizeau's Water Tube Bccperiment 

687. In Fizeau^s water tube experiment, a stream of water was made to 
flow through a tube, its velocity of how being u relative to the earth, and a 
ray of light was passed through the water in the direction of its motion. To 
an observer moving with the stream, the water would appear to be at rest, so 
that the light would bo propagated relative to this observer with a velocity u' 
connected with the refractive-index p of the water by the relation u' = C/v, 

According to the classical laws of kinematics, the light ought to travel, 
relative to an observer at rest on the earth, with a velocity or 

^ + u .(724). 

Fizeau found it pos-sible to measure the actual velocity by an interference 
method and formula (724) was not confirmed. The formula 

?+»('-?). 

was found to represent the velocity accurately both for water and other trans¬ 
parent media. 

As we shall now see, formula (725) is not only consistent with the theory 
of relativity, but could also have been fully predicted by this theory. For the 
velocity in question is simply that which results from compounding the 
velocities u and G/v, and the resultant velocity obtained by the relativity 
formula (702) is 



If w’/f?" is neglected this reduces the formula (725). In this experiment 
we have very direct experimental confirmation of Einstein’s formula for the 
composition of velocities. 
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Reflection of Light from a Moving Mirror and Emission from 
a Moving Source. 

688. According to the relativity hypothesis, the velocity of light in free 
space is always equal to G. If the light be observed by an observer inoving 
with a velocity u relative to the source, the velocity is still equal to (7, for we 
have seen in § 678 that the velocity obtained by compounding a velocity 0 
with any other velocity u is itself equal to G. 

This consequence of the relativity hypothesis has been tested by Majorana. 
He first examined the light reflected by a moving mirror and found its velocity 
to be exactly equal to G independently of the velocity of the mirror’’^. In a 
later investigation f he tested the velocity of light emitted by a rapidly- 
moving source and found this to be equal to G independently of the velocity 
of the source. 

These experimental results are of very great importance, for it will be seen 
that the Michelson-Morley experiment and the experiments of Majorana 
taken in combination establish the Lorentz transformation equations (697) 
as a fact of observation. The Michelson-Morley experiment shewed that the 
average to-and-fro velocity of light reflected from a mirror back to the source 
was the same for all directions in space. The Majorana experiments now 
shew that the result is true for the separate paths before and after reflection, 
so that the velocity of light, as measured by any observer, is the same for all 
directions in space. We now have as an experimental fact that, independently 
of the velocities of the source and observer, the wave-surface is a sphere having 
the observer as centre. This is precisely the supposition from which we started 
in I 675; it was found to lead directly to the Lorentz transformation (697). 


Aberration and the Doppler effect 

689. As in § 591, the equation of wave-propagation in free space, namely 
has a solution 

27r 

x = A cos-i^{lx + mj/ + nz-Gt) .(726), 


where P, +■ m’’ + rP = I, and this corresponds to the propagation of a plane wave 
of light of frequency v in a direction I, m, n. Suppose that the same ray of 
light appears to the observer S' to he of frequency v and to be propagated 
in a direction V, ml, n', so that the solution of the wave-equation for 8' will be 

Stt 

= A'cos-I t n'z'-Ot') .(727). 


Fm. Mag. 35 (1918), p. 163. 


t Phil Mag. 37 (1919), p. 14S. 
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On substituting for x', y', z, H in terms of x, y, z, t from equations (697), 
this becomes 

X = A' cos ^ \Vk (x - ut) + m'y + n'z - Gk (t - . 

This expression must be identical with (726), so that by comparison we 
obtain 

I 

Aierraiion. Equating the first and fourth fractions in equations (728) 
we find ^ 


7ti n G V . 


v + 




l+i 


£ 


,(729). 


This must, according to the hypothesis of relativity, be the exact formula 
for astronomical aberration. Let the observer S be at rest relative to any 
system of axes in uniform motion, while S' moves relative to these axes with 
a velocity u along Ox. Then light which appears to S to arrive in a direction 
I, m, n will appear to S' to arrive in a direction I', m', n', where I, I' are related 
by equation (729). Put I = cos <^, V = cos (f>'; then 

cos (;f>' - cos a= r - Z = — sin’ . 

C ^1 + !^coa<l>''j 

If u/G ia small, this reduces to the ordinary formula of practical astronomy, 


Doppler Effect. Equating the last two fractions in equations (728), we find 

v' ( UGUS(f>'\/ 

v-i} + -~-G^{}-^ . ( 730 ) 

This is the full expression for the Doppler effect. If ti’/O’ is neglected, the 
right-hand member reduces to 

1 , “ j/ 

1 + -^Qoa<j>, 


which is the Doppler factor usually assumed. If the observer is moving 
directly towards the source of light with velocity w, wo have cos =. 1, and 
equation (730) becomes 







(731). 


j. 
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Acceleration, Mass and Force. 

690. In formulae (702) we obtained equations for the velocity u, v, w 
obtained by compounding a velocity «, 0, 0 with a velocity xf, f', w'. When 
the velocity u', v', w' is so small that its square may be neglected in com¬ 
parison with C^, these formulae reduce to 

_ . . v'\ 


u-u+u'--^^u'=u + — 


.(732). 


Suppose that u, 0, 0 is the velocity relative to S of a moving particle at 
an instant t = 0. Let it appear to an observer S', moving with a uniform 
velocity u, 0, 0, to have accelerations 

dr/ dv' dw' 

W' W’ W’ 

these being measured in the coordinates used by S'. In formulae (732) let 
us put 

. 


then w, V, w will be the velocities, as measured by S at the end of a small 
interval df as measured by 

The times t, i used by S and S' are connected by equation (69*7), namely, 


so that on differentiation with respect to t following the particle in its motion, 


dt' u dx\ 

Thus relations (733) may be replaced by 


cy 


.(734). 


and equations (732) become 
, 1 dr/ 


, 1 dr/ , 


^ ,1 dir' 1 dv" 


1 dw' 


. du dv dw 


If ^^ are the accelerations as measured by S, we must have 

= M + -^ di, etc., 

whence by comparison with equations (735), 

dt dt' ’ dt H? dtf ’ dt dt' .(736). 

These formulae give the accelerations as measured by S in terms of the 
accelerations as measured by an observer S' moving with the particle. 
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691. Let the accelerations be supposed to originate from the action of a 
force. Since the particle is supposed to be at rest relative to S' at the in¬ 
stant = 0, its equations of motion, in terms of the coordinates used by S\ 
will be 


du' 


dV ^ 


dw' ^ 


where m is the mass, as estimated by S\ and P', Q\ R are the components 
of the force, also as estimated by 8\ 


From these equations and equations (736), we obtain 


’-t: = Jr I 

at 




id'W -ot 


.(V37), 


and these will be the equations of motion as observed by S. 

If the particle is an electron of charge e, the values of P', Q', R will be 
eX\ eY\ e2\ where X\ Y\ Z' are given by equations (723). Substituting 
these, we find for the equations of motion of the electron as observed by S^ 

\ 


.du ^ 
mK^ -77 ^eX 
at 




rriK^ 


J^v 
di ‘ 

dw 
dt ' 


= e/c 




("-g 

(2+g^)J 


.(738). 


The observer 8 will suppose the electron moving with velocity V to have 
longitudinal and transverse masses mi and nit] and his equations of motion 
for the electron will be 


du 


eX 




(739). 


By comparison with equations (788) 

tni=‘mK’'] mt^nxK .1.(740). 


692. These are precisely Lorentz’s expressions for the longitudinal and 
transverse mass of a moving electron (§ C64), which we have seen to he fully 
confirmed by experiment (§ 665). In deducing these expressions in § 664 
we supposed the inertia to be produced by a magnetic field in the ether, so 
that cr denoted the velocity relative to the ether, but the theory of relativity 
shews that v may legitimately be supposed to mean merely the velocity 
relative to the observer by whom the accelerations are measured. A further 
difference between the two calculations may also be noticed. When the mass 

59—2 
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was regarded as arising from an ethereal magnetic field, it was possible to 
estimate the radius of the electron from a knowledge of the value of m; the 
relativity calculation does not make any such estimate possible. 

We may notice that 


mfc^ 


,du d , . dv d , . , 


whence it follows that the equation of motion of an electron moving with 
any velocity u, v, w relative to any observer must be 

^ U.r7\^ y _ 1 _ 1 . 

dt' 

'^■(mKV) = e(^Y + - 


w 


dr 

d 


G 0 

d , . f „ u ^ V 

where k is now given by 


h)\ 


.Cr41), 


= ( 1 — 


+ 172 + i 




0 


.(742). 


To shew that these are the true equations, it is sufficient to notice that 
they are invariant as regards transformations of the y, z axes, and reduce 
to equations (738) for one special direction of these axes. 


Momentum and Enekgy. 

693. The expressions on the right of equations (741) are the components 
of force on the moving electron as they would be measured by S (cf. §§ 629, 
663). If we denote these by P, Q, R, and if we regard 

mtcu, mfcv, m/cw 

as the components of momentum of the moving electron, then the equations 
of motion (741) assume the form 

(Force) = (rate of change of momentum) .(743). 

The rate at which work is done on the electron will be 

d d d 

Pu+Qv^Rw = mu^(KU)’\‘mVj^(icv)-\’mw^^{fcw), 

and after simple algebraic transformation this becomes 

Pu+ Q F + Ptf= ~ (mKC^) .(744). 

Thus if we suppose the energy of the electron to be muG^ + a constant we 
have the equation 

(Rate of doing work) = (rate of increase of energy). 
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In the equation, 

Energy = + cons...(745), 

the additive constant is entirely at our disposal. If we take it equal to — m(7*, 
the energy is given by 

Energy = mO® (« — 1) .(746), 


and this reduces to the Newtonian kinetic energy Tr2)when the 

velocity is small compared with that of light. But it is generally more con¬ 
venient to put the additive constant equal to zero, so that the energy is simply 
This may be regarded as representing kinetic energy mO^(A:-1) and 
intrinsic electronic energy mG\ 


694. Let us put 

r = mO“ (l - -{l-- 


•a H-1/» + f 




02 " 


tjien ~=mKCi, etc. aad equations (741) tecome 
ou 


d /dT'\ p d (^T'\ „ ^ 


These are analogous to the classical Lagrangian equations of motion of a 
particle. We must note, however, that F' is not the kinetic energy, but is 
equal to the kinetic energy divided by k. 


CON.SBBVATION' OF MASS, MOMENTUM AND ENEROT. 

695. In defining the energy of an electron to bo we have already 
arranged, by definition, that conservation of energy shall hold. The total 
energy of a system of electrons is ^m/leO*, and from equation (744) it is at once 
apparent that if no work is done from outside the total energy remains 
constant. 

As a system of electrons change their velocities under their mutual inter¬ 
actions, the values of /c for the ditFeront electrons will be continually changing. 
If the total energy remains constant, it is clear from equation (746) that Sotk 
must remain constant. Thus if in future wo agree to define the mass of a 
moving electron as m/e—the “transverse” mass of § 664—then it appears that 
conservation of energy will imply conservation of mass. 

The full principle of conservation of energy states that as energy is inter¬ 
changed between different modes of energy the sum total of energy always 
remains constant. Hence in order that the sum total of masses shall remain 
constant—to secure complete conservation of mass—it is necessary that all 
forms of energy should possess mass, and energy of any kind whatever must 
possess mass of amount FJ/GK 

For instance suppose that a system of electrons of energy JS, and therefore 
of total mass tm/c equal to JG/C^, radiates away energy of amount R The 
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final energy of the electrons is E-B, so that their final mass is E/C^-BIG^ 
But the radiation possessing energy R must also possess mass BjG^, so that 
the total mass of electrons and radiation remains equal to EjC^, and the total 
mass is entirely conserved. 

696. Our typical electron has been supposed to move with a velocity of 
components v, V, w relative to an observer S. Let us suppose its velocity 
relative to a second observer S' to be u', v' w', when S' moves relative to S 
with a velocity u, 0, 0. Then the two sets of velocities are related by the 
kinematical equations (702) and (703) of § 679. 

Let us write 

/, !7’“+ F“+ 

- ) 


«' = [ 1 — 


SO that is identical with the a; of § 6T9. On using the values of xj\ y\ w* 
given by equations (TOS), we find 

1 — —- s=: 1 .. . . 


2/2 ^ 72 ^ 


(-?“)■ 

SO that, on raising each side to the power — 


= .(748), 

or, again using the first of equations (703), 

fc'u' = fCKo — w). 

Multiplying both sides by m, and summing over all the particles in the 
field, 

= a-q 'Zmic XT — ufCf^ Xtyok. 

Let Jf, /Mx denote the total mass and total ii‘-momentum as observed by /Sf, 
and let M\ /Mo! denote the same quantities as observed by S\ Then our 
equation may be written 

/lx y>fCo M. .(749). 

Similarly, since 8 is moving relative to S' with a velocity - u, 

jj^x ~ ^0 /lx HH V/ICq Jtf 


(760). 
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If the total energy of the system remains constant throughout any motion, 
M and M' must remain constant, so that /a* and necessarily remain 
constant. Thus conservation of energy implies conservation of momentum. 

697. As a particular case, let us suppose the velocity of the axes of S' 
chosen so that = 0. Thus S' moves with the centre of gravity of the system, 
and this centre of gravity moves relative to S with a velocity u along Oas. 
Putting /ta' = 0 in equations (749) and (750), we find 

IMx-uM, 

M = k,M'. 

Thus the r-momentum observed by /S is u times the total mass observed 
by /S'. The total mass observed by S is /to times the total mass observed by 
S'. And, if we take the energy equal to MC\ the total energy observed by S 
is K times the total energy observed by /S'. 

698. Returning to the analysis of § 696, let us suppose that the system 
emits a beam of radiation along Ox. Let the energy of this beam as estimated 
by S h& E, so that its mass is EIG’‘, and let its momentum as estimated by S 
be along Ox. Let accented letters denote the same quantities as estimated 
by S'. Then in order that equation (749) may be true both before and after 
the emission of the radiation, both mass and momentum being assumed to be 
conserved, we must have 

R „'=/Co 12® — uic^ElG\ 

This equation is true for all values of m. Take u equal to 0, so that 8' 
moves with the beam of light. Then 12*'= 0, and the equation becomes 



Thus the momentum of a beam of light, as measured by any observer 
whatever, is equal to Q-jQ) times its energy. Or, again, the momentum is 
equal to C times the mass. If W is the energy of the betvm per unit volume, 
the momentum per unit volume will be W/G, and the flow of momentum per 
unit area of cross-section will be G times this, and so equal to W. Thus the 
pressure of radiation is equal to the energy per unit volume. 

This result was obtained in §592c as a consequence of the hypothesis that 
electric action was transmitted by an ether. It now appears that the result is 
in accordance with the hypothesis of relativity, and can be deduced as a direct 
consequence of this hypothesis. 
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The Energy and Momentum op Radiation. 


699. In free space the fundamental equations (613) and (614) of p. 559 
assume the form 

. 052 ), 


G ^Gdt dy . 

1 da. dZ 0 F /t 7 Ko\ 

-5S-87. 

Multiply these six equations by Z, F, Z, — a, — /3, — 7 respectively and add 
corresponding sides. We obtain 

~p{Xu+Yr+Zw) + -^% (Z“ +Y^-\-Z^ + 6? + ^+ 7 O 


Multiply both sides by ( 7 / 47 r and integrate throughout any closed space. 
Assuming that the distribution of electric density p arises entirely from 
electrons, we obtain 

te {Xu+ Yv + Zw)+^^ + + + + dxdyclz 

= ^fl l(Yy-Z^)+m(Za-Xy)+n(X^-Ya)jdS .(754). 

In §693, we put 

e(x+^7-^/3) = P,etc. 

Multiplying these relations by F, v, w and adding we find, after a further 
use of equation (744), 

e (A^?7+ Fr + ZpF) = Pcr + QF + 

Thus equation (754) becomes 

■ZmKG^+ yjj(X^ + Y^ + Z^ + a.^ + rf) dxdydz'^ 

= ^J|[z(F 7 -.^yS) + ...] d)Sf...(755). 

Now let the closed space be allowed to extend to infinity, so that the 
integration is through the whole of space. The surface integi*al on the right 
of equation (755) now vanishes, so that the left-hand member must also 
vanish. In other words, throughout the motion of the system of electrons, 

Sm/cC® ”^ ^///+ F^ + + a®+/3® + 7 ®) dxdydz = cons. .. .(766). 
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If R is the energy radiated away from a system of electrons, we hare 
already had the relation 

4- U = cons., 

whence it appears that the rolume-integral in (,756) must represent radiated 
energy. 

If we assume the radiated energy to be localised in space according to the 
distribution of the integral, then the flow of energy into any closed surface 
must be represented by the surface-integral on the right hand of equation 
(765), and this flow is precisely that given by the Poynting Flux of § 576. 


700. Again, let us multiply the six equations (752) and (758) by 0, y, 
— ^,0,Z,— Y and add. We obtain 




\ 0 .fl 5 dy dz) 3 y Sz)' 

Dividing throughout by 47r, and using equations (615) and (616), this 
becomes 


X + ^y- 




1 i 

47r(v dt 


rXYy-Z^) 


,1 

^dti) 


, -2‘1 [s (^r+.« 


4”(X-^ + «7) 


...(757). 


Integrating through a closed surface as before, this becomes 

IL 

C ■ 47r(; 


2e (a 4- i 7 - ^ /?) + (i y - m d^dydz 


f 

. ^ 


^ (A“- P-A>4-a»-i8»-7*)+ r-{X74-«^) 


Sw 


47r' 

+ ^(XZ+ay) 


dS. 


Using the first of equations (741), the kft-hand member becomes 

~ j^2iMA:i;4- IjI (Fy - Z^) dxdydz .(7.58). 


If the integral is taken through the whole of space, this expression must 
vanish, so that the quantity inside square brackets must remain constant. 
The first term "HmKit is the a;-miomentum of the electrons, so that the second 
term must represent the a;-momentum of the emitted radiation. This is 
identical with the formula found for the momentum in the ether in § 655; it 
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has now been obtained, independently of the assumption of an ether, as a 
general expression for the momentum of radiation. 

If we assume the momentum to be localised in space according to the 
distribution of the integral, then equation (757) can be interpreted as shewing 
that there is a flow of ir-momentum per unit area at any point, whose com¬ 
ponents will be Pocxi Pixy) 'where 

-P«:* = -/S’- 70. 

P^, = ^(XF+a/3),etc. 

These are precisely the quantities we obtained in § 656 to represent the 
components of stress in an assumed ether. On the relativity-theory, they 
appear in a much more general way as representing the flow of momentuna 
in space. 


The Existence of in Etheb. 

701. Throughout the earlier chapters of this book, we treated the existence 
of an ether as a working hypothesis. Maxwell and Faraday appear to have 
had no doubt that the ether had a real objective existence, but no proof that 
it exists outside our own minds has ever been obtained, and it seems best to 
regard it merely as a working hypothesis, to be discarded if it is found to lead 
to contradictory or impossible results, and to be retained if it proves to be 
useful as well as self-consistent. 

The considerations which have seemed to favour the hypothesis of an 
objective ether are mainly the following: 

(i) That light and other forms of electromagnetic action are propagated 
with a uniform velocity C, which is most naturally interpreted as a velocity of 
propagation in a medium of some sort. 

(ii) That the hypothesis of an objective ether explains electrical forces 
with comparative simplicity as arising from systems of stresses transmitted by 
the ether. 

(iii) That the hypothesis of an objective ether gives a simple account 
of electromagnetic energy as being the energy of a medium in a state of strain 
and stress. 

The force of the fiirst consideration is very much weakened by the dis¬ 
covery, resulting from the Michelson-Morley experiment, that the velocity of 
propagation is the same for an observer moving through the supposed ether as 
for one at rest. We have seen in the present chapter that this fact, whether we 
assume an ether to exist or not, requires us to adopt systems of kinematics 
and dynamics which are different from the old classical systems. The con¬ 
sequences of these new systems of kinematical and dynamical laws are found 
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to be confirmed by experiment. If they had not been confirmed, we should 
have reached an impasse \ the circumstance that they are confirmed provides 
no definite information on the question of the existence of an ether. But the 
hypothesis of an ether is weakened to this extent, that the theory of relativity 
has shewn that the results in question, although possibly admitting of an ex-' 
planation in terms of an ether, are necessary consequences of the simpler 
supposition that phenomena are the same for all observers, no matter with 
what velocity they are moving. And the simplest way of all of arranging that 
phenomena shall be the same for all moving observers, is to suppose that there 
is no ether at all; all moving observers then necessarily stand on the same 
footing, for there is no fixed framework by which their motion can be estimated. 
The hypothesis that there is an ether may give a possible explanation of the 
phenomena, but the hypothesis that there is no ether provides an equally 
possible and very much simpler explanation. 

If we still wish to retain the hypothesis of an ether through which light 
and electromagnetic phenomena are propagated, we must adjust the properties 
of this ether to agree with experiment. Now we have seen (§ 688) that, no 
matter how an observer and a source of light move, the wave-surface formed 
by the light emitted at any instant will be a sphere having the observer as its 
centre. If the observed constant velocity of light is simply the constant velocity 
of propagation through an ethereal medium, it would seem to follow that each 
observer must carry a complete ether about with him, This at least robs the 
ether of the greater part of its reality. We cannot quite go so far as to assert 
that the ether is reduced to a subjective imagination, as a simple analogy will 
shew. A number of travellers may all see what they would describe in ordinary 
language as being the same rainbow. The angle of the rainbow would be the 
same for each traveller, and no amount of travelling towards the rainbow would 
cause it to subtend a greater angle. If the travellers compared observations 
they would have to conclude that each traveller carried his own rainbow about 
with him. This would not, however, prove the rainbow to be merely a sub¬ 
jective illusion; when the rainbow disappeared for one traveller it would 
disappear for all. Considerations such as we have mentioned do not prove in 
strictness that light cannot bo propagated through an ether; what they prove 
is that if an ether exists, it mtist be something very different from the 
absolutely objective ether imagined by Maxwell and Faraday. 

The hypothesis of an other showed great aptitude for explaining either 
electric or magnetic forces in systems at rest; a simple system of pressures 
and tensions was found to account perfectly for the observed forces. On the 
other hand the same explanation cannot account for both electric and 
magnetic forces simultaneously. If, as is usually assumed, the electric forces 
are accounted for by simple pressures and tensions, then some other ex¬ 
planation must be found for magnetic forces, and the hypothesis of ether- 
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stresses loses its principal advantage. Further it has been found that the 
hypothesis of an ether at rest fails entirely to account for the forces in 
systems in motion (§ 656). To account for these forces, it appears that the 
ether must he supposed endowed with momentum. On the relativity-theoiy 
also we have seen (§ 700) that the forces can be explained in terms of a flow 
of momentum. The relativity-theory has thus shewn that what is essential to 
the ethereal explanation is not the ether but the momentum with which it was 
supposed to be endowed. It is quite easy to imagine a flow of momentum 
without there being an ether to carry it, and the conception of forces and 
pressures arising from a flow of momentum is one with which we have become 
familiar in other branches of physics, as for example the Kinetic Theory of 
Gases. 

Almost similar remarks apply to the interpretation of electromagnetic 
energy. Stress in the ether would account quite simply for either electric or 
magnetic energy, but not for both. Usually the energy of ethereal stress is 
regarded as electrostatic energy, so that kinetic energy of the ether must be 
invoked to account for magnetic energy. Again the ether has to be supposed 
endowed with motion, but the motion requisite to account for the magnetic 
energy is something quite different from that corresponding to the momentum 
required to account for electromagnetic forces. So far from the ether providing 
a simple explanation of all phenomena, it is found that highly complex pro¬ 
perties must be ascribed to it in order to account for electrical and magnetic 
properties simultaneously. 

If an ether existed, it would provide a fixed set of axes relative to which all 
positions and velocities could be measured. To account for the result of the 
Michelson-Morley experiment, it w^ould be necessary to postulate a real 
shrinkage of all bodies moving through the ether. This shrinkage could not 
be detected by mechanical means, for a measuring rod would shrink in precisely 
the same ratio as the body to be measured, but it could be detected by gravi¬ 
tational means unless every gravitational field of force shrunk in just such a 
way as to conceal the shrinkage of matter. For instance, if the gravitational 
field did not shrink, the geoid, or surface of mean sea-level on the earth, might 
be a gravitational equipotential for some one velocity through the ether, but 
could not remain an equipotential as the earth's velocity through the ether 
changed from point to point of its orbit. Thus we might anticipate seasonal 
and daily tidal surgings as a result of the earth's motion through the ether. 
No such events are observed. It is true that even if these occurred the 
earth's motion through the ether might not he sufficiently rapid for them to 
be capable of observation, but the generalised theory of relativity, explained 
in the next section, makes it clear that such events could not be observed 
whatever the earth's motion might be. There is no longer any room for 
reasonable doubt that gravitational phenomena conform to the relativity 
condition. 
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If, then, we continue to believe in the existence of an ether we are 
compelled to believe not only that all electromagnetic phenomena are in a 
conspiracy to conceal from us the speed of our motion through the ether, hut 
also that gravitational phenomena, which so far as is known have nothing to 
do with the ether, are parties to the same conspiracy. The simpler view seems 
to be that there is no ether. If we accept this view, there is no conspiracy of 
concealment for the simple reason that there is no longer anything to conceal. 

Generalised Relativity. 

702. In discussing the transmission of light-signals in § 676, we made the 
assumption that light travelled in straight lines with uniform velocity. If 
space and time were known to be uniform throughout their whole extent, 
no such assumption would be needed; the uniformity of velocity and the 
straightness of path would be direct consequences of the uniformity of 
and space. 

The theory of relativity has however developed in such a direction that 
space and time can no longer be supposed to be everywhere uniform. In the 
early days of the theory it was noticed that Newton’s inverse-square law of 
gravitation did not conform to the relativity-condition, and in 1916 F.inatflin 
put forward a theory of generalised relativity according to which all gravita¬ 
tional phenomena are the consequences merely of departures from uniformity 
of time and space. 

According to Einstein’s theory, the properties of both time and space in 
the neighbourhood of u gravitating mass differ from those in regions far 
removed from all matter. The properties of space in the latter regions can be 
adequately described by the geometry of Euclid, but those in the neighbour¬ 
hood of gravitating matter need a new geometry for their description. 

In ordinary space, as described by Euclid’s geometry, parallel lines never 
meet. Other geometries and other spaces can, however, be imagined. For 
instance, two lines drawn upon the earth’s surface, through two points on the 
earth’s equator, both running due north, and so running exactly parallel to 
one another, will ultimately meet in a point—the North Pole. We see that 
the geometry of a spherical surface is different from that of a plane, so much 
so that almost all the ordinary theorems of Euclidean geometry fail when 
applied to a spherical surface. 

The geometry required hy Einstein’s gravitational theory is much leas 
simple than the spherical geometry we have just used as an illustration. It is 
not concerned with two-dimensional surfaces, or even with a three-dimensional 
space. It is concerned with a four-dimensional continuum, of the type con¬ 
sidered in § 676, in which three space-coordinates and one time-coordinate 
are plotted parallel to four rectangular axes. In the neighbourhood of grayi- 
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tating matter this four-dimensional continuum is supposed to be curved 
somewhat in the way in which the earth's two-dimensional surface is curved. 
A circle of diameter 1000 miles drawn round a point on the earth’s surface 
will not have a circumference of IOOOtt miles, as it would be if the circle were 
drawn on a plane, but of only about 9977r miles. In the same way, according 
to Einstein’s geometry, the circumference of a circle of radius r drawn about 
a gravitating mass is not precisely 27 rr, but is less by a fraction which is pro¬ 
portional to the mass and falls off as we recede from it. 

As a consequence of the special geometry of a spherical surface, it is not 
possible to draw a map on a plane surface so as to shew all the parts of the 
earth’s surface simultaneously in their proper shapes and relative sizes. This 
results from its not being possible to select coordinates x, y on the earth’s 
surface such that the element of length ds is given by 

.(759) 

at all points of the surface. The simplest coordinates it is possible to select 
are the ordinary 6, <j> of spherical polar coordinates, in terms of which the 
element of length on the surface of a sphere of unit radius is given by 

ds^ = d6^ + sin^0dcl>^ .(760). 

According to Einstein’s generalised relativity, the element of length in the 
four-dimensional continuum can be expressed in the form* 

ds*^ = dx^dy^ + dz^dr^ .(761) 

only in regions which are far removed from all gravitating matter. This form 
for ds^ is of course analogous to expression (759) for the value of ds^ on a plane 
surface. As in § 675, r stands for iOt where i = v'(- 1). 

If we replace r by its value iCt and transform from the space coordinates 
X, y, z to the usual spherical polar coordinates r, 0, cj), equation (761) assumes 
the form 

ds^ = dr^ + rH6 ^-p r® sin® edj>^ - G^dt^ .(762). 

Einstein’s theory requires that in the neighbourhood of a gravitating 
particle of mass m, equation (762) shall be replaced by 

= -. de^ + sitf -Q(i- df .. .(763). 

A particle describing a “geodesic” or most direct path—defined by 
Sfds — 0 —in this space, can be shewn to change its coordinates x, y, z, t in 
very approximately the same way as a particle describing an ordinary ellip.se 
or hyperbola in ordinary space about a mass m under a law of attractive 
force 7 m/r“. The agreement, however, is not quite exact, and Einstein’s theory 
is found to require three phenomena which were not predicted by, and are in 


* In teohnioal investigations on Eelativity - *2 is usually written for our ds^. 
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fact inconsistent with, the classical Newtonian theory; first, the perihelia of 
all the planets ought to advance at a late which should he easily detected in 
the case of Mercury; second, light passing near to the sun ought to shew 
an appreciable deflection; and thii’d, the spectral lines emitted in a strong 
gravitational field such as that of the sun ought to be seen shifted slightly to 
the red when compared with the corresponding lines emitted in the weak 
gravitational field of the earth. Of these three phenomena, the first had been 
observed by Leverrier long before any explanation was forthcoming, the second 
was observed as soon as it was looked for, first in the solar eclipse of 1919 and 
subsequently in that of 1923, while the third is still in doubt, on account of 
the extreme difficulty of the observation and the smallness of the quantity to 
be measured. But the quantitative agreement in the case of the first two 
phenomena is so good that no doubt is felt as to the substantial truth and 
accuracy of Einstein’s theory. 

In brief Einstein supposes a particle in a gravitational field to describe a 
straight path through a curved space* whereas Newton had imagined it 
to describe a curved path through a straight space. Newton imagined the 
curvature of path to result from the action of “ forces” which emanated from 
the gravitating mass, and tried, although without success, to interpret these 
forces as stresses transmitted by a gravitational ether. Einstein's theory 
abolishes the conception of gravitational "force” and so escapes altogether 
the dilemma of having to suppose these forces either to be transmitted 
through a medium or by direct action at a distance. 

WeyJ’s Electromagnetic Theory. 

703. This dilemma of action through a medium or action at a distance 
is precisely that which has led to most confusion in electromagnetic theory 
(cf. § 154). If it can be avoided in gravitational theory, it would seem 
reasonable to hope that an electromagnetic theory could be constructed which 
should also avoid it. 

This has in actual fact been attempted. Weyl in 1918, followed by Eddington 
in 1921, shewed that Einstein’s geometry is far from being the most general 
geometry in which the relativity-condition is satisfied. In the expression 
(763) which specifics the element of length da on Einstein’s theory, the 
coefficients of the differentials dr, rd9,rsm 6d<f> and dt are functions solely of 
the position of da in space. With certain conventions as to the meaning and 

* It must always bo romomberod tliat the apaoo la tiuestion is fout-dimensional! otherwise 
the statement appears nonseiiHioal. It would bo absurd to say that tUo approximate somioircle 
described by the earth between poriliolion and aplielion is the moat direct path between these two 
points; it la only when tho six inontliH interval in time ie taken into account that the statement 
begins to appear reasonablo. Wo can got rid of the time-interval by supposing the particle to 
move with infinite volooity in whioh case tho path becomes a straight line even in ordinary three- 
dhneneional spaoe. 
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method of the measurement of length*, we may deduce from this expression 
that the length of a measuring rod would change as it was moved about from 
place to place in a gravitational field, but that its length at any instant would 
depend solely on its position in space. Indeed we may be even more precise, 
for the coefficients of the differentials in expression (763) all depend on the 

single quantity 1 - which in turn depends only on the gravitational 

potential rym/r, so that the length in question depends only on the gravi¬ 
tational potential at the place. 

In the most general geometry possible in a space of coordinates w, y, z, t, 
a measuring rod of length I moved parallel to itself through a displacement 
dx, dyj dz, dr may be expected to experience a change of length dl defined by 

dl = I {Fdx + Qdy + Hdz 4- Kdr) .(764), 

where F, 0, E, K may be the most general functions of the position of the 
point. If the rod is moved from one point P to any other point Q its whole 
change of length will be given by 

log ^ + Ody+Hdz + Kdr) .(765). 

h J jp 

In Einstein’s geometry, Iq and depend only on the positions of P and Q, 
so that the integrand on the right is necessarily a perfect differential. The 
condition that this integrand shall be a perfect differential is expressed by 
the six equations 

dy dz ’ dx St 

dz dx * dy St 

dx dy ’ dz St 

In Weyl’s geometry, on the other hand, the integrand on the right hand 
is not in general a perfect differential, and the six quantities which constitute 

* Unfortunately it is round these conventions that the difficulties of the subject mainly centre. 
It is meaningless to speak of a measuring rod changing its length unless there is something more 
absolute against which it can he measured, and the complexities of the theory, especially of 
Weyl’s theory, turn on the properties of the imaginary gauges or meshes against which material 
objects may be measured. It is impossible to give a full discussion in the present book. The 
student who wishes to pursue the subject further may be referred to 

Eddington, Sjiace, Time and Gravitation. 

Eddington, The Mathematical Theory of Relativity. 

Weyl, Baum, Zeit, Materie (French Translation, Temps, Espace, Mati^re). 

It ought to be added that the brief sketch in the present book follows the exposition of Eddington 
rather than that of Weyl. 
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the left-hand members of equations (766), instead of vanishing, have values 
Q&. Of C) ct, a. jr so that 


dH 

dy 

dF 
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A, r, A the system of equations assumes the form ^ 
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BJff 
dy 

Bz 

m _ 

3a! By 

On differentiating the three equations on the left with respect to x v z 
and adding, we obtain ^ y>z 

Ba Bb Be . 

.(769). 

ne seven equatioM (?68) and (r69) are formally identiral mth the sever, 
eqaations from ^leh we proceeded to develop the general equations of the 
eleotomagnete field m § 689. Weyl'e eleetromagnolic theo, supposes that 

^.aSoahefoI”’ “ 

dl = kI (Fdx 4- Qdy 4- Hdz - C 'ydt) .(770), 

to connect the change undergone by a rod on displacement with the three 
wmponents of magnetic vector potential F, 9, H and the electric po¬ 
tential Ihis equation is identical with our former equation (764) except 
for the occurrence of the constant k which is necessary to secure that F, 9, M 
and shall be of the appropriate physical ditiien.sions. The only result of 

introducing this factor k is that the left-hand membor of equation (765) must 
be replaced by i \ / 

after this « disappears and we reach equations (768) and (769) as before We 
see that on Weyl’e theory the values of F, Q, H, ^^at any point are determined 

by the rate at which a unit measuring rod changes its length as it passes 
through the point. ^ 

^ On Weyle theory a material body has no permanent size associated with 
It. By many this has been regarded as an objection to the theory. The 
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various attempts which have been made to avoid it, while retaining the 
obvious advantages of the theory, can hardly be discussed here. 

705. From equations (768) and (769) it is easy to develop the whole of 
the classical electromagnetic theory. 

We notice first that equations (768) are identical with the six equations 
(767) which form a system symmetrical with respect to the four coordinates 
X, y, z, T. This of course ensures that the equations satisfy the relativity 
condition. The first three of this system of six equations contain only the 
three coordinates x,y,z\ r is entirely absent from this set of three. From the 
set of three equations from which r was absent we obtained equation (769). 
From the corresponding three sets of equations from which x, y and z in turn 
are absent, it is of course possible to obtain three other equations of similar 
type. These are found to be 

G dt dy dz 

..^ 

C dt dx dy 

which are simply Maxwell’s equations of current induction (cf. § 574). 

On differentiating the three equations on the right of the system (768) 
with respect to x, y, z and adding, we find 


dx dy dz 


32 \p 02\jr 02>jr 

. 0 £»® dy^ dz^ 


_^1_0 ^ 
Gdt\dx dy dz, 


...(772). 


Precisely as in | 640, it can be shewn that F, G, H and are not uniquely 
determined when the electric and magnetic forces are given. We again 
suppose them to conform to the additional equation (643), namely 

dx dy dz ^ .^ 


which was imposed on them before. This equation satisfies the relativity 
condition, being symmetrical in the four coordinates x^ y, r; in terms of 
the notation used in equation (764) it has the form 

dx'^ dy’^ dz'^ 0T ’ 

and so expresses that the vector (F, ©, H, K) is of zero divergence. 

If we now introduce p, defined by 


dX d7 dZ , 


.(774), 


equation (772) assumes the form 


gsAjf 0a>lr 1 


: — 47rp 


(775), 
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of which the solution, obtained as in § 645, is 
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[p] dxdydz 


.(776). 


Since our equations have all satisfied the relativity condition, these 
formulae must remain true for any rotation of the axes in the a?, y, r space. 
Writing 

we^notice that in terms of the coordinates a?, y, Zy r assumes the form 
, ‘ dai^ di^’ 

which is obviously invariant for any rotation of the axes. 

Let us now take equation (775) which, ,in a?, y, Zy r coordinates, has the 

V, 2 >^ = -47rp .(777), 

and transform to a new set of orthogonal axes, obtained by rotating the old 
axes in the a?, y, Zy t space. As has just been seen the operator will be 
the same in the new axes as in the old. is the component along the axis 
of T of the vector 

^iFy — i(?, —iff, —iff, 

while p is the corresponding component of the vector 

das dy dz 

Pdr‘ PTr> Pdr'P 

or of the vector 

.XT . V .TV 
""^Vn» /If Pf 


form 


O’ 


O’ 


where u, F, w are the components of velocity of p. Thus after transfor¬ 
mation, equation (777) becomes 

f , U , V > w \ 

(- il^F - ik 0 - ikH + 1^) = - 47r f - ip gk- ip Qk-ip-gk-^py 

where lu 4 , h are the direction cosines of the old axis of t. 

Since this equation must be true for all values of Zi, Zg, k and Z 4 , we 
deduce at once 




.(778), 


and two similar equations. Eeturning to the coordinates at, y, z, t, these 
assume the form 

d^F 1 d^F . u 




.(779), 


and similar equations in G and S. These together with equation (776) 
constitute the equatioixs of propagation of the four potentials F, Q, H, 'T'. 

40—2 
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By direct solution of equation (779) we obtain the value of F in the form 

. 

with similar equations for Q and H. 


.(780), 


Using equations (779) and (768) we find 

. tr 1 ax 1 fd^F a=x\ i ax 

c'"’" 0 dt o at» 9y“'^ a^v 0 at 

G dxdt \9£I5® dy^ dz^ 
and, by use of equation (773), this 


_ 9 ^ ^ 

dx\dx dy dz) \3ic^ dy^'^dz^J 

dy\dx dy) dz\dz dx) 


dc db 
dy dz 


(781), 


giving Maxwell’s equations of magnetic force. 

Differentiating this and the two similar equations with respect to oo, y, z 
and adding, we obtain, by the use of equation (774), 

S ^ (f’^)+i 

which is the equation of continuity (cf. § 622), shewing that electric charges 
have a permanent existence. 


706. Einstein’s gravitational theory was accepted as soon as the phenomena 
it predicted in opposition to the classical Newtonian theory were actually 
observed. It is impossible for Weyl’s electromagnetic theory to establish itself 
in a similar manner since the phenomena it predicts are precisely identical 
with those of the classical theory of Maxwell. As a direct observational test 
is impossible, Weyl’s theory can only be judged by its inherent plausibility. 
It may be said to be the only theory at present in the field. Maxwell’s 
mechanism of stresses and strains in an ether having, for all practical purposes, 
received its deathblow by the establishment of the restricted relativity 
theory. In its favour may be said that it gives a consistent account of 
electromagnetic phenomena on lines which, in view of the convincing experi¬ 
mental confirmation obtained for the parallel theory of gravitation, must be 
admitted to be in accordance with the general workings of nature. The 
principal objection which can be brought against it has already been men¬ 
tioned (§ 704). ■ . 





CHAPTER XXI 


THE ELECTRICAL STRUCTURE OF MATTER 

707. By the end of the nineteenth century, it was generally believed that 
all physical phenomena, with the possible exception of gravitation, were of 
electric origin. Associated with this was the belief that matter was a purely 
electrical structure. Positive and negative charges, arranged in combination 
in different ways, were supposed to give rise to all the various kinds of matter 
in the universe, changes in the positions and arrangements of these charges 
being regarded as the origin of all the phenomena of physics and chemistry. 

Various conjectures were made as to the actual arrangement of the positive 
and negative charges in matter, but positive knowledge was only obtained 
when the new experimental methods made available by the discovery of 
radioactive substances were brought into action. 

708. The special properties of radidactive substances originate from their 
spontaneously and continuously emitting rays of various kinds. If a beam of 
the emitted rays is allowed to traverse a strong magnetic field, it is found to 
be split up into three distinct beams, two of which are deflected in opposite 
directions, while the third passes straight on. The three types of rays in 
these three beams are known as a rays, ^ rays and 7 rays respectively. We 
have seen (§ 631) that a charged electric particle traversing a magnetic field 
will describe a circle of radius vmCleH. The curvature of the paths of the 
a rays is found to be the same as if the rays were positively charged particles, 
that of the paths of the I3 rays is curved as though they were negatively 
charged particles, while the absence of curvature of the paths of the 7 rays 
suggests that they are not charged particles at all. The charges can be measured 
by shooting the rays into an electrometer. It is found that the a rays are 
rapidly moving particles each with a positive charge equal to twice the charge 
on an electron, and with a mass almost exactly equal to that of the helium 
atom. The ^ rays prove simply to be negative electrons moving with velocities 
comparable with that of light. The 7 rays are found to be radiation of the 
same general nature as light or X-rays, but of exceedingly short wave-length. 

If a thin piece of metal foil is placed in the path of a beam of a particles, 
the majority of the particles pass through without their paths shewing any 
appreciable deflection, but a small fraction of the total number are substantially 
deflected. From experiments under varied conditions, the deflections are found 
to be such as would be expected if only isolated small areas of the foil had 
the power of appreciably deflecting the particles, and the number of such 
areas is found to be equal to the number of atoms in the foil. Moreover the 
deflections observed are precisely those which would be expected if each of 
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these areas had at its centre a fixed particle which repelled the a particle 
according to the law of the inverse square of the distance. 

Investigations of this type led Sir E. Rutherford to put forward in 1911 a 
theory of the structure of the atom, generally known as the nuclear theory, 
which has stood the test of time and has now won universal acceptance. 
According to this theory, an atom consists of a positively charged central 
nucleus surrounded by a number of negative electrons, the charge on the 
central nucleus being such that the total charge of the atom is zero. 

The simplest atom is the hydrogen atom, consisting of only one electron 
and the positive nucleus. If - a is the charge of an electron, that of the 
positive nucleus of the hydrogen atom is of course + e. Next in order comes 
the helium atom consisting of two electrons and a positive nucleus of charge 
+ 2a. This positive nucleus is found to be exactly identical with the a particles 
of radium radiations. 

With insignificant exceptions chemical elements are known having re¬ 
spectively 1, 2, 3, ... electrons, and consequently nuclei of charges + <?, +2^, 
4*30, ..., up to 60 electrons and a nuclear charge 4 60e (Neodymium). After 
this gaps appear in the sequence, which appears to end altogether at Uranium 
with 92 electrons and a charge 4 92^. The number which fixes the position 
of an element in this sequence is called its ''atomic number’’; for the elements 
of low atomic number, the atomic number is approximately equal to half the 
atomic weight. The first few elements with their atomic numbers are as 
follows: 

Atomic Atomic 


Number 

Element 

Weight 

Isotopes 

1 

Hydrogen 

1*008 


2 

Helium 

4 


3 

Lithium 

6*94 

6,7 

4 

Beryllium 

9*02 


6 

Boron 

10*82 

10, 11 

6 

Carbon 

12 


7 

Nitrogen 

14-01 


8 

Oxygen 

16 


9 

Eluoriue 

19 


10 

Neon 

20*2 

20, 22 

11 

Sodium 

23 

12 

Magnesium 

24-32 

24, 25, 26 

13 

Aluminium 

26-96 


14 

Silicon 

28-06 

28, 29, 30 

15 

Phosphorus 

31-02 


16 

Sulphur 

32-06 


17 

Chlorine 

35-46 

35, 37 

18 

Argon 

39-88 

36, 40 

19 

Potassium 

39-10 

39, 41 

20 

Calcium 

40-07 

40, 44 


709. As we have seen the mass of the negative electron is 9-00 x 10““® 
grammes. The mass of the hydrogen atom is about 1845 times this, so that 
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the nucleus has about 1844 times the mass of the electron. In the helium 
atom the mass of the nucleus is about 7320 times the mass of a single electron 
and so outweighs the two attendant electrons in the ratio of about 3660 to one. 
As the ratio of atomic weight to number of electrons is about the same in all 
elements except hydrogen, it follows that in all elements other than hydrogen 
only about one part in 3660 of the total mass resides outside the central 
nucleus. For most purposes we may think of the centre of gravity of an atom 
as coinciding with its nucleus. 

Assuming the mass of the negative electron to be wholly electromagnetic, 
we have seen that its radius must be of the order of 2 x 10“^® cms. If the mass 
of the nucleus also is wholly electromagnetic, its radius must be much smaller 
than that of the negative electron; that of the nucleus of the hydrogen atom, 
for instance, would be about 10“"^® cms. There is direct evidence that the 
nucleus is exceedingly small, experiments on the scattering of a rays having 
shewn that a particles can pass within 2 x 10*"^® cms. of the centre of an 
atomic nucleus, and yet be deflected in accordance with the ordinary law of 
the inverse square. 

These figures shew that both nuclei and electrons are very small in com¬ 
parison with atoms. The hydrogen atom whose radius is approximately 
0*63 X 10“® cms. is made up of only two constituent parts, each of radius 
2 X 10“*^® cms. or less. Since a positive and a negative charge cannot stand in 
statical equilibrium at a distance apart equal to several thousands of times 
the radius of either, we must suppose that the two charges maintain theii' 
distance as a consequence of orbital motion. The negative electron does not 
fall onto the positive electron for the same reason for which the earth does 
not fall onto the sun. In many respects an atom may be compared to a solar 
system, the heavy positive nucleus at the centre of the atom representing the 
sun and the electrons representing planets, the law of force between the 
nucleus and the electrons being the same as that between sun and planets, 
namely a force of attraction varying as the inverse square of the distance. 

710. According to the analysis of § 650, a negative electron describing an 
orbit about a nucleus must radiate energy. If e are the charges on the 
nucleus and electron orespectively, and m the mass of the electron, the ac¬ 
celeration of the electron towards the nucleus is Eejmr^y while the acceleration 
of the nucleus may be neglected in comparison, on account of its much greater 
mass. From formula (663), the rate of emission of radiation per unit time is 

~{(:Zevf + (2er)“ + ..(782). 

For the hydrogen atom, consisting only of one electron and a nucleus 
of equal charge, we may put 

.S = -e=4'774x 10"“ el. stat. units, 
r = 0‘53 X 10~® cms.. 
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from which the rate of radiation is found to be 0*46 ergs per second. As a 
result of this loss of energy, the radius of the orbit ought to decrease. When 
the radius is r, the energy of the orbit is readily found to be — so that 
the rate of decrease of energy is 

dr 
2r® dt* 

Putting this equal to 0‘46 ergs a second, we find that —dridt must be 
equal to about 112 cms. a second. Since the radius of the orbit initially is 
only 0*53 x 10*"® cms., the distance between the two constituents of the 
hydrogen atom ought to vanish altogether in a fraction of a millionth of a 
second. 

Even in the light of common sense such a conclusion is preposterous; it 
is more so in the light of exact knowledge. So far as we know all hydrogen 
atoms, no matter how or where selected, are identical structures, all giving 
the same spectrum and all having precisely the same radius except for a 
reservation which will shortly be explained. There is not the slightest 
indication of any secular change in their properties, and a change of the 
rapidity of that just calculated is utterly out of the question. 

The conclusion to which we are driven is not merely that a normal 
hydrogen atom of the type we have been considering does not radiate as 
rapidly as is predicted by equation (782), but that it does not radiate at all. 
In some way the whole theory which has led to the conclusion that an 
accelerated electron must radiate energy is in need of amendment. 

711. This discovery, if it stood alone, would be extremely disconcerting. 
In actual fact it does not stand alone; it is only one of a long series of 
discoveries, each of which has indicated, with very little room for doubt, that 
the classical mechanics of Newton and the classical electrodynamics of Maxwell 
both fail when applied to atomic phenomena. Since the beginning of the 
present century the need has been recognised for a wholly new system of 
dynamics, such as shall be applicable to physical phenomena on atomic and 
sub-atomic scales, and shall merge into the Newtonian and Maxwellian 
dynamics in the case of larger scale phenomena. In spite of much labour, 
this system of dynamics has not yet been found in its entirety. Fragments 
are known with fair certainty, although it is of course impossible to feel 
absolute confidence in any part of the system until the whole has been pieced 
together and seen to form a consistent structure. Fortunately the parts 
which are known with the nearest approximation to certainty are precisely 
those which are necessary in the discussion of the subject of the present 
chapter, the electrical structure of matter. 

712. In discussing the motion of a dynamical system as predicted by the 
classical mechanics, the usual procedure is to start from the general equations 
of motion, which are differential equations of the second degree, and attempt 
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in the first place to discover one or more first integrals of these equations. 
In many problems, for instance, the equations of energy and of linear and 
angular momentum figure as first integrals of the equations of motion. Each 
time a first integral is derived from the equations of motion a constant of 
integration is introduced, different values of this constant representing different 
states of the dynamical system. Under the classical mechanics these constants 
of integration could usually have any value we chose to assign to them, or, 
if this was not possible, there was at least a finite continuous range of values 
open to each constant of integration. 

The distinguishing feature of the new dynamics is that there are no longer 
continuous ranges of values open to the constants of integration, but only 
certain definite discrete values. Generally speaking, the values available for 
each constant of integration are an infinite set associated with the natural 
integers 1, 2, 3, ... as, for instance, the set of values obtained by taking 
integral multiples of a given constant. Thus the constants of integration 
shew a sort of atomicity. 

A parallel can be found in the atomicity of electricity. In the earlier 
chapters of this book, we treated electric charges as being capable of con¬ 
tinuous variation; for instance, in calculating the energy of a condenser in 
§ 97 we treated the electric charge e as changing continuously and integrated 
with respect to de. In actual fact we know that in charging a condenser, the 
charge must move by whole electrons at a time. The procedure of treating 
the charge as capable of continuous variation was, nevertheless, legitimate so 
long as we were dealing with charges of billions of electrons; our step de 
could be quite insignificant in comparison with the total value of e, although 
representing perhaps a million electrons. The same procedure would, how¬ 
ever, lead to disastrous errors if it were followed in problems of atomic physics. 
An atom normally is an electrically neutral structure, the total charge of the 
positive nucleus and the negative electrons being zero. It is possible to 
charge it positively by withdrawing one, two, three or more electrons. Thus 
the atom can have a positive charge E, but E is restricted to having the 
discrete values e, 2e, 3e, ... etc.; it may not he regarded as capable of con¬ 
tinuous variation. 

In precisely the same way, although for reasons not clearly understood, 
the constants of integration in the new dynamics are limited to definite 
discrete values which may perhaps, in a similar manner, be integral multiples 
of a fundamental constant. It may for instance he possible for a constant 
of integration to have any one of the values 0, c, 2c, 3c, ... but no more 
possible for it to have the values ^c or f c than it is possible for an atom to 
carry the charges or 

There is a further difference between the new dynamics and the old. 
Under the old dynamics a constant of integration was a true constant, and 
retained its value absolutely unchanged until the conditions of the problem 
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altered. The new dynamics has no knowledge of such absolute constancy. 
If a constant of integration can have any one of the values c, 2c, 3c, ... and 
has one of these values, say 2c, at a given instant, there is a possibility of its 
value taking a jump from the value’ 2c to some other value. It is usual to 
think of these jumps as occurring absolutely spontaneously, although this 
conception is probably only a cover for our ignorance of some underlying 
mechanism. 

The new mechanics was originally developed by Planck and others from a 
study of the phenomena of black-body radiation. In 1913 Prof. N. Bohr 
applied the new system to the problem of atomic motions and was led to 
a theory of the nature of these motions which gained immediate acceptance 
and which has stood the test of time. This theory we shall now explain. 


Bohe’s Theoey. 

713. Let us consider the simplest case of a single electron of charge e 
describing an orbit about a nucleus of charge JEJ, which, on account of its 
much greater mass, is treated as a fixed centre of force. In ordinary polar 
coordinates the equations of motion of the electron are 

pE 

m(r-re^) = -—- .(783), 


mj^(r^0)==O .(784). 

Equation (784) at once yields the integral 

mr^0“cons.(785), 

but in accordance with the principles just explained, we may not suppose all 
values to be permissible for the constant on the right. We shall suppose 
that it is restricted to being an integral multiple of a fundamental constant 
which, to agree with an established notation, we shall denote by h/27r. Thus 
equation (785) must be written in the form 

mr" d=T/t/27r (786), 

where r is an integer. Using this value for 0 to eliminate the angle 0 from 
equation (7 83), we obtain 

"’■-Site]-13-. 

which, on integration with respect to r, yields the integral 


mr^ + • 


'tTi 


Y 


eE 


r^m \27r/ 

Utilising equation (786), this assumes the form 

eE 


==cons.(788). 




- cons.( 789 ), 
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whicli is at once seen to be the integral of energy, but again the constant on 
the right must be restricted to certain definite values, just as was the case 
with the right-hand member of equation (785). 


714. Before proceeding to the comparatively complicated general case, 
let us consider the simple problem of circular orbits. Assuming that circular 
orbits are possible, these will be obtained by putting r = 0 in equation (787) 
giving 

.(790). 


As has been seen, the hydrogen atom consists of a single electron describing 
an orbit about a nucleus of charge 6, while the helium atom consists of two 
electrons describing orbits about a nucleus of charge 2a Thus on putting 
the foregoing analysis is applicable to a normal hydrogen atom, while 
on putting JE =^2e it becomes applicable to a helium atom from which one 
electron has been removed—i.e., to a positively charged helium atom of 
charge e. 

Thus the circular orbits in both these atoms are obtained by , giving 
various integral values to t in equation (790), The radii of the various 
circulair orbits which are possible for either atom are seen to be proportional 
to the squares of the natui’al numbers, and so to 1, 4, 9, 16, 26, ..., while the 
radii possible for the positively charged helium atom are exactly half those 
which are possible for the hydrogen atom. 


716. Mention has already been made of the possibility of what appear to 
be spontaneous jumps taking place in the values of the constants of integra¬ 
tion, and therefore also in the value of t in equation (790). We proceed to 
discuss these changes. 

Corresponding to the values of r and 6 determined by equations (786) 
and (790), the negative energy TF of a circular orbit is found to be given by 


IT —+ 


(791). 


The values of W form a discrete series, proportional to the inverse squares 
of the natural numbers. If a spontaneous change occurs in t it can only be 
from a higher value of t to a lower value, since any change in the reverse 
direction would lessen the value of W and so increase the energy of the 
system. If ti is greater than tj, both Ti and Tj being integral numbers, a 
spontaneous jump from t = Ti to t = t* results in the system losing energy of 
amount 

^ir^e^E^rnfl 1\ /''rQ9^ 

-IF—... 

According to Bohr’s theory this lost energy leaves the system in the form 
of radiation; indeed the theory supposes that the atoms we have been 
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•considering do not) emit radiation at all except on the occasion of jumps of 
the kind we have been considering. 

A change in the value of r, then, results in a change in the amount of 
radiant energy in the space surrounding the atom. Now Planck, from his 
study of black-hody radiation to which we have already referred, had concluded 
that the radiant energy of an enclosure, if it changed at all, must change by 
jumps. The radiation in any space or enclosure can be analysed by Fourier’s 
theorem into trains of waves of different frequencies, and the energy of the 
radiation can be regarded as the sum of the energies of these trains of waves. 
The total energy of radiation may accordingly be thought of as the sum of 
the contributions from disturbances of different frequencies. Planck’s con¬ 
clusion was that the energy of radiation of each frequency must be an integral 
multiple of a certain unit, this unit being equal to a fundamental constant h 
multiplied by the frequency u of the radiation in question. Planck called this 
unit a quantum.” Thus the quantum of energy of frequency v was equal to 
hv, and the total energy of frequency v, being an integral number of quanta, 
was restricted to being of amount rhv where r was an integral number. It 
followed that any change in the field of radiation must consist of a jump in 
the energy of the radiation of a definite frequency and must be equal in 
amount to an integral number of quanta of this radiation. 


Ill view of these results of Planck, it was natural for Bohr to suppose that 
when energy of the amount specified by formula (792) was set free into space, 
it formed one quantum of energy. This supposition by itself suffices to de¬ 
termine the frequency of the radiated energy. For hv, the quantum of energy, 
must be equal to expression (792) in order to satisfy the principle of the 
conservation of energy, and this gives the relation 


where 


11 

1 

.(793), 

h‘ . 

...(794). 


Thus Bohr’s theory restricts the radiation emitted from a hydrogen atom, 
or from a positively charged helium atom, to one of the frequencies specified 
by formula (793) where Ta and Ti are positive integers. This gives a series 
of detached frequencies, or what the spectroscopist calls a 'Tine-spectrum,” 
whereas it is easily seen that the classical system of electrodynamics would 
have predicted a continuous range of frequencies or a “continuous spectrum.” 

716. The spectrum of hydrogen, as observed in the light from an ordinary 
vacuum tube, consists of a series of lines, the strongest of which (Ha) lies at 
the red end of the spectrum while the remainder (jET^, Sy, ...) spread out, 
at ever diminishing distances, towards the violet. As far back as 1885 Balmer 
had found that the frequencies of the different members of this series could 
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"be represented, with very great precision (about one part in 200,000), hy 
giving to n the values 3, 4, 5, ... in the formula 



■with N = 3*2902 x 10^®. It is clear that if ■we are free to assign this value to 
the -ST which is defined by equation (794), then Bohr’s theoretical formula 
(793) will contain Balmer’s observational formula as the special series of lines 
obtained on taking t 2 = 2. We are not free to assign any arbitrary value to 
the IT of equation (794) since the value of every quantity which enters into 
N is known. The values of e and m have already been given (§ 28); for 
hydrogen E is equal to e, and the value of h can be obtained from a study of 
the spectrum of black body radiation and in a variety of other ways. The 
best determinations of h give 

&= 6-545 x 10-^, 

and on substituting these values for h, e and m, the value of JT" given by 
equation (794) is found to be 

3*294x10^“, 

which agrees, to within the errors in the determination of e and A, with the 
observed value JT = 3*290 x 10“. 

It is, then, clear that has precisely the required value in equation (793), 
and that Bohr’s theoretical formula (793) includes Balmer’s observational 
formula (795) as a special case. It was this success of Bohr’s theory that 
brought about its immediate acceptance by the majority of physicists. The 
theory, however, requires that Balmer’s series should be only one of an infinite 
number. Other series are obtained by putting Tg equal to 1, 3, 4, 5, ... oo in 
equation (793), and, if Bohr’s theory is correct, these series ought equally to 
appear in the hydrogen spectrum. The majority of the lines of these series 
■were unknown when Bohr’s theory was first published, but all the predicted 
lines have been found which lie in the region of the spectrum which is acces¬ 
sible to observation. 


717. According to this theory the spectrum of positively charged helium 
is the same as that of hydrogen except that E in equation (794) must be 
replaced by 2e instead of by e, as for hydrogen. Or, if we denote the value 
of JV for hydrogen by the value of N for helium , will be 4iNjg; and the 
spectrum will be given by 




In this formula even values for both t 2 and Ti give values of v which are 
identical with the whole system of values of given by equation (793) for the 
hydrogen spectrum. The spectrum of ionised helium ought accordingly to 
shew all the lines of the normal hydrogen spectrum and, in addition, the 
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various lines which are obtained by giving odd values to tj or tq or both in 
the above formula. This is in actual fact found to be the case, except for a 
reservation which must now be explained. 

In deducing formula (793) we assumed the nucleus to be so massive that 
it could be treated as a fixed centre of force. In actual fact the nucleus of 
the hydrogen atom has about 1844 times the mass of the negative electron, 
so that this assumption leads to an error of the order of one in 1844 in the 
value of N for hydrogen. For helium the ratio of the two masses is about 
7300 to one, and the predicted value of N for helium is in error by about 
one part in 7300. When allowance is made for these errors, the value of N 
for helium is not exactly four times the value for hydrogen, and the difference 
is shewn spectroscopically by the hydrogen spectrum not coinciding exactly 
with the corresponding lines of the helium spectrum. By measuring the 
distance between corresponding lines Fowler deduced the value 1836 for the 
mass-ratio hydrogen nucleus and the negative electron. Allowing for the 
relativity correction and other refinements Paschen subsequently amended 
this to 1843*7, a value which is in excellent agreement with the values of this 
ratio determined by other methods. 

718. So far we have considered only circular orbits. The orbit of an 
electron about a nucleus is, however, in no way restricted to being circular; 
as the law of force is that of the inverse square the orbit may be elliptic, 
parabolic or hyperbolic. But, just as the radius of a circular orbit is restricted 
to having certain definite values, so the eccentricity of an elliptic orbit, as 
well as its major axis, is restricted to having certain values. 

An adequate discussion of the manner of calculating these restrictions 
would carry us too far outside the scope of the present book. The following 
will, however, suffice for the immediate purpose in hand. 

Let ffi, ? 2 > ?8j • be the generalised coordinates of any dynamical system, 
defined as in § 548, and let pi^ ps, ... be the corresponding momenta 
defined by 

J5i = ^etc.(796), 

where E is the energy expressed as a function of gi, ga, ... and gj, ja, .... 
For certain dynamical systems it is possible to deduce, by ordinary mechanics, 
a number of equations of motion such that only one coordinate and the 
corresponding momentum, e.gr., g^ and jpi, enter in each. As we shall at once 
see, equation (784) is an equation of this type involving only the momentum 
corresponding to the coordinate 6, and equation (787) is another, for it involves 
only the coordinate r and the corresponding momentum mr. The solution of 
such an equation will be the same as if the whole system had only the one 
degree of freedom corresponding to this one coordinate, so that either the 
coordinate will increase or decrease beyond limit, or will oscillate repeatedly 
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between two constant extreme values. In the latter case it is found that the 
proper restriction to apply to the motion of any coordinate is that given by 

= .(797), 

where the integration extends throughout a whole oscillation in the value 
of g, h is the constant already defined, and r is any integral number. 

For instance if is the coordinate 6 in the orbit of an electron about a 
nucleus, the momentum, as defined by equation (796), is jpi = 7nr^^. Equation 
(785) may accordingly be written in the form 

Tpi = constant, 

which is of the required form, since it contains no coordinates or momenta 
other than and qi, A complete oscillation extends from 2 i = 0 to qj=:27r, 
so that equation (797) assumes the form 

Stt^i = rhj 

or mr^ 6 = T^/27r, 

which is identical with our equation (786). 


Similarly, if is the coordinate r of the same orbit, = mf so that 
equation (787) is of the required form. The first integral of this equation is 
equation (788), and this may be written in the form 


I 


_m rhn\2TrJ 



where W is constant, the negative energy of the orbit. This equation gives 
P 2 ^ as a quadratic function of 1/r; it may be written in the form 


\27ry Vr^ r/ \r rg/ * 


where ri, ra are determined by 
1 

nra 


/tAY_L 

VStt/ rir 


2 Wm, 


/rh 


rhV/l 
2ir) Vn 


H— I = 2eEm 


.(798). 


In the course of a complete oscillation r varies from ri to and then bach 
ton. Thus the path of integration in equation (797) may he taken to be 
twice the range from n to r^, and the equation assumes the form 


K£)/:K- 9 e-s: 


r'h 


,(799), 


where t' is a new integer. Evaluating the integral by the transformation 

1= —cos^ 0+~sin®0, 
r n n 

we readily obtain 



•JT 

V'(n^2) 


[Vra-Vrip. 
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Equation (799) now becomes 


SVCni-s) (Vrj-Vn)'' 

and each side is at once seen to be equal to 

T 

The elimination of rj and from this equation and the two equations 
(798) gives 

. 

(t + T 

We obtain all possible values for W by giving integral values to r and r. 
It is at once seen that no new values are introduced beyond those already 
discovered in equation (791). 

By a well-known formula the eccentricity e of the orbit is given by 

^ /QA1\ 

^ ^ ~me^E^~(T + Ty . 

and, since r and t' are necessarily integrals, it is clear that only definite values 
are permissible for the eccentricity. The semi-axes a, b of the orbit are 
related by 

so that equation (801) shews that b/a will be commensurable for all orbits 
which can be described. 

By a well-known theorem, the energy of an elliptic orbit is equal to that 
of a circular orbit whose radius is equal to the semi-major-axis of the ellipse. 
It follows from equation (790) that the semi-major-axis a of an elliptic orbit 
is given by 

..(802), 




^TT^eEm 


where n is written for r-h r, while from equation (801) the eccentricity is 
given by 




.(803). 


The orbits 7i = l (r —1), 72 = 2 (t = 1 or 2), n = 3 (r = 1, 2 or 3) and n = 4 
(t=1, 2, 3 or 4) are shewn in fig. 140^. The distance of closest approach 
to the nucleus is a(l — e) which is given by 

* Beproduced by permission from a paper by Bohr [Nature, July 7, 1923). 
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the expression on the right has its minimum -value when t = 1 and 
71 = 00 , namely 

877 ^ eEm' 

Thus the electron never approaches the nucleus to within a distance less 
than half of the radius of the smallest circular orbit. 



719. Since the extension to elliptical orbits has introduced no new values 
of W, it follows that the spectrum will consist of those lines which were pre¬ 
dicted by the simple theory of circular orbits and no others. Nevertheless 
the possibility of elliptical orbits has introduced an essential difference into 
the spectrum. Since an orbit of any permissible energy Wi or W 2 can now be 
described in more than one way, it follows that a fall from energy to 
energy Wi can occur in more than one way, so that the spectral line which is 
produced by a fall from energy TTg to energy Wi may appropriately be thought 
of as the superposition of a number of lines, all of which, although having 
precisely the same frequency, are produced by different events. 

720. It is possible to separate out these coincident lines in a variety of 
ways. Perhaps the simplest is by placing the radiating atoms in a magnetic 
field Each electronic orbit is affected by the field, and different orbits, even 
though of the same energy before the field w^as put on, will be affected in 
different ways. It follows that the spectra! lines which were originally 
coincident will be displaced to different extents, as is observed in the Zeeman 
effect. It can be shewn that the explanation of the normal Zeeman effect 
which has already been given in § 635 holds valid even when the quantum- 
restrictions are applied to the electronic orbits. The anomalous Zeeman 

41 
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efifect presents a more complicated problem which can hardly yet he said to 
have been satisfactorily solved. 

The placing of the radiating matter in a powerful electrostatic field also 
results in a separation of the originally coincident lineS; this being known as 
the Stark effect. The dynamical theory just explained provides a calculation 
of the separations to be expected in this case, and the predicted separations 
are found to agree very closely with those actually observed. 

721. But perhaps the most interesting feature of all is that there is a 
slight separation even when external magnetic and electric fields are entirely 
absent. In the analysis of § 713, we treated m the mass of the electron as an 
absolute constant, although we already knew (§ 660) that the mass varies with 
the velocity of motion of the electron. For circular orbits this does not matter 
much; the mass of course remains strictly constant throughout the descriptiori 
of any single circular orbit, although varying slightly from one orbit to another. 
But in an elliptic orbit the mass varies from one part to another of the same 
orbit. When allowance is made for this, the orbit is no longer strictly ellip¬ 
tical, and formula (800) only provides a first approximation to its energy. 
When the necessary additional terms are included, it is found that the value 
of W no longer depends solely on r -f r, but on r and r separately. It follows 
that each of the lines which our simple theory treated as a superposition of 
coincident lines must in actual fact shew a "'fine-structure’" of adjacent slightly 
separated lines. Such "fine-structures” are easily observed in a powerful 
spectroscope. The theoretical separations to be expected have been calculated 
by Sommerfeld and others, and although the observed separations are so 
small as to make exact measurement exceedingly difficult, there seems no 
room for doubt that they agree with those predicted by theory. 

The dynamical theory of these phenomena is not given in the present 
book. The reader who wishes to study it is referred to the original papers of 
Bohr, Sommerfeld and others, or to the author’s "Dynamical Theory of 
Gases.” 


722. The new dynamics, as has now been seen, allots a definite size to 
the atom and so provides a mechanism by which atoms have a permanent 
existence, instead of radiating away all their energy and collapsing. For the 
hydrogen atom the minimum energy is found by taking t 4- t = 1 in equation 
(800), and since r cannot be zero, this requires that t = 1 and r = 0. Thus 
the orbit of minimum energy is the circular orbit of radius (cf. equation (802)) 




,(804). 


The electrons in hydrogen atoms can describe circular orbits of radii 
4, 9, 16, ... times this and a variety of non-circular orbits as well, but this 
equation defines the hydrogen atom in its normal state of minimum energy. 
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On inserting the numerical values already given, we find a ~ 0'53 x 10”® cms., 
which is in good agreement with the radius of the hydrogen atom as found in 
other ways. 

Dewar found the density of solid hydrogen at 13*2® absolute to be 0*0763. 
Thus a cubic centimetre of hydrogen at this temperature has mass 0*0763 
grammes and consists of atoms of hydrogen each of which is known to have 
a mass of 1*662 x 10”“^ grammes. It follows that the number of hydrogen 
atoms in a cubic centimetre of solid hydrogen is 4*59 x 10“^, so that the space 
occupied by each is 2*18 x 10”^ cubic centimetres. This is the space that 
would be occupied if the atoms were spheres arranged in cubical packing, 
each being of radius 1*40 x 10”® cms. In § 150 we found that the dielectric 
constant of hydrogen is the same as if the molecules were spheres of radius 
0*916 X 10"® cms. A similar calculation would have suggested that the 
hydrogen atom might be regarded as having a radius equal to 1/V2 times 
this or 0*723 x 10"® cms. Neither of these calculations can lay claim to great 
accuracy; a far more accurate determination of atomic dimensions is obtained 
from the Kinetic Theory of Gases. If the molecules of hydrogen are regarded 
as spheres, the three phenomena of viscosity, conduction of heat and diffusion 
agree in assigning to these spheres a radius of 0*68 x 10”® cms., while obser¬ 
vations on the deviations from Boyle’s law suggest the slightly lower value of 
0*64 X 10"® cms. Again the hydrogen atom may be supposed to have a radius 
equal to 1/V2 times that of the molecule, so that the two values of the atomic 
nxdius are respectively 0*54 x 10"® and 0*61 x 10”® cms., in close agreement 
with the value 0*53 x 10"® required by the electrical structure of the atom. 

It must, however, be noticed that the Kinetic Theory requires the atom 
to occupy a three-dimensional volume, whereas on Bohr^s theory the hydrogen 
atom is at most a disc. If we imagine this disc, the orbit of the negative 
electron, to be continually changing its orientation in space we pass naturally 
to the conception of the hydrogen atom reserving for itself, or perhaps clearing 
for itself, a spherical space equal in radius to the orbit of the electron. This 
conception is in accordance with the known facts of crystal structure. 

723. The theory of structures of more than two constituent parts is far 
less advanced, no satisfactory mechanism having yet been devised for either 
the helium atom or the hydrogen molecule. A large amount of consistent 
evidence suggests that the electrons of complex atoms are arranged in shells 
or rings corresponding to different quantum numbers, but the method of 
arrangement has not yet been brought within the scope of mathematical 
treatment. 

Questions of electrical conductivity and of the optical and dispersive pro¬ 
perties of substances are clearly subjects for treatment by the new dynamics, 
but only meagre progress has so far been made. The same applies to the 
problem of the nature of radiation. There is at present a divergence of 

41—2 
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opinion as to whether radiation is propagated in accordance with Maxwell's 
equations or in the form of “atomic” packets of energy which travel through 
space without spreading out in the manner demanded by the classical electro¬ 
magnetic theory. 


The Correspondence Principle of Bohr, 

724. In conclusion we may refer to a procedure which holds out some 
hope of bridging the gulf between the classical electrodynamics and the new 
electrodynamics of quanta. 


When an electron describes a circular orbit about a nucleus, the number 
of revolutions per second in this orbit, n, is equal to 6/27r, whence, from 
equations (786) and (790), 


n 


4<TT^e^E-m 


(805). 


The period of an elliptic orbit is known to be the same as that of a 
circular orbit of the same energy, so that the same equation will give the 
frequency of revolution in an elliptic orbit of total quantum number r. 


The frequencies of the radiation which can be emitted on the electron 
dropping from this orbit to one of lower quantum number r are, from 
equation (792), 

27rV-j&^m/l 



If the integers t and r are both large, and differ only by a small number a, 
which must of course also be integral, the approximate, value of 


will be 




A — ?? 


and equations (805) and (806) now shew that the possible frequencies of 
radiation are given by 

v = sn ....(807). 

If the motion of the electron, describing its orbit with frequency n, had 
been analysed by Fourier’s theorem, and the resulting radiation calculated by 
the classical electrodynamics, we should have found radiations of frequencies 

n, 2n, 3n, ..., 

so that according to the classical electrodynamics also, the- frequencies of the 
emitted radiation would be given by equation (807). 

It accordingly appears that in the limiting case in which r and r are both 
large, the old classical electrodynamics and the new quantum dynamics agree 
in predicting the same frequencies for the spectrum of emitted radiation. In 
this limiting case, the radius of the electron orbit is infinite, successive radii 
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only differ by an infinitesimal fraction of each, and orbits of all eccentricities 
are possible. Thus the electron is just on the verge of becoming a free 
electron. This limiting case provides a bridge between the old mechanics 
and the new; on one side of the bridge the classical electrodynamics holds 
undisputed sway, but as we cross the bridge and advance into the territory 
on the other side, the additional restrictions imposed by the quantum 
dynamics become ever more important until finally they may be considered 
to govern the whole situation. The exploration of the territory on the far 
side of the bridge will provide work for a new generation of mathematical 
physicists; the present work attempts only to bring the reader as far as the 
bridge, and to make clear to him that if he crosses it he must expect to 
find different conditions prevailing on the other side. 
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Faraday, 3, 74, 115, 116, 126, 140, 165, 308, 
402, 614, 618 
Finite current sheets, 481 
Fitzgerald, 594 

Fizeau’s water-tube experiment, 693, 607 
Flame, conducting power of, 6, 125 
Flux of energy, 619, 617 
Force, lines of, 25, 29, 43, 47-68, 62, 370 
,, magnetic, 881 

,, mechanical, see Mechanical force 

„ tubes of, 44, 47-68, 117, 371 
Fourier’s theorem, 259 
Franklin, 19 
Fresnel, 586 

Galvanometer, 433 
Gases, conduction in, 811 
,, inductive capacity of, 132, 532 
,, velocity of light in, 533 
Gauss’ theorem, 33, 118,161,162, 370, 386 
Generalised coordinates, 489 
,, forces, 493 
,, momenta, 493 
,, relativity, 608, 621 
Generation of electricity, 9 
„ „ heat, 320, 348 

Gravitation, 620, 621, 629 
Green, analytical theorem of, 156 
,, equivalent stratum of, 182, 361, 376 
,, reciprocation theorem of, 92, 163 
Guard-ring, 78,106 

Hagen and Bubens, 648 
Hall effect, 663 
Hamilton’s principle, 487 
Harmonic potential, 224 
Harmonics, biaxal, 241 
,, ellipsoidal, 251 

spherical, 206—223, 233—242, 248 
„ tesseral, 237 

,, zonal, 233 


Harmonics, tables of— 

harmonics of integral degrees, 268 
Legendre’s coefficients, 219 
tesseral harmonics, 240 
Heat, generation of, 320, 348 
Heaviside, 506 

Helmholtz, stresses in dielectrics, 177 
Hertzian vibrator, 578 
Holtz influence machine, 18 
Hurmuzescu, 525 

Hydrogen atom, 631, 632, 636, 641 
Hyperbolic cylinders, 267, 270 
Hysteresis, magnetic, 412 

Images in electrostatics, 185-201, 258, 281,286 
Impulsive forces, 493 

Induction, coefficients of (electrostatics), 93,96, 
97 

„ „ „ (circuits), 443 

„ electrification by, 16,125,186 

„ magnetic, 884 

„ of currents, 462, 562 

Inductive capacity of dielectric, 74, 115, 134, 
532 

„ ,, „ crystals, 185 

„ „ ,, gases, 132,533 

„ „ ,, liquids, 76,360 

„ ,, in terms of molecular struc¬ 

ture, 130,184, 663 

Infinite conductors, resistance in, 850 
Infinity, field at, 66 
Insulators and conductors, 5, 645 
Intensity (electric), 24, 82, 33, 117, 121, 571, 
675 

„ of magnetisation, 368 
Intersecting planes, 188, 206 
„ spheres, 206 

Inverse square, law of, 13, 31, 37, 168, 365 
Inversion, 202, 268, 286 
Ion, 308 

„ velocity of, 310 
Ionisation, 811 

Jamin, 544 

Joule effect in conductors, 320 

Kamerlingh Onnes, 558 
Eaufmann, 590 

Kelvin (Lord), 193, 199, 249, 250, 835, 365, 
469 

Ketteler-Helmholtz formula, 553 
Kirchhoff, 198, 287 
„ ’s Laws, 311 

,, solution of wave-equation, 622 

Lagrange’s equations, 489, 492, 498 
Lamp’s fanctlons, 252 
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Laplace’s eqtiiatlon, 40, 42, 120, 243, 245 

,, ,, solution in spherical har¬ 

monics, 206 

,, ,, solution in ellipsoidal har¬ 

monics, 251 

,, ,, solution in spheroidal har¬ 

monics, 206 

larmor, 553, 565, 577 

Law of force, 13, 31, 37, 168, 365 

,, between current elements, 441 
least action, 488, 517, 579 
lehedew, 538 

Legendre’s coefficients, 217, 225, 231 
Lenz’s law of induction of currents, 453 
Leyden jar, 77, 277 
Idenard, 575 

Light, electromagnetic, theory of, 3, 526, 532 
„ velocity of, 626, 532 
,, dispersion of, 532, 553, 643 
Lightning conductor, 61, 479 
Llndemann, 556 

Lines of force (electrostatic), 25, 29, 43, 47, 62 
„ „ ,, (magnetic), 370 

„ „ flow, 341 

,, ,, induction, 386 

LiouviUe, solution of wave-equation, 521 
Lorentz (H. A.), 653, 575, 689, 592, 694,600,602 
Lorenz (L.), 653 

Maclaurin, 653 
Maclean, 525 
Magnetic field, 369 

,, ,, produced by currents, 425 

„ „ energy of, 396, 415, 494, 507 

,, ,, of moving electrons,614,561,673 

„ matter, Poisson’s imaginary, 375 
,, particle, 366 

„ „ potential of, 372 

„ ,, potential energy of, 377 

,, ,, resolution of, 372 

„ ,, vector-potential of, 393 

„ shell, 376, 426 

,, ,, potential of, 376 

,, „ potential energy of, 380 

,, ,, vector-potential of, 395 

Magnetised body, 367 

,, „ potential of, 372 

,, », potential energy of, 381 

1 , y, measurement of force inside 

a, 381 

Magnetism, physical facts of, 364, 408, 425 
,, terrestrial, 400 

,, theories of, 3, 418, 608 

Magnetostriction, 417 
Magri, 553 
Majorana, 608 

Mass, electromagnetic, 685, 611, 613 


Matter, structure of, 20, 130, 134; 8Qe also 
Electron and Molecule 
,, imaginary magnetic, 375 
Maxwell, 2, 3 et passim 

„ displacement theory, 153, 510 

„ theory of induced magnetism, 421 

,, theory of light, 3, 526, 532 
Measurements; 

charge of electricity, 8, 77, 109, 437 
current of electricity, 314, 433 
inductive capacity, 74, 360 
potential difference, 106, 107 
resistance, 314 

Mechanical action in the ether, 3,140, 679, 618 
„ „ ,, dielectrics, 172 

„ ,, ,, magnetic media, 416 

,, force on a circuit, 439, 506 
,, ,, „ conductor, 102 

„ >> i> dielectric, 124, 172 

„ „ ,, moving electron, 561 fl., 

579, 581, 611 
,, »> »> surface, 79,178 

Medium between conductors, 140, 151 
Metallic media, reflection and refraction of 
light in, 546, 655 
„ ,, absorption in, 545 

Michelson, 526 

„ and Morley, 693, 618, 620 
MlUihan, 20 

Mirror galvanometer, 437 
Molecular theory of dielectric action, 126, 133, 
361 

„ „ „ magnetism, 3, 366, 409, 

418, 421, 608 

„ ,, „ light propagation, 661 

Molecule and Atom, structure of, 133,168, 232, 
650, 567, 630, 643 

„ radiation of light from, 677, 632 
Moment of a magnet, 866 
Momentum, electroMnetio, 498 

„ electromagnetic, 683, 615, 617,620 
„ generalised, 493 
Mossotti's theory of dielectric action, 127, 168 
Moving charge, field of a, 613, 573 
„ „ force on a, 560 

Multiple-valued potentials, 279, 429 
Muraoha, 362 

Nernst and Lindemann, 556 
Network of conductors, steady currents in, 311, 
316, 322 

n y, yy osoillatious in, 499 
Neumann’s law of current induction, 453 
Nichols and Hull, 538 
Nicholson, 656 


Oersted, 425 
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Oiim (unit of resistance), 305, 630 
Olim's law, 301, 307, 309, 343 
Oscillations in a network of conductors, 499 
Oscillatory discharge of a condenser, 460 

Parabolic cylinders, 267, 269 

Parallel plate condenser, 77, 115, 272, 274 

Paramagnetism, 410, 413 

Particle, magnetic, 366, 372, 377, 393 

Pender, 615 

Permeability, magnetic, 410 
Perot and Fabry, 525 
Perrotin, 526 

Physical dimensions of electric quantities, 14, 
531 

Picard, 605 
Planck, 634, 636 

Plane conductors and condensers, 69, 185, 194, 
272 

,, current sheets, 480, 482 
,, semi-infinite (electrified), 266, 273, 282 
,, waves of light, 534 
Poincard, 505, 591 
Poisson’s equation, 40, 121 

,, imaginary magnetic matter, 376, 418 
„ theory of induced magnetism, 127, 
418 

Polarisation (electrostatic), 117, 118,126, 165, 
232, 636 

„ of light, 535, 543, 666 
Polarising angle of light, 643 
Polarity of molecules, 126 
Potential (electrostatic), 26, 31,121, 345 

„ ,, maxima and minima, 

43, 167 

„ (electric), 670, 625 

,, (magnetic), 370, 413, 429 

,, (vector), 393, 626 

,, coefficients of, 93, 96, 97 

Poynting’s theorem, 518 
Practical units, 630 
Pressure of radiation, 538, 616 
Principal coordinates, 660 
Pulse of electric action, 578 

Quadrant electrometer, 107 

Quadric, stress-, 147 

Quantity of elootrioity, 7, 8, 77, 109, 437 

Quantum theory, 568 

Quincke, 181, 416, 417 

Eadiant Energy, mass of, 613, 614, 616 
„ ,, momentum of, 615, 616 

,, ,, nature of, 644 

Radiation of Energy, 677, 692, 617 
„ pressure of, 638, 616 

„ from electrons, 676, 502 


Radius of atom, 642, 643 
,, „ molecule, 132, 643 

Rapidly alternating currents, 477, 601 
Rayleigh (Lord), 358, 595 
Recalescence, 412 

Reciprocation theorem of Green, 92, 163 
Reflection of light, 540, 541, 642, 546, 548 
,, coefficients of metals, 548 
Refraction of light, 539, 541, 543 
,, „ lines of force, 123 

„ „ „ „ flow, 346 

Refractive index, 532, 553 
Relativity, theory of, 693 ff. 

Relaxation, time of (for a dielectric), 359 
Residual discharge, 361 
Resistance of a conductor, 801, 314, 355, 557 
,, measurement of, 314 

,, specific, 342 

,, -box, 314 

Resolution of a magnetic particle, 372 

Eetentiveness (magnetic), 412, 422 
Riemann, 627 

,, ’s surface, 280 
Rontgen, 514 

,, rays, 311, 578 
Rosa and Dorsey, 625 
Rowland, 614, 515 

,, and Nichols, 361 
Russell, A., 199 
Rutherford, 630 

Saturation (magnetic), 411 

Saunders, 525 

Schott, 575 

Schuster, 403, 655 

Schwarz’s transformation, 271 

Screening, electric, 62, 97, 648 

Searle, 684 

Self-Induction, 456 

Sellmeyer’s dispersion formula, 653 

Shell, magnetic, see Magnetic shell 

Signals, transmission of, 332, 502 

Sine-galvanometer, 436 

Soap-bubble, electrification of, 81 

Solenoid, magnetic, 432 

Solenoidal vector, 158 

Sommerfeld, 283 

Specific heats, 556 

Specific inductive capacity, see Inductive 
capacity 

Spherical conductors and condensers, 66, 71, 
99, lOOj 189, 102, 196, 226, 228, 
231, 264 
,, bowl, 250 

,, harmonics (theory), 206, 283, 243 
,, ,, (applications), 224, 401 

Spheroidal conductor, 248 
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Splieroidal harmonics, 254, 257 
Stark effect, 642 
Stewart, Balfour, 402 
Stokes, 578 
Stokes’ theorem, 388 
Stresses, general theory of, 142 
,, electrostatic, 146, 169 

„ in dielectrics, 175 

,, ,, electromagnetic field, 582, 618, 

619 

,, ,, magnetic media, 415 

Submarine cable, 79, 319, 332, 351, 605 
Superposition of fields, 90,191 
Surface-electrification in conductors, 18, 21, 37, 
45, 61,121, 194 

„ „ ,, dielectrics, 125 

,, harmonics, 203 
Susceptibility, magnetic, 410 

Tangent galvanometer, 434 
Telegraph wire, capacity of, 195 

„ ,, transmission of signals along, 

317, 332,502 

Telegraphic equation, 504 

Terrestrial magnetism, 400 

Tesseral harmonics, 237 

Thomson, J. J., 286 

Time of relaxation, 359 

Torsion balance, 11, 365 

Transformer, theory of, 465 

Trouton and Ranldne, 695 

Trowbridge and Duane, 525 

Tubes of force (electrostatic), 44, 46, 47, 117 


Tubes of force (magnetic), 371 
,, ,, flow, 341 

j, „ induction, 386 

tJnicursal curves, 269 
Uniformly magnetised body, 373 
Uniqueness of solution, 89, 163 
Units, 14, 77, 305, 365, 427, 622, 628 
„ ratio of electrical, 525, 628, 530 

Vector-potential, 393, 438, 474, 625 
Velocity of electromagnetic waves, 505, 524, 525 
„ „ light, 526, 532 

Volt (unit of potential), 305, 630 
Volta’s law, 303 
Voltaic cell, 302 
Voltmeter, 314 

Water-tube experiment, 593, 607 
Wave-propagation, equation of, 520, 525, 534, 
571 

», „ in dielectrics, 624 

,, ,, ,, metals, 527, 545 

,, „ ,, crystalline media, 536 

„ „ velocity of, 624, 525 

Weber’s theory of magnetism, 3, 418, 508 
Weyl, 623 

Wheatstone’s bridge, 315, 316 
Wiechert, 675 
Wilson, H. A., 605 

Zeeman effect, 564, 641 
Zonal harmonics, 233 
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